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B O O K I. 
The Hiſtory of Man. 


Ot the difficulty of defining Fon, —This difficulty ariſes from its being neceflary to de- 


- fine what he is by Nature.Ariſtotle the only author who has defined Man. His 


f. operations of the Human Mind, the animal as well as the intellectual, proceed from 


Compariſon.— The wonderful chain of things in Nature, to be ſecn in the progreſs 
of the Human Mind.—This definition of man not intelligible to thoſe who have ſtu- 


died only the Philoſophy of Mr Locke.—The author's apology for ' pretending to 


teach a better philoſophy than any that has been invented in modern times, —The 
. propriety of defining Man by his comparitive faculty and the capacity of intelleft and 


ſcience.—Nothing ſaid of the Body of Man in the definition z—nor Bas Aristotle any 
where elſe ſaid that he is by nature ereft.—The contrary is now found to be the caſe. 
— The facts by which this is proved. The wonderful progreſs of Man, from a qua- 
druped to ſuch an animal as he now is —Of the world of art which he has created, 
lA as oe eee ee p. 11 
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ole ſeveral ſteps of the ** 
has ſcen three ſtages of that progreflion;—frf, Peter the Wild Boyz—/econdly, The 


Ourang Outang, of whom the Author has diſcovered-ſorne facts, ſince he publiſhed | 
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bands; and, /aftly, to ſwim.— Swimming not natural to man; but his acquiſitions in 
that way wonderful. Till man learned the uſe of his own body, he could not pro- 
vide ſufficiently for his ſubſiſtence.—At firſt he lived upon the natural fruits of the 
earth. Theſe failing, he took to hunting and fiſhing, being able to live. upon any 
kind of food, But only agriculture could furniſh ſubſiſtence for numbers of men, 
living together in cloſe communication.— Before ſuch an art could be invented and 
POT, oe | 8 Page 35 
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Of the habitation of wan in the wabural are! was in caves, which nature Furniſhed, 
or which he dug out of the rocks. This proved by the authority of antient authors 
| —and monuments ſtill exiſting, —Man as various in the form” of his body, as in any 
+ thing elſe. —Of men with tails. —Of Satyrs, with feet of goats, and with horns upon 
' their heads. This proved by the teſtimony of S.. Ferome.——Of men without heads, 
but with eyes in their breaſts ;—and of men with only one eye in their forchead. — 
- Theſe facts atteſted by Sr. Auguſtine.— Of men with the heads of dogs—proved by 
the teſtimony of feveral authors. Of the Sphynx.—The exiſtence of ſuch an animal 
only atteſted by Agartharchides.—This author had a very good opportunity of being 
informed. —His work is extant, and bears no mark of fable or romance.—No proof 
chat ſuch animals did never Exiff, that they are not now to be found. —Reaſon why 
they ſhould have ceaſed to exiſt, —The wonderful variety of the outward orm of man, 
a8 well as of bis inwird form. —Of the variety of the fize of men in different ages 
and different nations of the'world. The civilized life makes a great difference in this 
.reſpe&, —But there is a difference alſo in the natural ſtate.— This proved by the ex- 
ee | p. 43 
; CHAP. V. 


Ges ee te meant Rat pe obs 
firſt tage of that ſtate, when be was a quadruped ;—but from what we know of the 
Ourang Outang, man in the ſecond ſtage of his progrefſion, is a ſocial, friendly ani- 
mal, and capable of intellect and ſcience—To' Judge of a man in the civiliſed ſtate, 
| after ke has got the uſe of language, a diſtinctzon is to be made betwixt thoſe who 
live by hunting, and thoſe who ſubſiſt upon the fruits of the earth. The inhabitants 
of the Pelexw Iſlands a ſpecimen of what men are in the firſt ſtate of civiliſation, and 
before they are bunters.—The wrong conſtruction given by ſome men to the behavi- , 
our of the inhabitants of the Pelew Iſlands towards us.—The behaviour of the New 
c 
of their behaviour given. 7 P- 54 
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greſs abſolutely neceſſary. The firſt ſtep of this progreſs was living in herds. —_Of 
the motives which induced men to live in that way.—Animals divided, by Ariſtotle, 
into gregarious and not gregarious ;—and into political and not political. Man of 

the mixed kind—both gregarious and ſolitary ;- political and not political Man not 
induced to aſſociate by inſtinct, or any particular attachment to his ſpecies proved 
that he has no ſuch attachment.—lt was therefore neceffity or convenience that made 
him affociate.—This the caſe of the Ourang Outang,—Men in that ftate lived like 
brutes, though they were both gregarious and political—Examples of other animals 
living in that way. That way, of living far removed from a ſtate of civility-and arts. 
Language abſolutely neceſſary to form ſuch a ſtate Man muſt-have formed ideas 

* before he can have the uſe of ſpeech. —Language a wonderful art, but the formation 

of ideas more wonderful. The formation of ideas our firſt ſtep from the mere ani- 

mal life. This is a moſt difficult ſtep, being from nature, where all things are mix- 
ed with all.— The progreſs of ideas, from che loweſt ſpecies to the higheſt genius. — 
We diſcover differences of things, and divide as well as unite. —Of the: Categories, by 
_ which the whole things in the Univerſe are reduced to certain clafſes.—Fhis the 
| greateſt diſcovery of philoſophy that ever was nade—But the human mind goes be- 
yond the Categories, and diſcovers what contains the Categories, and every thing in 
the Univerſe. —This progreſs moſt wonderful, from what is loweſt in nature to what 
ß 
all arts and ſciences. } | | Page 6o 
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Science. They muſt be put together in order to make ſcieniee.—This done by pro- 
poſitions, —All-propoſitions conſiſt of a pracdicate and a ſubject.— The pracdicate the 
more general idea, containing the /ubjed? being the leſs gerieri? Idea. Of the minner 
in which one idea contains another - and how the more general d contains and is 
contained in the leſs general. This explained by the diſtinction betwixt containing 
potentially and actually. This diſtinction ſhewn to apply to all 'propolitions, whether 
pracdicating the genius of the en e the enchant che | 

alone not fit for ſcience. —There muſt be that compariſon of propoſitions, 'whith we = 

call Reaſoning, —Where the connection betwixt the two Terms of the propofition i is. 
not evident, it muſt be made fo by other propoſitions.—This cannot go on in infini- 
tum, Wahn the proceſs W from 
| theſe 
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theſe propoſitions, and of the collection of propoſitions into Syllogiſm.—Of the won- 

derful invention of the Syllogiſm, and of the whole logical works of Ariſtotle. —Syl- 

logiſm alone not ſufficient for Science. There muſt be alſo Definition, —Of the na- 

| ture of Definition. The terms of propoſitions may conſiſt of ſeveral ideas, expreſſed 
' by ſeveral words. —This illuſtrated by the example of the firſt axiom of Euclid. — 
Definitions, therefore, as well as Axioms, neceflary for Science. —Of che utility of 

Logic, and the neceſſity that a man, who pretends to be learned in any ſcience, 

ſhould know what ſcience is.—Opinion among men, prior to ſcience or demonſtration. 

— Alt men, when they firſt begin to think, form Opinions, and moſt men never 

00 farther. Polybius's definition of Man, that he is an opinion-forming amm. 

This not fo good a definition as Ariſtotle's —Ariſtotle gives a ſyſtem of reaſoning 

from Popular Opinions, which he calls Dialectics; and with this, and his treatiſe | 

De Sopbifficis Blenchis, eee 

work. wy | n 


CHAP, VIII. 


Ot the necelfity of arts and JJ „ 
theſe, men cannot be happy though aſſociated;; and in certain circumſtances may be 
| moſt miſerable, This proved by the example of the people of Paraguay in South 
_ America,—Of the two Authors, Charlevoix and Muratori, who give us the hiſtory 
ol this people.—The laſt may be thought the more credible hiſtorian 3 but Charle- 
 voix's Narrative well Touched. —The country of Paraguay of | prodigious extent. 
The inhabitants of it living under no government, not even the family government, 
except in time of war z——the moſt ſavage and brutal people we read of ;z—no faith or 
honeſty among them, nor ſenſe of che Pulchrum and Hongftam j—addifted to the uſe 
of ſtrong liquors, which made them till more barbaroug z—very dull and ſtupid 
when the Jeſuits came among them, but capable of being taught more diſraſed 
chan any civiliſed people.— This accounted for.— Example of other men who have 
lived in a brutiſh manner, but not ſo brutiſh as the Paraguaiſe before they were ci- 
viliſed.— Of the hardſhips and dangers the Jeſuits went through in civilifirig them. 
—Had the greateſt difficulty to get at ſeveral of theſe nations, through defarts and 
| foreſts —Had their languages to learn;—and their Sorcerers and. Magicians to en- 
counter.—Their greateſt obſtacle was their apprehenſion of the Spaniards making | 
Slaves of them when they were Chriſtians —Of the martyrdom the Jeſuits ſuffered, p0F- 
to the number of 30.—Qf the oppoſition they met with from the Spaniſh noblemen 
6 who governed the commaderies. Notwithſtanding all theſe obſtacles, the Jeſuits in 
; : $3 the beginning of this century had eſtabliſhed 30 Miſions.—The greateſt order and 
nenen the number 
; in 
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in any of their miflions ſhould exceed 6,000, as they thought great numbers oould 
not be well governed; were very attentive to the education of the youth, teaching 
them all the uſeful arts of life. Nothing the Savages learnt ſo well as muſic, —learn- 
ed the uſe of arms, and performed great actions both againſt the Indians and Portu- 
gueſe;—not deſerted by the Jeſuits when in the field. Oppoſition given to the arm- 
ing them with fire arms.—Of the diviſion of property among them.—No money al- 
lowed among them. Were made moſt zealous Chriſtians —Became Apoſtles them- 
ſelves, and ſuffered martyrdom.—An account of their happy ſtate, given in a letter 
by the Governor of Paraguay to the King. The love they bore to their teachers, 
and their teachers to them.—Of the methods by which the reformation was brought 
about—1/, By Religion ;—The Indians tamed and civilifed by the Jeſuits, in the 
ſame manner as the Greeks were by Orpheus. —adhy, By Muſic, in the way that 
Amphion civiliſed the Greeks: —The Jeſuits. may alſo be compared to Promethens. 
 —3tio, By Government the Indians were civilifed.—Without government Man an 
imperfect animal.—Obſervations upon the Men of Paraguay in their wild ſtate.— 
The ſtate of civilization and government abſolutely neceſſary to make men live in an 
the wildeſt people that we have ever heard of. —No ſenſe in them of the Pulchrum 
and Hangſfum which cannot be but where there is government,—Of the diſeaſes to 
| which they are liable ; and the reaſons why they are ſo much diſeaſed. —Of the dif- 
ference betwixt them and the inhabitants of the Pelew Iflands, and the New Zea- 
landers.—-Of the methods uſed by the Jeſuits to civiliſe themz and firſt Religion. — 
This natural to man.—All men who have the leaſt uſe of reaſon, muſt be convinced 
that beings ſuperior to man exiſt; —TFheſe beings they will obey.—lt was not by teach- 
| ing only that the Jcſuita made Chriſtians of the Indians, but by a worſhip of pomp 
and ſhow.—Qf their proceſſions and triumphal Arches—A particular deſcription 
of them. Muſic, a great part of the Religion, to which the Indians were converted 
Of the natural power of Muſic oven man without it the Savages of Paraguay could 
not have been converted. The laſt method the Jeſuits uſed, was the eſtabliſment 
of a good Government among them.—This was a Religious Government.—The beſt 
- Government in Antient times, ſuch as the Heroic Government in Greece, was 'can- 
neſted with Religion.—The ſtory of the civiliſation of theſe, Savages, a renewal of 
the Hiſtory of Antient times.—To be conſidered, whether Religion be not as neceſ- 
ſary for continuing good Government among men, as for introducing It. Of the 
diſperſion of the Jeſuits za great blow to learning;—compared to the diſperſion of 
| the Pythagorean Colleges in Magna Graecia—Of the noviciate of x5 years, the Je- 
ſuits went through before they were admitted into the order were not only taught 
themfelves but teached others after they were admitted, they were diſpoſed of by 
the ſuperior of the order according to their different geniuſes, —Not known what is 
| become 
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become of the Miffions in Paraguay after the diffolution of the order of Jeſuits— 
Their parting with their Diſciples moſt forrowful-—If they had not choſen to leave 
eee eee 
CCC 
Country. | | 8 Li, oy 
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B 
Of the Invention of Arts and Science. 
. | 
The ſubject of this book is the invention of Arts and Sciences, beginning with the Art 
of Language.—Language not natural to Man, but an Art.—Men herded, and carri- 
ed on ſome common buſineſs before they Spoke.—Language began with animal cties, 
varied perhaps by fome articulation, in imitation of certain Birds ;—varied alſo by 
— Muſical Tones.— By ſuch a Language no progreſs could have been made in Arts and 
 Sciences.—The Chineſe Language not fit for Arts or Sciences :—Theſe, therefore, 
among them all, put into hieroglyphical writing even their law buſineſs. —A 
of Art neceſſary for the invention of Arts and Sciences. This the moſt difficult of 
all Arts.—Proof of this Fig as to articulation.—This performed by the organs 
of the mouth operating variouſly,—The firſt organ of ſpecch that appears to have 
been'chiefly uſed, is the throat —By this guttural ſounds are produced, ſuch as the 
Ourang Outang uſes, the Wild Girl that was ſeen in France, and the Huron in North. 
America.—Articulate ſounds divided into vowels and conſonants. —The nature of 
_ theſe explained. The vowels few in number, the conſonants many.—The conſo- 
nants much more difficult in pronunciation than the vowels.—Differences from thence 
accounted for, betwixt the barbarous and civiliſed Languages. Another difference 
betwixt the barbarous and civiliſed Languages, is the extraordinary length of the 
words of the barbarous, Languages: This accounted for. Of the origin of articula- 
tion, —It could not have been brought to any perfection, but in à country where it 
was ſtudied and practiſed as an. Art,—Of the progreſs of articulation from mondſyl- 
labical words to words of ſeveral fyllables.—Of the variety in the ſound of Language 
by diphthongs;—and by vowels and conſonants, aſpirated and not aſpirated. —Lan- — 
ee ee 0s es att Fouls, UN ond of 
fo perfect Of the melody and rbythm of Language.—Of the expreſſion of | 
e They of number aner-. nid Into certain d- 
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ries.—The number of words appear to be infinite; made comprehenſible in our 
memories, by the three great Arts of Language, Derivation, Compoſition, and Flec- 
tion.— Of Syntax, and the neceſſity of it —Conclufion, that Language is the great- 
eft of all Arts. Objection anſwered, That children learn to ſpeak without Art. — 
Speech, though a moſt common thing, is very wonderful: An account given how 
it is learned of ſo difficult invention, that it would have been à miracle, if Peter 
the Wild Boy had ſpoken when he was firſt caught, or if the Ourang Outang could 
ſpeak.—ObjeCtion anſwered, to the Ourang Outang's being a Man, That he is the 
only Man, that has been found, who could not ſpeak.—General obſervations upon 
the invention of Language. | Page 104 
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The Queſtion here to be conſidered, is, In what country or countries was a Language 
of Art invented ?—Language not invented by every Nation that ſpeaks it. This 
proved by the examples of the Goths, the Laplanders, and the Greenlanders.—As 
Language is the moſt Antient Art among Men, it muſt have been invented by a very 
Antient Civiliſed Nation. Men muſt have been affociated, and lived upon the natu- 
ral fruits of the Earth, before Language or any other Art could have been invented. 
A regular Polity neceſſary for that purpoſe, and a claſs of Men fet apart for it. — 
| Laſtly, Genius and Natural Parts required. The Egyptian Nation, is that in which 
all the requiſites above mentioned for the invention of Arts, concur. p. 128 


The Egyptian nation undoubtedly a very antient civiliſed nation L None can pretend to 
be ſo antient, except the Indian.—A regular Government among the Egyptians in 
the moſt antient times. This atteſted by Moſes. No other regular Government 
| then known.—Of the wonderful number of Kings there according to Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus, from Menes the firſt human King, down to Amaſis, —Of the num- 
ber of years theſe Kings reigned. —The ancient hiſtory of Egypt a matter of curofity, 
as well as the antient hiſtory of Greece. Both to be confidered as part of the bif 
tory of Man.—The erand thing required, of a country where language was to be in- 
vented, is that it thould be abundant of the natural fruits of the earth. This the 
caſe of Egypt.—The third thing required, is a regular government firted for the in- 
vention and cultivation of arts. This alſo in Egypt.—The lf thing required, in a 
country fit for the invention of language, is that the people ſhould bave good natural 
parts.—This alſo the caſe of the Egyptians, HERR by the authority of facred 
and profane writers. p- 132 
Vol. IV. ; © | CHAP, - 
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Of the — bl 
in Egypt, beſides the Art of Language, — And, firſt Agriculture, by which only Men 
could ſubſiſt in the ſame place in conſiderable numbers, and ſo have a cloſe commu- 
nication together. Before this Art was- invented, the Egyptians ate one another; 
and ſo did the Greeks.—This Art came from Egypt to other Countries, and parti- 
_ cularly to Attica. The Art alſo of making Drink, as well as Food, for Men, in- 
W v5 whlchah Wie end Winyeyyes- 
duced. , | i Page 137 
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clothing among Men were Skins. The country of Egypt maintaining ſo many Men, 
- could not likewiſe maintain ſo many Beaſts as were neceſſary for furniſhing Skins to 
 _ Cloth ſo many People. Therefore Clothing by Linen invented;—alſo by Cloth made 
of Wool, for both theſe Clothings, the Arts of Spinning and Weaving were neceſ- 
ſary. The uſe of Linen went from Egypt to few countries, To the Egyptians there- 
- fore we owe not only our Bread, our Wine, and our Beer, but our Clothes.—The 
© Egyptians muſt have diſcovered the uſe of Fire for the practice of thoſe, Arts.— This 
diſcovery not made by all nations in the firſt ages of Civility,—Of the Art of Build- 
ing invented in Egypt:—Metallurgy neceſſary for the practice of that Art.—The E- 
gyptians made the ſubject of their Art, not only every thing on the earth, and in the 
a air and water, but what was in the bowels of the earth. The way that Men were ſup- 
- plied with inſtruments of peircing hard ſubſtances, before the invention of Metals.— 
© Diviſion of Time into certain portions neceſſary in Civiliſed Life. The firſt diviſion 
of time into Days, that is, the interval from one riſing of the Sun to his rifing again. 
be next portion of Time, obſerved by Men, was from one new Moon to another, 
called from thence a Month.—This the only diviſion of Time known to barbarous 
nations. The Solar Year firſt diſcovered in Egypt.— That year, as firſt uſed by the 
* Greeks and Romans, very irregular.—The Romans got the irregularity of their year 
© corrected from Egypt. —What was wanting to make that correction perfectly accu- 
rate, ſupplied by Pope Gregory II Of the diviſion of time into Wecks.—This 
anner. -t0. IndiboeeFrons "tho Kayptiuns it 
Tat gin de We „nen 5. 144 
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e nA r. VI. 


Of Religion, xn übe bey of l to canis 1nd e end en Nd anh- 
nion of Mr David Hume upon this ſubject, very different from that of Cicero. Re- 
gion not known to Man in his natural ſtate,—nor in the firſt age of civility.— This 
proved, firſt by Reaſon, and then by Face, —and firſt as to Reaſon,—lIt ſhews that 
Man in the natural ſtate can have no ideas at all ; and, in the beginning of civility, 
only ideas of corporeal ſubſtances,—but no ideas of inviſible powers acting upon bo- 
dy, without which there can be no idea of God.—This idea only to be acquired in 
© proceſs of time after the invention of different arts.—Secondly as to FaFs, it is prov- 
ed by the example of the Ourang Outang,—Peter the Wild Boy,—the Wild Girl in 
France,—the people of the Pelew Iflands,—thoſe of New Zealand—of New Holland, 
and particularly of Botany Bay Objection anſwered, from the example of the In- 
dians of North America, who have got the notion of a great ſpirit—This they muſt 
have got from a people farther advanced in arts and civility, who are proved by mo- 
numents ſtill exiſting to have been once in that country.—That the idea of a God 
is not an innate ideaz, uo innate ideas of any kind. | Page 10 
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Impoſſible that the Egyptians, W ² - ſhould not N 
have been Religious. They were the moſt Religious of all Nations. — Religion here 
conſidered as a Political Inſtitution, which produced no bad effects among the Egyp- 
tians, as it has done in many other Nations.—If it produced no bad effects, where 
there was ſo much of it as in Egypt, it muſt have produced good effects. Difference 
betwixt the Religion of Egypt and that of other Countries. —In other Countries 
the Gods only predicted events; in Egypt they were Kings, and Governed.— Of the 
nature of the Egyptian Gods. They were embodied, were born, and died; and were- | 
of different Characters They were of that claſs of Beings called Dzmons. — This 
opinion ſupported by the authority of Plutarch, Plato, and other Authors quoted by 
him.—Proved from thebry that ſuch Beings as Dzmons muſt exiſt, otherwiſe there 
would be a void in the univerſe, which cannot be ſuppoſed to be in fo perfect 
2 gyſtem.— Agreeable to the wiſdom and goodneſs: of God, that ſuch Beings thould | 
be ſent among men, to aſſiſt them to recover from their fallen State, by teaching 
them Arts and Sciences.—This was done by the Demons in Egypt.— This happened 
in other countries as well as in Egypt, particularly in China and Peru.—In Peru there 
was an Oſiris and an Iſis, under the name of Manco Capuc and his Siſter-wife.— 
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CONTENTS 
poſed to have been the Beings called, in Scripture, Angels, who had the ſuperinten- 
dency of human affairs.—Each Nation had its Angel.—A bad tranſlation of a text 
on this ſubject in our Bible.—T7e Sant of God, who, we are told, copulated with the 
Daughters bf Men, muſt have been Demons. This interpretition of the tent ſup- 
ported by the authority of the Fathers of che Church. It Was natural that thoſe 
Dæmons in Egypt ſhould be the objects of Popular Worſhip there; - but the learned 
Egyptians made a diſtinction betwixt the Popular Religion and the Religion of Phi- 
loſophers.—Proof of this from their knowing the doktrine of the Trinity.—A great 
deal of Rites, Ceremonies, and Pomp in the Popular Religion of Egypt. he ſame 
in the Religion of Greece and Rome; —alſb in the Religlons of the Jes. Proof of 
this from Seripture. Muc a conſiderable part of the Religion of all Antient Na- 
tions ʒ— very much attended to by the Egyptians.— The Antient Muſic among them 
carefully preſerved.—Of the Oracles in Egypt.— By them only the Egyptians divined. 
From them Oracles came to Greece, but not to the Romans, who divined only dy 
the Flight of Birds and Entrails of Beaſts —Of the Egyptian Oracles.— Theſe were 
given by the Dæmons who had Reigned over them j -differenee in that reſpect be- 
twixt the Oracles of Egypt and of Greece, as well as betwixt the Gods of Egypt and 
of Greete.— Of the deceit and impoſture of the Greek Oracles. Of the Sacred Ani- 
mals among the Egyptians.—Theſe were types of their Divinities.— Better repreſen- 
tations of Divinity than any thing inanimate; ſuch as Braſs or Stone.—By means of 
theſe Sacred Animals, the Egyptians lived with their Gods, more than any other 
People ;—and were the moſt Religious of all People; and aleo the Happicft.——Ob.” 
' ſervations upon the difference betwixt the Religion of the Philoſopher and the Vul- 
ger A Religion of r co ſuch a5 unt of the Philoſopher, not fit for an 
uninſtrufted Mind. my Page 155 
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among Men; nor of conſequence any Religion. — Even Religion without Gayern- 
ment could not have made men happy. Therefore Government a moſt important 
part of the hiſtory of man. Men firſt lived in herds,—then in families. — Examples 
of men living in that way in antient times, and even at this day.— Of the Union of 
Families, States were formed. There Government became neceſſary, —Every State 
muſt conſiſt of the Governors and the Governed.—lt is nature that muſt fit men to 
- govern or to be governed —The Greek Philoſophers have ſaid too little of nature, and 
ſeem to have ſuppoſed that education in the matter of Government was eyery thing : 
—Of the difference of men nature,—ſome fit to govern, and and ſo e fit to be go- 
webe. Of Heliod's amino e men — The firſt claſs of that divi v only fit to be 
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governors, Theſe muſt be very few in every nation.—The excellency of the ſpecies, 
Man, confined to a few races, like that of other ſpecieſes. The two other claſſes of 
men fit only to be governed, but in different ways.—No education can make men fit 
to govern, who by nature are not qualified ;——How it was firſt diſcovered that 
men by nature were ſo qualified. -It was by the look, the figure, and the fize. 
In this way men were diſtinguiſhed in the herds and ſtill more in the ſoci- 
eties formed of families, —of theſe were the firſt founders of States and Rulers. 
— This proved by the example of the firſt States of Greece. No States could have + 
been conſtituted without ſuch men.—The deſcription of ſuch men by Homer.—Of 
the beroic Kings in Greece. Theſe not Dzmons, like the firſt Egyptian Kings, but 
mere men that came from Crete or Egypt.—Of the heroic form of Government, — 

of the qualifications neceſſary for the governor of ſuch a ſtate. The ſame form of 
Government among the Indians of North America.—Obſervations upon the neceſſity 
of eloquence for carrying on a free Government. —The antient heroic Kings excelled 
in that art.—The account of thoſe Kings given by Homer, an important part in the 
hiſtory of man.—They were the nobleſt race of men that ever exiſted No 
exaggeration by Homer in their characters and manners;—all thoſe heroes of 
noble | birth. —The value of horſes depends upon their birth. —No diſtinction 
betwixt men and horſes in that reſpect.— In later times, the diſtinction of birth 
obſerved, particularly among the ' Athenians and the Romans, — The bad con- 
| ſequences of the neglect of that diſtinction, particularly among the Romans.— 
The ſame diſtinction of birth obſerved in modern times, particularly in the Knights 
of Malta,—No diſtinction of races of men now, as there was in the heroic times. 
Of the degeneracy of the beſt races of men by impure mixtures, and by an improper 
education and manner of life.— Example of one heroic race being preſerved by living 
in a proper way.—The Government in Rome under the Kings, the fame with the 
| heroical Governmerit.—Better under one King than two Conſuls—Of the defect of 
the heroic Governments in giving ſo much power to the people. The conſequence 
of that in Athens and in Rome.—Another objeftion to this heroical Government is, 
Nee 
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— That the democratical is the worſt, the author ſuppoſes in the preceding chapter. 
— That it is ſo, proved a priori, from the nature of man and of government; 
| Proved alſo by fact and experience, — particularly by the example of the Athenians, 
a people, the clevereſt that perhaps ever exiſted; yet they could not 'govern them- 
ſelves. When they ceaſed to be governed by the laws which. Solon gave them, or 
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by eminent men, that got the lead among them, 5 
diſorder, and their State was ruined.— Their ſcizing the public money, and applying 
it to their maintainance and pleaſures, one of the chief cauſes. of their ruin.— This 
made them live an indolent and pleaſurable life, which made them unfit for the great 
wars, wherein they engaged—of their loſſes in the Peloponeſian war,—which had 
| like to have ended in the total deſtruction of their city.—By the peace which they 
were forced to make, they were ſubjected to thirty tyrants. —One chief reaſon of 
their ill ſucceſs in the war, was their fuſpicion of all the men of eminence among 
S them,—which made them practice that extraordinary form of proceſs called Oſtra- 
i ciſm,—Example of that in the caſe of Ariſtides.— They might perhaps have taken 
Syracuſe, if they had not recalled Alcibiades from that expedition. Their reaſon 
for recalling him, a moſt frivolous one. The adminiſtration of their affairs at Rome 
in ſome inſtances accompanied with the greateſt injuſtice, —an example of this in the 
condemnation and execution of fourteen of their ſea commanders, who had obtained 
for them a fingle victory.—Their democratical form of government corrupted their 
_ manners,—and made them a people quite different from their anceſtors. —Their go- 
. vernment a moſt compleat democracy, where Liberty and Equality were in the high- 
eſt perfection. No other example neceſſary to prove how bad a government demo- 
- cracy is, than the example of France before our eyes more folly, madneſs, and 
. crimes, committed under that government by the French, than there. is any, example 
of in any other nation in che ſame ſhort ſpace of time. Monarchy the beſt form. of 
government.—It is the government of the Univerſe, and the firſt government among 
men ſo much founded in nature, that it takes place occaſionally even in conſtitu- 
_ tions of which it is no part, —as in the caſe of the Dictator among the Romans, — 
Of the perpetual Dictator in Rome, and then of their Emperors. One eſſential dif- 
ference betwixt the democratical-and monarchical governments, that the democrati- 
. cal never can be a good government, but the monarchical, though not reſtrained by 
laws, may be a good government ;—two chances for that, if the King be a good 
King, or his Miniſter a good Miniſter.—The particular happineſs of Britain is to have 
both good.—Nothing can make men defirous of a change of ſuch a government, but 
e ee eee b r thr eh 
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| of Joſeph no other regular government then on earth, except in India: — ut that 

government derived from Egypt.— All governments confiſt of the governors. and the 
| governed. —Of the governors in Egypt.— The government there monarchical, which 
the Egyptians. thought the beſt government. —The King in Egypt had only the EXE= 
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ed the religion of the country, and arts and ſciences. The excellency of every man, 
in every art and ſcience, inuſt depend upon his natural genius and his education, —of 
theſe two the firſt is principal Nature muſt lay the foundation of excelling in all 
 arts.—Of the difference betwixt the philoſophy of the Egyptians and that of the 
Greek philoſophers, as to the natural diſtinction of men.— The Greek philoſophers 
thought that education alone was ſufficient to make a good governing man.— The 
Prieſts of Egypt were the governing men there.—The name which they gave them- 
ſelyes They were kept quite diſtin®t from the reſt of the people, —had the cuſtody 
of religion, and the care of arts and ſciences. Iheſe two neceſſarily connected. 
Without having cultivated his intellectual faculties, no man can have a juſt idea of 
ſupreme intelligence. The reaſon for this. Further proofs that there is a natural 


difference of men. A great diſtinction of men in India in antient times. — This is 


ſtill to be ſcen there. This diſtinction of men every where to be found, even in 
the new diſcovered World in the South Sea. No doctrine more abſurd than that of 
the natural equality of men.— The moſt pernicious doctrine when applied to govern- 


claſſes of men in Egypt, ſet apart and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt.— 
And the military claſs.—Some obſervations upon that claſs,—They belong to the | 


ad order of men mentioned by Hefiod. —The other claſſes conſiſt of men who are 

neceſſary in every ſtate, being ſuch as provide the neceſſaries of life for the people. 
— Difference betwixt Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, as to the diviſion of them. 
To make the diſtinction of men among the inferior clafles, a matter of great difficul- 
ty.—l1t was the work of the Dzmon Kings in Egypt, who formed the polity of E- 


gypt.— This polity formed before the expedition of Ofiris into India, — not the work 


of any of the human Kings. Providence interpoſed to promote the progreſs of men 
towards their recovery from their fallen ſtate, by the improvement of their intellec- 
tual faculties This he did among the Jews, to whom he gave a law and conſtitu- 
tion, by his Angels ard by Moſes. This he did alſo in Egypt, but not in ſo ſignal 

manner, as among the Jews.—It was proper that a difference ſhould be made be- 
twixt the two nations —OF the education in Egypt. There the beſt education poſ- 
ſible; for it was domeſtic,—all arts and ſciences there hereditary, and continually in- 
creaſing from generation to generation.——This education compared with the education 
among us, and the education among the Greeks and Romans.—Nature and Educa- 


tion never ſeparated among the Egyptians.— Where that ſeparation is made, the 


characters of men can never be perfect. —Of the manner of living of the Egyptian 
Prieſts, —This too qualified them to excel in arts and ſciences—ln this likewiſe very 
different from men of ſcience in other countries. —It was therefore neceſſary, that 
they ſhould excel the Greeks and every other nation in arts and philaſophy-—The 
Egyptians had not among chem the arts of poetry and rhetogig—Nev. did: hey cul 
F as it was no art of pleaſure among them. 
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the Greeks, —The Greek genius, particularly ſuited for the fine arts. Of the elec- 
tion of the Kings in Egypt. The Prieſts there were electors, —but had not ſo great 
power over the Kings, as the Prieſts of Ethiopia had, though the Egyptians were a 
colony of Ethiopians, aad though there was a great ſimilarity of cuſtoms and man- 
numme Plage 201 
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Obſervations to prove that the Egyptian form of government was moſt perfeft.—The 
Egyptian government had not the fault of the heroic governments, nor of the later 

governments in Greece, that of being too popular, The conſequence of a popular 
government is, giving power to men who can neither give nor take good council. — 

The government of Egypt had not another defect of the heroic governments in 
Greece, viz. that it was not fit for the cultivation of arts and ſciences —Leiſure re- 
- quired for that, þ fl of eee ee Id te ie ot 
Egypt had.—Antient learning never could have been reſtored in Europe in 15th 
and 16th centuries, if men had not been ſet apart for that purpoſe. —ObjeRion to the 


Egyptian government, that it was not a free goyernment, ſuch as the heroic govern- 
ments.—Anſwer, that it was not a popular government, and ſo much the better 


for not being ſuch 3—reaſon for this —ObjeCtion, that the people in Egypt were go- 
verned like flaves—Anſwer, that they were ſo wiſe, as to ſubmit willingly to the 
eſtabliſhed among them, and not to obey through fear or by compulſion. 
Albis was the cafe of the Capadocians of old, and the Peaſants at preſent in Poland 
and Ruſſia. The conſequences of the people being taken from their private buſineſs 
to attend the Public, is their poverty.—Examples of this in Athens and Rome.— 
They will defire to make profit of the Public; and that will produce faction and cor- 
| ruption.—No Slaves in Egypt.—That proved by the filence of Antient authors upon 
| | ” that ſubjedt, and by the preſent practice in India.—Seſoltris did not make Slaves of 
| his Captives, but employed them in public works. —Slavery, an impolitical inſtitution, 
' *— not neceflary in Egypt, as it was in Greece and Rome.—No indigence in Egypt, 1 
ſuch as in modern Nations, and was in antient times. No money there. Commerce 
carried on by exchange—No great eſtates. That prevented by the Agraran law, di- 
"viding the land among three orders of the State. No foreign luxury in Egypt, as 
they had no trade with other countries —A fingular thing in the Hiſtory of Egypt, 
that they made no Provinces of the Countries they conquered,—nor impoſed any 
tribute upon them. —The Egyptians, not only happy themſelves, but a public bleſ- 
ing to mankind, by importing arts and civility among them. The three great arti- 
les of the political ſyſtem, are the health, the morals, and the numbers of the peo- 
% * W | i ; . | ple. 
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ple. As to health, the Egyptians the healthieſt of all civilifed nations ;—uſed Phy- 
ic, not only to cure diſeaſes, but to prevent them. As to morals—theſe better in 
Egypt than in other countries, becauſe they were the moſt religious of men,—and had 
not thofe-teraptations to vice, which other nations have by wealth and by indigence. 
And their only property; which could not be accumulated in the hands of indi- 
viduals.—As to numbers, «theſe were wonderful in Egypt.—A particular account of 
the number of Cities under Amaſis and Ptolemy Lagus.—This number of Cities more 
to be depended on than the numbering of Men.—Reaſons given for the wonderful 
increaſe of Men in Egypt. —All marrying, and having children.—Al children 
brought up at the ſmalleſt expence.—And children not dying under age, as ſo many 
die among us.—One extraordinary reaſon for the increaſe of people, was the addi- 
tion to the country of the Delta. This muſt have added very much to the numbers 
of the people, as well as to the increaſe of learning.—The Egyptian Government 
thus proved to be the beſt that ever exiſted ; and the moſt fitted for the cultivation 
af arts and ſciences. The duration of the Government of Egypt, a proof of its ex- 
cellency.—No changes made in it during a prodigious number of years. No diſputes 
about the ſucceſſion to the Crown, till the Greeks came among them.—The Ethio- 
pian Kings to be conſidered as of the ſame country,—Proof of the perfection of the 
Government of Egypt, is the duration of the fame Government in India, notwith- 
ſtanding all the conqueſts that have been made in that country.—People in India di- 
vided in the ſame manner as in Egypt. The Hindoos of India, a very happy peo- 
r e Ap yg be og blew Page 220 
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. Ste of Fpe with is ante Stat —The change more for 
che worſe than in any other country.—dn Herodotus's time, it was a country more 
- wonderful than all the other countries upon the earth. —Of its climate, and its river. 
Ehe climate not liable to exceſs either of hot or cold, dry or wet.—The changes 
pl theſe produce many diſeaſes among men.—The river more wonderful than the 
— Alt has created a country in Egypt,—and makes this country wonderfully 
"Punta by renewing the ſoil of it —Without that, the land of Egypt could not have 
C ag - 
riculture in Egypt a very eaſy art, which is fo laborious in other countries. It de- 

livered them from the reproach of feeding upon dung The riyer, befides, yielded 
_ many plants of different kinds, upon which the inhabitants of the marſhy part of 
Egypt lived. The land of Egypt fertile as well as the water.+It produced wheat 


© | and barley-which grew wild there) and no where elfe Of the works. af arti;in E- 


TORO PERO the mounds of earth, upon which 
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the cities were built, and without which the country could not have been inhabited. 
— The ſecond great work of art in Egypt, was the Lake of Mzris;—a moſt uſeful work, 
— of wonderful circumference and depth.— The third great work of Egypt, was the 
Labyrinth.—The fourth, the Pyramids,—the /aft of the great works of Egypt, as He- 
rodotus has arranged them, but ſuch, that, if they had not been ſtill extant, we 
could not have believed in the other wonders of Egypt.—The greateſt work of art a- 
mong the Egyptians, was their Government,—the ſubject of which was Men, and 
not materials ſuch as ſtone and brick.—In this they exceeded all the world. All 
- theſe arts, joined with their prodigious numbers, and the arts and ſciences they in- 
vented, make them the moſt wonderful people on earth. Of the preſent ſtate of 
Egypt, —wonderfully changed for the worſe,—firſt, as to the numbers of the people. 
— The antient Egyptian Race not to be found in Egypt:—So that the nation may be 
ſaid to be annihilated. —Inſtead of being the moſt fruitful country in the world, not 
able to maintain the few inhabitants that are in it: And, inſtead ef being the heal- 
thieſt country in the world, it is now the ſeat of diſeaſe. Page 245 
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Recaitlaion of what has been dun i the former chapter—The fubjef of the origin 
of the arts and ſciences continued. The art of government invented in Egypt, and 
brought to perfection. Of the neceffary arts of life there invented. Language alſo 
will be ſhown to have been there invented. The uſe of fire diſcovered in Egypt ;— 
and the uſe of it in making glaſs, which was unknown to the Greeks and Romans.— 
Glaſs coloured like precious ſtones, alſo known to them ;—likewiſe the hatching of 
chickens without incubation.—Of the art of muſic:—lt was praftiſed in Egypt for the 
beſt purpoſes: —As it was practiſed there, it was alſo there invented. The praftice 
of it very antient in Egypt.—It was invented under the Dæmon Kings, —and was 
preſerved with the greateſt care, and no innovation of it ſuffered. —For' this purpoſe, 
there muſt have been a notation of it—Ap art of muſic of very-difficult invention, 
being the application of numbers to the tones of the human voice or of inſtruments, 
—a ſhort account given of the difficulty of the invention.—k could only have been 
invented in a country ſuch as Egypt, where arts and ſciences were cultivated. —The 
Greek muſic no better than the muſic of the Hurons, till Pythagoras brought the art 
into Greece from Egypt.—From thence they only got the Diatonic Scale.—To this 
they added the Chromatic and the Enharmonjc.—This. refinement . of muſic not ſo. 
proper for the uſeful purpoſes to which the Egyptians applied it.— The Greeks had 
alſo modes of muſic, ſuch as the Dorian, the Phrygian, and Lydian.—The writing 
art more connected with language than muſic.— It is language not pronounced. A 


wanderful art, by which ſounds are made vifible,—a progreſs in the writing art as in 
0 1 every 
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every other. At firſt, the ideas were directly repreſented, by figures natural or ſym · 
bolical.— Theſe laſt were what is called Hieroglyphits.— Of the affiſtance given to 
our intellect by our ſenſes, and how wonderfully the two concur to carry on man in 
the purſuit of knowledge.—The advantages of the writing art. This art invented in 
Egypt by a Demon, called Theuth.—But he invented only the notation of the ele- 
mental ſounds by written - chara&ters.—The analyſis of language, into elemental 
. ſounds, was before his time, under the Dzmon Kings. Page 254 
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Of the difficulty of the invention of Language. The forming of ideas, neceſſarily pre- 
vious to the invention of Language; as there can be no Language, which has only 
names for individual things. Of the difference betwixt Particular and General Ideas: 
Abſtract and General Ideas not the ſame.—Of the material part of Language, Ar- 
ticulation of wonderful difficult invention.—Nature has furniſhed the materials, 
with which other arts work; but we have created the materials of Language.—Won- 
derful, that we ſhould have learned to articulate by any practice. Speaking the moſt 
wonderful thing among Men.—As Men ſpeak by imitation, they muſt have been 
taught to ſpeak.— This could not be done by Men ſuch as we,—but they muſt have 
had ſupernatural aſſiſtance, and been taught by Dzmons.—A Language of Art could 
not have been formed without Men having made ſome - progreſs in other Arts and 
Sciences. This could not be without ſome kind of Language being uſed before a 
Language of Art was formed.—The formal part of Language, a moſt wonderful part 
of the Art. There muſt be words in a Language of Art, to expreſs every thing in 
che World of Nature and the World of Art, Immaterial things as. well as Material. 
— Each individual thing impoſſible to be expreſſed, —only the ſpecies of them can be 
exprefled, Theſe ſo many, that they could not be all expreſſed by words unconnefted 
with one another.—But they are connected together by the three great Arts of Lan- 

guage, Derivation, Compoſition, and Fleftion.—Of theſe three, the greateſt Art is 
nn the Art of it in the Verb. To a Language that is perfect 
is joined the pleaſant Art of Muſic, conſiſting of Melody and Rhythm.— This com- 
mon to ſeveral of the Antient Languages, and to ſome Modern Languages.—Of the 
difference betwixt the Muſic of the Chineſe Language and that of the Greek. The 
one is Chanting or Singing; the other of a fine Melodious flow, ſuitable to Lan- 
guage, and quite, different from common Mufic.—Language thus ſhown to be a 
moſt beautiful as well as uſeful Art, and of the greateſt extent, variety, and, at the 


ſame time, regularity. : 1 p. 264 
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Reaſons for the Author inſiſting ſo much upon the difficulty of the invention of the Art 
of Language.—One reaſon is, that it tends to prove, that Language muſt have been 
invented in Egypt, where ſo many other arts were invented. —Proved, 1% That | 
Language was invented by the Egyptians, by the. progreſs they made in other arts 
and in ſciences, which could not have been without Language. 24%), Articulation 
could not have been invented without the aſſiſtance of thoſe Dzmon Kings, whom 
the Egyptians had.—3tis, We are ſure that the Egyptians made the firſt ſtep in the 
invention of an art of Language, by analyſing it into its elemental founds.—They did 
not ſtop at that analyſis, but like wiſe analyſed the words into the parts of ſpeech.— © 
But theſe words at firſt monoſyllabieal.— In this ſtate Language went to China, where 
it remains unimproved, in its original ſtate, Hieroglyphics went there alſo;—and 
there they are ſtill preſerved. In Egypt the art was perfected by the invention of 
the Alphabet, and of a Pollyſyllabical Language, formed by. Derivation; Compoſi- 
tion, and Flection.— This compleated the Grammatical Art, and the Art of Lan- 
the invention of Language. Sundry reaſons given why they were not the inventors 
of it.— 10, Their Genius did not lead them that way, being wholly employed in 
Trade, and ſtudious only of Gain,.—2dly, They had no Polity fit for the invention 
or Cultivation of arts.— 3a, They lived, in antient times, in the neighbourhood. af 
the' Egyptians, and ſo may be ſuppoſed to have got Language and other arts from 
therh.—470, They had their Religion from Egypt.— This proved by ſundry fats. — 
The Egyptians, therefore, the inventors, and the only inventors- of Language, — 
How Language and other arts. were tranſmitted from Egypt to other Countries, is 
T 1 nnn mn My, uſing 
| | Books | n *\\ . 
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pear to have made any great progreſs.— The Lybians quite a Savage People. They 
ſpoke a very barbarous Language, which they may have formed from hearing the 
Egyptian Language ſpoken.— To Aſia the Egyptian Language and Arts may have 
been carried by Seſoſtris, who overran even the northern parts of Aſia, and eſta- 
bliſhed a colony at Colchis upon the Euxine Sea: — The Jews learned their Language 
from Egypt, — but it was 2 corrupt dialect of the Egyptian which they ſpoke.— This 
proved from what paſſed in Egypt when Jacob and his family came there. They 
learned alſo the writing Art in Egypt, and wrote like the Egyptians from right to 
left. From Chaldæa the Egyptian Language proceeded to other parts of Aſia.— The 
Art of Language, though of more difficult invention than any other Art, is of very 
eaſy communication.— Of the progreis of the Egyptian Arts from Egypt to Europe. 
—Seloſtris, from Colebis, might have gone by land to Thrace, where he was. 
But the eaſier and ſhorter patiage from Eyypt to Europe was by Scea.—Of Navigation 
the Egyptians had the uſe in the carlieit tunes. The neareſt Iſland in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to Egypt was Crete. — [hither the Egyptian Arts firit went, being intro- 
| duced by the Idei Dafyle and the Curetes.— That Religion came from Egypt to 
Crete, proved by the Samotbracian and Eleuſinian My iteries, being well known 
there.—Saturn the firſt. King of Crete, being dethroned by his Son Jupiter, carried 
from thence the Egyptian Arts to Italy, and made a Haturnian age there.—Jupiter 
ruled in Greece as weil as in Crete, introduced there the Egyptian Arts. heſe 
Arts brought into Greece more direcuy by Coiomes from Egypt.— The ncceffity of 
Migration from ſo ſmall a Country as Eyypt, and 10 yopuious.—Of the two Colonies. 
which came from Egypt, and formed the nations ot Athenians and Arcadians >— 
Theſe the two moſt antient nations of Greece. From Arcadia came a Colony under 
Qenotrus, that ſettled in Italy, and another under Exander— From Arcadia came 
the Pelaſgi, who introduced a great deal of Civiluy and Arts into Greece, particu- 
larly the Writing Ari: — But the Egyptians carried. their Arts to a Country very re- 
mote, .viz.. India. This the ſubject of another chapter. Page 280 
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The ſimilarity of Polity, Cuſtoms, and Manners, betwixt nations ſo remote as Egypt 
and India, wonderful, and without example,—not to be found even in nations con- 
tiguous—The firſt reſemblance is, in a thing fingular to both nations,—viz. the divi- 
on of the people into claſſes, according to their ſeveral occupations —This divifion 
in India, more accurate and minute than in Egypt.— Another ſingularity in which 
the two nations agree is, the veneration of the Cow.—Of the diviſin of Time into 
Months and Years;—the fame in India as it was in Egypt, and is among us The 
diviſion into Weeks not neceſſary for any purpoſes of life, yet obſerved both in India 
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and Egypt.—The days alſo conſecrated to the ſame planets and in the ſame order. 
be conformity betwixt the two nations, as to the ſigns of the Zodiac, moſt ex- 
traordinary.— Of the Religion of India. The ſame diſtinftion made there, betwixt 
the Popular Religion of the country and the Religion of Philoſophers. —The fall of 
man maintained by the Indians, and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments,— 
alſo the doctrine of the tranſmigration of minds; which came originally from Egypt. 
— The diet and manner of life of the Indians, the ſame as in antient Egypt.—They 
eat no fleſh, but of the beaſts which they ſacrifice. —They drink no wine or ſtrong 
-- liquors; and neither did the Egyptians in very antient times. The fame regard for 
the animal life in India as in Egypt.—The killing of ſome animals was a capital crime 
in Egypt, and is ſo in India. There a mulct is impoſed for the killing of any ani- 
mal, even Tygers.—A reſemblance betwixt the two nations alſo in their feſtivals, and 
exhibitions on thoſe occaſions. | Page 288 
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dy accident. - nor could each of theſe nations have been the original inventors.— The 

one muſt have copied from the other. The queſtion then, Which was the original, 

| their inſtitutions and caſtoms,—ſuch a conformity could not have been produced in 

the ordinary way of commerce. The two nations, therefore, muſt have mixed and 

1 ; © Hved together for ſome time. —The Indians did not go to Egypt.—Therefore the 
Egyptians came 8 India. This proved not by argument only, but by facts; —a par- 

tcular account given by Diodorus of the expedition to India by Ofitis,—alfo of that 
NN 

not the firſt Egyptian King that went to India. This atteſted not only by the ſacred 

books of the Egyptians, but by tradition preſerved among the moſt learned of the 

Indians. In that tradition a memorable ſtory preſerved, of Oſiris having ſaved his 

army from a peſtilential diſeaſe by carrying it to a hill called M. geg. Hence the 

7 Greek fable. Summary of the evidence of Oſiris having gone to India.—Objection 
to the account of Ofiris's expedition, that Herodotus ſays nothing of it.— This an 
fwcred.—The tradition alſo mentions that Hercules was in India, and clothes and 

ing and armour of Hercules.—Memorials of Ofiris in India, to be ſeen in the days of 

„Alexander, and even of Diodorus Siculus.—Strabo did not believe in the expedition 

of Ofiris.—A reaſon given for that.— The Egyptians could not go to India to learn 

civility and arts;—theſe they muſt have had before,—and the Indians muſt have 

learned them from NPR e of black men, with woolly 

hair, 


2 
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hair, to be ſeen in India; and alſo in China and Japan.— Proof that the Egyptiar 
Religion, as well as arts, was carried to all the countries of the Eaſt as well as to 
India. Language alſo carried from Egypt to India, —a language of art, the work of 
ſcience and philoſophy; in which analyſis is very much practiſed. Page 295. 
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The Egyptians muſt have had the uſe of a Language of Art before they could have in- 
vented ſo many Arts and Sciences, as it is proved they did inven.—This Language 
they muſt have invented themſelves, or got from ſome other country no other 
country but Egypt, where it could have been invented. —The Phœnicians could not 
have been the inventors of a Language of Art, for reaſons which are given. The 
| queſtion is, Whether Ofiris carried to India the Language of Egypt, as well as its 
other arts ?—It the language of India were a barbarous language, it could not be 
ſuppoſed to have come from Egypt.—But the Shanſcrit, the original language of In- 
dia, a language of the greateſt art. This proved by the teſtimony of Sir William 
Jones, and of Braſſey Halhed.—lt excels in the three great arts of Language, Deriva- 
tion, Compoſition, and Flection, and particularly in the laſt.— In the pronunciation 
it has both Melody and Rhythm; —and its Poetry is formed by ſhort and long ſylla- 
bles ;—A. ſpecimen of that Poetry given by Braticy Halhed.—in that ſpecimen, the 
words are of great length, and fuil of vowels.—Lher alphabet eouliſts of 50 letiers. 
Tue long and ſhort vowels marked by different characters. The author learned 
more of the Shanſcrit language from Mr Wilkins than he has lcarued any other way. 
Mr Wilkins has proved by fact, what the author thought could. only be proved by 
argument, that the Shanſcrit was the Egyptian language imported into India by Oſi- 
ris.— This proved by comparing the Greek with. the Shanſcrit.— General reflections 
on the tranſmiſſion of languages from one country to another, and the changes there 
by made in the languages.—And, firf, as to the pronunciation.—'That changes in 
the ſame nation; but much more when a language is carried to a different nation, 
and that nation at a great diſtance.—2d/y, As to the ſenſe of the worda.— This chang - 
ed, too, by the language going to a different country. — Examples of derivative. lan- 
guages much changed from the original ;—ſuch as the Italian, French, and Spaniſh, 
and the dialeQts of the Gothic.—Though theſe languages did not travel far, yet ſo 
changed as not to be intelligible, though one underſtands the parent language :—S0 
different alſo from one another, that the underſianding of one wilt not make you 
underſtand anocher.— The change muſt have been much greater in the antient Egyp- 
tian language, when it travelled as far as India, and was introduced among a. people 
ſo barbarous as the Indians then were. —As it is ſpoken by the common people there, 
it is nat to be known for the language of antient Egypt, but preſerved among the 
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©  Bramins.—Another obſervation upon the paſſage of language from one country to 

another. The pronunciation muſt be very much changed, particularly of the vowels; 
_, —alſo of the conſonants. Words of the ſame ſound do not prove two languages to 

be the ſame,—not even if they be of the ſame ſenſe likewiſe, unleſs there be many 

of them, or words that muſt have been original in all languages. A conformity be- 
| twixt two languages in the three great arts of Language, Compoſition, Derivation, 

| | | and Flection, the ſureſt proof of their being originally the ſame language.—The 
i names of numbers, and of members of the human body, and of relations, muſt be 

| = | original words in all languages., Of the names of numbers.—Theſe in Shanſcrit 
_- | dme fame as in Greek and Latin.—Some anomalies in theſe numbers of the Shanſcrit, 


| | and the ſame in Greek and Latin.—The names of the members of the human body 
the fame in Shanſcrit as in Greek and Latin, —alſo the names of Relations.—-The 
F | dme of God in Shanſcrit, the ſame as in Greek and Latin, —many words of the 

| | Stanfſcrit more Latin than Greek.—Inftances of that.—A difference in the ſound of 
N | the words in Shanſcrit, and in Greek, and Latin.—This accounted for, from the 
| | great changes in the pronunciation of language.—Of Greek names of places and per- 
| | | ſons in India, when Alexander was there,—theſe names more Greek than the pre- 
* | ſent Shanſcrit . The reaſon of this.—A great many more Greek words to be collec- 
. ted from the Shanfcrit—Mr Wilkins has given the author about 50 more. Other 
DES words he has got from other travellers in India. Of the reſemblance of the two lan- 
| | | - guages in the three great arts of Language, Compoſition, Derivation, and Flection. 
1 xamples of compoſition in the Shanſerit.— One extraordinary compoſition, with 
ö the A privative, as common in the Shanſcrit as in the Gree Of derivation in the 
 Shanſcrit, Mr Wilkins has given the author no example, — but is uſed in that lan- 
| ; | guage as well as compoſition and flection.—Of flection in the Shanſcrit—The great 
variety of this art of language Verbs in f. in the Shanſcrit as well as in the Greek, 
—a ſpecimen of four perſons of the preſent tenſe of the ſubſtantive verb in the Shan- 

crit, the ſame with the Greek and Latin.—Mr Wilkins, by comparing the two lan- 

guages, has proved that in fact the two languages are the ſame,—has ſettled, in this | 
5 way, a fact which was denied by ſome antient authors, that the Egyptians were in 

1 | * Aridia.—The learned world thereby much obliged to him. Plage 318 
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The Language imported by Ofris into India is ſtill preſerved under the name of the 
$7 Th Shanſerit. It is the Sacred Language of India; now underſtood only by the Bra- 
8 | mins. Alt is to be preſumed, that the Language of Egypt, as it went as far as India, 
g 4 Vent alſo to the neighbouring countries. But, beſides preſumption, there is proof 

from facts. This furniſhed by M. Gebelin in his Monde Primitif —He, and Bullet 
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in his Celtic Dictionary, maintain, chat there was 2 primitive Language, from which 
all the other Languages on earth are derived, —That ſuch a Language did exiſt, M. 


Gebelin has proved, by comparing the ſeveral Languages in the world with one ano- 
ther, — the European, Aſiatic, and American, Languages compared together by him. 
America peopled from the north eaſt parts of Aſia.—A curious fact related of a 
ſingular cuſtom of the Egyptians which the Americans have adopted. The method 
which M. Gebelin has followed in making this compariſon, very proper, by finding 
out the radical words in the ſeveral Languages.—Of the difference of ſound of deri- 
vative words from their radicals in the fame Language; but this difference much 
greater in different dialects of that Language,—An exact account, digeſted into 
tables, given by Gebelin, of the changes of derivative words from the originat — 
The change of vowels in the derivative Languages, not ſo great as of conſonants ;— 
The reaſon for this. —But conſonants alſo changed. —This makes the difference” ſo. 
great betwixt the original and derivative Languages. Of the monoſyllables of the 
Chineſe Language many of them ta be found in other Languages, and particularly 
in the Coptic.—Thus 'proved,, that there was a time when there was only. one Lan- 
guage on the face of the earth . The author, before he read M. Gebelin, was. of a- 
| nother opinion.—What that Language was M. Gebelin has not determined. —Alb the 
Languages of Europe, he fays, are derived from the Celtic But the Celts did not 
invent their Language, nor the Goths theirs. The Gothic a more perfect Language 
in ſorne reſpect than the Latin.—Any nation ſpeaking a language of art, only proves. 
| that the original Language came to them in greater perfection than to other nations. 
- —Fhe reſemblance betwixt the Celtic and other Languages, no proof that theſe 
Languages are derived from the Celtic —The Greek Language was certainly not de- 
rived from the Celtic, but came directly from Egypt.—If the Greeks did not invent 
their Language, how can we ſuppoſe that the Celts or Goths did. The progreſs of 
the formation of the Language of art, in Egypt, muſt have begun with words of one 
ſyllable.—ln that way the Chineſe monoſyllabic Language is to be accounted for. 
Theſe monoſyllabical words, were the roots of the primitive Language.—A great 
queſtion, By what rule, or whether by any rule, theſe roots were formed ?—The 
letters, according to M. Gebelin, are to be conſidered as a kind of roots. The Au- 
thors opinion in this matter Nothing, even among men, done without ſome rea- 
fon,—Many words formed from the ſound. —Even ideas may be expreſſed by a ſound, 
which is ſuppoſed to have ſome analogy to them. The Shanſcrit, according to Fa- 
ther Pons, a moſt wonderful piece of art and ſcience. It analyſes the particular 
ideas, expreſſed by the words, into the general ideas from which they ariſe. —Theſe 
expreſſed by monoſyllabſes, which are the roots of the Language. Monoſyllables 
being the fimpleſt words are the fitteſt for Derivation and Compolition.— From theſe 


roots, n eee, according to fixed awd ay 
Yor . terminate 
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terminate rules, the words of the Shanſcrit, expreſſing the particular ideas, falling 
under the general ideas denoted by the roots. Examples of this given by Pons the 
| Jeſuit; —a knowledge of the roots, and of the Grammar of the Language, together 
with the rules of derivation and compoſition, will enable a perſon to form a Lan- 
guage of his own, which will be underſtood by thoſe who know the art by which the 
Language is formed. The Jeſuit Pons's account, of this Language, confirmed by 
Mr Wilkins.— This Language the work of philoſophers. —It may be compared to the 
Categories of Archytas.— The Greek and Latin, though not ſo perfect as the Shan- 
ſcrit, wonderful works of art, connecting, by means of Derivation, Compoſition, and 
Flection, ſome millions of words.—Flettion the greateſt of theſe. —Its wonderful ef- 
fefts in nouns and verbs.—lt the Greek verb upwards of a thouſand variations. 
M. Gebelin, though learned in Languages, knew ſo little of the philoſophy of Lan- 
guage, as to maintain that men ſpeak naturally, and have from nature the ideas they 
expreſs by the words.—According to him, two perſons meeting, who had learned 
no Language, would hold communication together by ſpeech, and underſtand one 
another. This the primitve Language of Gebelin:—According to him, all other arts, 
as well as Language, natural to men; and they have from the beginning the know- 
ledge of aſtronomy, and of all the arts of life. —No natural ſtate according to Gebe- 
lin, the Savages, at preſent to be found, being men degenerated. —The Author's 
ſyſtem, from antient books, very different from Gebelin's though an admirer of 
Greek learning, and a reader of many books in that Language, M. Gebelin has not 

read their philoſophers, who would have taught him the progreſs of man from capa- 
city to energy Without Greek philoſophy, no natural talents or application will a- 
vail, —Contradiftion in Gebelin's ſyſtem ;—it is refuted by the fact, of deaf perſons 
being likewiſe dumb, and being taught to ſpeak with great labour and much difficul- 
ty. Even the moſt barbarous Language a work of art, if the words expreſs all the 
ideas of the ſpeaker, and are connected together. Men, in the natural ſtate, with- 
out the uſe of ſpeech, are in the caſe of dumb men ;—They could not teach them- 
ſelves:— But the Dæmon Kings of Egypt, who invented Language, muſt firſt have 
taught themſelves, and then others.—Progreſs of the art even in Egypt. The firſt 
words there monoſyllables.—The Language in that ſtate went to China :—When a 
Language of words of ſeveral ſyllables was invented, . theſe monoſyllables were made 
the roots of the Language. In this way the Shanfcrit was formed.—But the Chineſe 
have preſerved the Language, in monoſy llables, as they got it, The great imperfec- 
tion of that Language.—The queſtion, In what country Gebelin's primitive Lan- 
guage was invented ?—It could be no where but in Egypt, where the Dzmon Kings 
rei he Jews had no Language revealed to them,—no country in ſuch a ſtate 


of ON when Ofiris went to India, that they could have invented the moſt bar=  - 


barous Language.—Of the way the Egyptian Language was communicated to other 
nations, 
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nations, and how it came to be ſo barbarous as it was ſpoken by ſome natione,—It 
was conveyed to India by-Ofiris, and by hini depoſited in the hands of the Bramins, 
who have: preſerved it with little or no corruption, but have not improved it.— It al- 
ſo went to Greece, but not in ſo great purity as to India,—was preſerved there by 
Homer and the other paets,—Next to the Greek Language, it is in the greateſt pu- 
rity in the Celtic. This proved by its reſemblance to the Latin, —and by the name 
of Shanſcrit being a Celtic word. Surpriſing that in ſome of the moſt barbarous Lan- 


guages, a good deal of the art of the antient Egyptian Language ſhould be preſerved, 
as in the Gothic even in the Language of Greenland there is a dual number.— 
How ſo many Languages, differing ſo much from one another, ſhould be all derived 
from one primitive Language, accounted for. The variety made in the two Egyp- 
tian alphabets ſtill more wonderful. Objection anſwered, that it was not conſiſtent 
Vith the wiſdom. and goodneſs of God, to confine the invention of Language to one 
country. That country ſufficient for the purpoſe. —The variety of the ſyſtem of na- 
ture did not admit that many countries ſhould be ſo well fitted for that purpoſe.— 
- Objetion, that all the people on earth have not learned the uſe of ſpeech, particu- 
eee as ſome wild people in Ethi- 
opia have done | l Page 333 
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The hiſtory of Religion ftiy ſubjoined to the hiſtory of arts and Teiences.—In what 
ſenſe Religion is natural to man: It does not belong to him in his natural ſtate, nor 
even when he lives in herds, —but only in the civiliſed ſtate ʒ not even in the bet 
ages of civility.— This proved both by:the-reafon of the thing, and by three exam- 
ples.—The knowledge of a God aroſe from man's ſtudying himſelf. —TFhe progreſs 
of that ſtudy, and the reaſoning, by which men were convinced of the exiſtence of 
ſuch a Being.— As men, firit-idea of a God from themſelves, they na- 

turally made him like themſelves, conſiſting both of body and mind, but both more 
excellent than theirs Egypt che country in which Religion had its origin, as well 
as arts and ſciences. This proved both by the reaſon of the thing, and the autho- 
rities of authors. — Egypt having been governed ſo long by Demon Kings, there 
were two Religions there, a Philoſophical Religion, and a Religion for the vulgar. 
Religion went from Egypt to Greece ;—alſo to India, where ſeveral monuments of 
the Religion of Egypt are to be ſeen. at this day. Thel idea of a God went to other 

5 countries as well as to Greece and India, though not the worſhip as practiſed in E- 
gypt.—A plurality of Gods according to the firſt Religion among men ;—but one 
principle among them, according to the Religion both of Egypt and Greece. — As 

| ww antient Gods were ſuppoſed to have bodies, they had alfo ſenſes that were to 

d2 | be 
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be gratified ;—and their minds alſo were to be gained, in the ſame way as the minds 
of men, by things preſented to them.—The firſt things offered to the Gods were the 
fruits of the earth. — The memory of theſe offerings preſerved both in Egypt and 
| Greece. When men began to eat fleſh, animals were offered to the Gods. This 
done ſo conſtantly when they killed animals, that to All was ſaid to ſacriſce.— This 
enjoined in ſome nations as a duty, particularly among the Jews. The Gods, by 
thoſe ſacrifices, were ſuppoſed to have their ſmell gratified, and their ears pleaſed by 
the muſic accompanying the ſacrifice. Their eyes alſo pleaſed by magnificent - Tem- 
ples, Altars, and Proceflions.—lIn return for theſe offerings, it was expected that the 
Gods would give them ſucceſs in war and their other occupations ;—and would re- 
veal to them future events, which they ſuppoſed was done in many different ways. 
— Among the Jews, Moſes was obliged to eſtabliſh a Religion reſembling the Reli- 
gion of the times: They were incapable of receiving any other. This the ſtate of 
Religion in the firſt ages of the world, before arts and ſciences had made any confider- 
able progreſs.--But after arts and ſciences were improved, Religion wore a very different 
face.— All Arts, Sciences, and Philoſophy, came originally from Egypt. From E- 
gypt they went to Greece. Of the great diſcoveries made by Philoſophy in Theolo- 
gy. Of the Platonic Doctrine of the Trinity. The firſt, ſecond, and third perfons 
of that Trinity explained. An error ſhown in our Engliſh tranſlation, with reſpect 
3 the Trinity.—Of Plato's doctrine with reſpect to a ſtate of 
and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments.— The Religion of the 
Philoſophers of Egypt brought to Greece, and from Greece to Italy,—where it was 
much cultivated among the Romans.—The popular Religion of Egypt alſo came to 
Greece and Italy The opinions of the Philoſophers muſt have had an influence 
even upon the opinions of the world. Of the ſtate of Religion at the time when 
our Saviour came to the Earth. — The underſtanding of men ſo much then improved, 
that they had formed the idea of Beings ſuperior go themſelves —But their ideas of 
ſach Beings very groſs.—By the advances made In Sciences and in Philoſophy, men 
were diſpoſed to receive a purer Religion when our Saviour came to the world. — 
: The days of ignorance were then over, as St Paul has faid in his ſpeech to the 
Athenians.—An account given of that ſpeech.—lIt contains the ſyſtem of pure The- 
iſm, and gives a deſcription of the true God.—Of this God, even the vulgar, among 
the Athenians, appear at that time to have had ſome idea.—St Paul ſays nothing of 
the particular doctrines of Chriſtianity, except in one verſe, where he ſpeaks of the 
cn © ta Chriſt.—This laughed at by the Athenians, —though probably 
the Egyptians believed in the reſurrection of the body.—St Paul would explain to his 
Converts the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity, as 1, The doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, of which an explanation is already given in this chapter.—2d, The doctrine of 
| the eternal generation of the Son of God,—of which an explanation is here given,— 
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tio, The incarnation, which is likewiſe here explained. Another important doo- 
trine of Chriſtianity is, that we muſt not believe that we can be happy, in this life, 
but muſt look forward to the next.—This inculcated by our Saviour.—He has alſo 
provided for our happineſs in this life, if we will obey the laſt precept he gave 
his Diſciples, to love one another. The Chriſtian Religion, more a Religion of Love 
than any other z—yet, by the abuſe of it, has produced more difſentions among men, 
and more crimes than any other Religion.—Of the end of this World, and the re- 
ſtoration of things. This a doctrine of Antient Philoſophy, with which the revela- 
tion by Jeſus Chriſt agrees. According to it, that new World is not at a very great 
diſtance.—This proved in the ſequel of this work, by towing that not only the 
minds and bodies of men are degenerated, but their numbers decreaſed. — Thus 
is proved that our Saviour came to the world in the fulneſs of time, when ir was pro- 
per he ſhould come.—If he had come ſooner, and in the days of ignorance, his doc- 
trine cauld not have been received. This proved by the example of barbarous na- 
tions, who carinot be converted to the Chriſtian Religion ;—and of the Jews them- 
felves—The' fingular circumſtance of the Jews, that they are a nation without a coun- 
try — They are in all nations, and of no nation.—The worſt thing in the Heathen ' 
Religion was their ſacrifices —Theſe muſt have been offenſive to the true God:— - 
But that they ſhould be practiſed, was neceſſary among people who had not an under- 
ſtanding ſo cultivated, as to make them capable of underſtanding true Religion.--It was 
indulged even to the Jews. The reaſon for this indulgence.—But after the coming of 
our Saviour, Sacrifices, Rites, and Ceremonies, were laid afide, and a pure Religion 
eftabliſhed, —but not all Rites were laid afide, and particularly not Muſic. —Of the 
effects of Muſic in exciting Devotion.—lt ought to be more practiſed by the Miſſio- 
naries among the barbarous nations. Of the preſent ſtate of Religion on this earth. 
— Chriſtianity the Religion of Europe,—alſo of Egypt, in the country about Alex- 
ern part of Aſia, Mahomediſm prevails z—in the Eaſtern, the popular Religion of 
Egypt which went to India.—The Philoſophical Religion alſo went there, as the Bra- 
mins believe in the Trinity, —Conclufion of the Hiſtory of Religion, Government, 
Arts, and Sciences.—Theſe three comprehend the Hiſtory of Man, as from them 
proceed all the operations of the intellect of man. What is commonly called Hiſtory, 
is not what the Author calls a Hiſtory of man;—nor is it a matter of ſcience. 
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E ſubject of this volume is the Hifory of Man, by which I 

mean, not what is commonly called Hiſtory, chat is the Hiſ- 
tory of Nations and Empires, but the Hiſtory of the Species Man, 
a work of very great extent and variety; for man is not only 
_ diſtinguiſhed from the other animals of this earth, by being the no- 
bleſt animal; but he is alſo the moſt various, not only in his compoſi- 
tion, being, as the antients ſaid, a microcoſme or little world, con- 
taining the intellectual, the animal, and vegetable, life, but alſo by 
his having paſſed through a greater variety of ſtates than any other 
animal we know. It is, therefore, as I have ſaid, a work of ſuch 
extent and variety, that no author, ancient or modern, has ſo much 
as attempted it, Ariſtotle has written a moſt comprehenſive aud 
moſt various work, which he entitles the Hiftory. of Animal: And it 
is a work of ſuch extent and variety, that if he had not educated the 
Conqueror of the world, I am perſuaded he never could have execut - 
ed it; for it was, as we are told, by the information which Alexander 
procured him from different countries, that he was able to give an ac- 
count of ſo very many different animals; ſeveral of which, I believe, are 
ſtill unknown to us, notwithſtanding the opportunity of information 
we have had by travellers, and by commerce. In this work Ariſtotle has 
given us what may be very properly called a Hiſtory of the Animals, 
of which he treats: For he not only has deſcribed their bodies and 

their animal economy, but he has given us what he calls their manzers, 
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that is, their affections and diſpoſitions. But as to Man, though he 
has mentioned ſeveral particulars concerning him, in which he agrees 
or differs from the brutes, he has given us nothing that can be cal- 
led a hiſtory of the ſpecies. Nor does he any where, in this great 
work, give us any particular account of the ſeveral different ſtates 
through which man has paſſed, though, from the definition he has 
given of man“, it is evident he believed that he was not always the 
fſame animal that he now is. In modern times, I know only one 
work that can be called the hiſtory of any one ſpecies of animals, 
but which, the author has very modeſtly not entitled the Hiftory of 
that animal, but only Memoirs that may ſerve for compoſing ſuch a 
bifftory. The work I mean is that of a French author, Raumeur, 
who has given us an account of flies with four wings, under the title 
of Mecmoires pour Servir a I Hiſtoire des Moughes a guatre Ailes.. 
But the hiſtory of ſuch animals as flies, with ie or four wings, or 

of even the moſt eminent animals of the brute kind, ſuch as ele- 
phants, horſes, lions, or tygers, is not to be compared with the 54 
tory of our own ſperiet, being neither of ſuch curioſity, nor of ſuch 
p . for us to know. | | 


| Tt may be thought, that in a work of ohitofopby, uch as this, I have 

beſtowed to& much time upon hiſtory and facts. But it is impoſſi- 
ble that the philoſophy of man can be underſtood without firſt know- 
ing his hiſtory: Nor, without that knowledge, can any latisfaQory 
aceount be given of the origin of evil; to account for which, i is the 
e of this part of "wy work. 


I will only further add, that, though I may not have had genius, 
learning, or leiſure, ſufficient to execute properly ſo great a work, the 
greateſt and nobleſt of the hiſtorical kind, and which lays the foun- 
dation of the philoſophy of man, and alſo is of great importance in 


© See what I have faid of that definition in the beginning of this volume. 
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theology, I hope I ſhall have at leaſt the merit of exciting others 
of greater abilities, and more leifure, to undertake it; and if fo, I 
. ſhall have deſerved well of ts learned world, and, I think I may 
** of reer 5 

ink to the ile of this work, I have endeavoured to make it weh, 

as I think the ſtile of didactic writing ſhould be, that is, a ſtile by 
which the attention of the reader is not drawn from the ſubject nei- 
ther by ornaments of words, ſuch as metaphors and epithets, which 
may amuſe the fancy, or tend to excite the paſſions of the reader, 
but are not conducive to the ſenſe or argument ; nor by the compo- 
ſition; which ſhould not ſtudy to pleaſe the ear by the flow of 
periods, nor to attract the attention in a more diſagreeable way, by 
being harſh and abrupt, like the ſtile of Tacitus, and ſome of his mo- 
dern imitators. - What, therefore, ought to be chiefly ſtudied in di- 
daQtic writing, is plainneſs and perſpicuity; the words being all the 
common words of the language, and the compoſition eaſy and na- 
tural. As to the ornaments of our proſe ſtile in Engliſh, a man 
who has ſtudied the ſtile of the beſt antient writers, and particular- 
ly the ſtile of Demoſthenes, as much as I have done, with the ob- 
ſervations of the Halicarnaſſian upon that ſtile, and upon ſtile in 
general, muſt be convinced that it is impoſſible to ornament our 
Engliſh proſe ſtile, without making poetry of it, that is adorning 
it with Metaphors and Epithets; for the imperfection of our gram- 
matical art is ſuch, as does not admit of that variety of arrange- 
ment of words, which is ſuch a beauty in the ancient compoſi- 
tion; making not only the ſound of the language more various and 
more pleaſant to the ear, but giving a certain poſition to the words, 
ſuch as conveys the ſenſe more clearly and forcibly than the ſame 
words could otherwiſe do, as I think I have'elſewhere ſhown “ by 

CS. e examples 


5 See Diſſertation 3. annexed to vol. 2. er particularly 
p. 569. and following. 
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examples from Demoſthenes; whoſe language, for this reaſon, I 
think I underſtand: better When J read him, or when he is well 
read to me, than what is written even in Engliſh. © A man, how- 
ever, may write very good orations; but he is no orator, unleſs he 
can pronounce them; for action, as Demoſthenes ſaid, is the firſt, the 
| ſecond, and the third quality of an orator, Now, of action, I hold 
pronunciation to be the chief part* ; for it is by it that the words and 
the ſenſe of them are conveyed to the hearers. The pronunciation 
of the Greek language was a thing of very great art, requiring not only 
a good natural voice, but alſo a muſical voice: For, in the Greek lan- 
guage, there was, as the Halicarnaſſian informs us, both melody and 
rhythm f; and, among other things he praiſes in the ſtile of De- 
moſthenes, he ſays, That, when the ſubject requires it, his melody is 
magnificent and his rhythm dignified f. Such a pronunciation, ac- 
companied with all the graces of action, muſt have made the ora- 
tions of Demoſthenes, the nobleſt production of an art, the greateſt, 
as well as the moſt uſeful, among men; I mean the art of language, 
which, the Halicarnaſſian ſays, is the moſt wonderful h, though, 


at the ſame time, it be the moſt. common of all arts; a propoſi- 


tion which I have endeavoured to maintain through the whole of 
this work, and particularly in the iſt and 14th chapters of the ſecond 
book of this volume. Such ſpeeches, therefore, as thoſe of Demoſ- 
thenes, f. , 

to-Athens da Near 91 like 


1 bs 1 have faid, Rey nyt > ego 


the compoſition of the GALE en fed 
could 
* de e TED r in the beginning · 
r Trnidth cds Vol af iholiidhinnks 2. of the Origin of 
Language, book 2. chap. 4. and 5. 
3 His words are Ta M two purywaorgerys nas reve Poljary hamper non. Cap. 48. 
De Admiranda vi dicendi in Demoſthene. 


$ Ibid. cap. 52. 
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could not have pleaſed myſelf, nor any of my readers of good taſte, 
if I had attempted, in a work of this kind, to make,. with ſuch ma- 
terials as the Engliſh language or any other modern language affords, 
what is commonly called fine language; and had not contented my- 
ſelf with expreſſing in plain words, and with a compoſition, which, 
at the ſame time that it is not obſcure, is not harſh or offenſive to 
the ear, my thoughts upon ſubjects, which I think of great impor- 
tance, and ſuch as will certainly draw the attention of every ſenſible 


n 


6. 


36. 


14. 
11. 
22. 


Ariſtotle's read in Ariſtotle's 
in Devonſhire read at Hull 
execretion read execration 
whether read whither 
at once read ne 
2000 read 1200 | | 
And thus they arrived at the number en; read Which made 
the number nine. And the next ſtep was to ten, | 
muſt be an read can be no | 
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LL Philoſophy of © Met Kind is the ; Lnowledge of Cauſes; But 
the Firſt Philoſophy, or Metaphyſics, as it is called by Arif- 
totle, is the knowledge of the Firſt Cauſes, and the Firſt Cauſe of all, 
or the Cauſe of Cauſes, that is, Deity; This is the higheſt part of 
Metaphyſics, and which finiſhes the ſcience. It is called Theology; : JE 
the ſubject of it being God, whom to know is the ſummit of know- 
ledge, and the perfection of human nature. But we muſt begin with 
the works of God, by which only he is to be known : For, as we 
are told in Scripture, the inviſible things of God are clearly ſeen, 
being underſtood” by the things that are made. In theſe works, it 
is the cauſes. that we are chiefly to ſtudy ; for it is through inferior "4 
cauſes that we are to aſcend to the knowledge of the Firſt Cauſe. 253 008 
The cauſes of every particular thing in this univerſe, or even on this 


earth, we cannot know or comprehend Our Knowledge, therefore, 
Vol., IV. | A g i muſt 


'* Paul's Epiſt. to the Romans Chap, Lv. 20 | 
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muſt be confiucd to thoſe that are moſt general, Theſe are of 
different kinds: And therefore a general diviſion of them was neceſ- 
flary ; which Ariſtotle has given us into four kinds, the efficient, the 
material, the formal, and the final. And, if Ariſtotle had done no 
more in philoſophy than making this diſtinction of cauſes, I ſhould 
have thought he had done a great deal : For, philoſophy being the 
knowledge of cauſes, he may be ſaid, by his doctrine of cauſes, to 
have laid the very foundation of philoſophy, as I have elſewhere ob= 
ſerved . Before Ariſtotle, no philoſopher of Greece appears to have 
made this diſtinction accurately, but to have confounded all the four 
cauſes, and particularly the efficient and the material, which made 
the firſt philoſophy in Greece, before the philoſophy ot Pythagoras 
was introduced by Plato and Ariſtotle, no better than downright ma- 
terialiſm f. And ſome of the modern philoſophers, by endeavour- 
ing to account for the motions of body from a vis inſita in the body, 
or from ethers, fluids, and ſubtile ſpirits, have advanced doQrines 
which have a tendency to materialifm : For, if bodies can in any 
way move pe there is an 2 end of the ſyſtem of theiſm F. 


The firſt of FR a I have named is the Efficient, by whoſe ope- 
rations every thing in the material world is produced. This cauſe is 
what I call ind; and I divide it into four kinds; for it is either the in- 
tellectual, the animal, the vegetable mind, or that mind which I call 
the elemental, and which is the principle of motion in all the bodies 
on this earth, not only the organized, ſuch as the animal and vege- 
table, but. the unotganized, ſuch as the minerals. Theſe ſeveral 

minds I have been at o_—_ pains'to e from one another in 
different 


. See Vol. II. of this Work, Book iv. Chap. 4. e en, 


755 i Preface to Vol. Ill. p. 12. 
3 Vol. II. Book iv. Chap. 3. In the beginning. 
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different parts of the three firſt volumes of this work, particularly 
in vol. 1. p. 218; and the differences I have ſhortly recapitulated in 
the third volume, p. 20. Of the firſt kind of theſe minds is that 
Great Mind, from which all other minds, and all things in this uni- 


verſe, derive their origin; and, among other things, all other intel- 


ligences in the univerſe. The other three minds act by intelligence, 
but they have it not in themſelves; therefore, though they act for 
a certain end or purpoſe, it is without knowledge of that end, with- 
cout conſciouſneſs, without intelligence, deliberation, or intention, 
and therefore neceſſarily *, Theſe three minds, thus acting without 
intelligence, conſtitute what the antient philoſophers call Nature f: 
And thus the antient philoſophers diſtinguiſhed God from Nature ; 
two words that are in every body's mouth, but no body can diſtin- 
guiſh them accurately who has not learned the antient philoſophy, 


Of theſe three minds, the two firſt, viz, the animal and vegetable, 


our modern philoſophers acknowledge, and can diſtinguiſh from one 


another. But the third kind of mind appears to be utterly unknown 
to them: Yet they obſerve that bodies are moved, which are neither 
animals nor vegetables. This has led to two great errors: The firſt 
is, that body is endued by a vis in/ita, a power eſſential to it; or, 


in other words, that body moves itſelf: And this is the error which 


Sir Iſaac Newton has fallen into in his Priacipia, and which, as I 
have ſhown elſewheref, has a direct tendency to materialiſm, or what 
is the ſame thing, atheiſm; though, certainly, Sir Iſaac did not for- 


ſee this conſequence of his doctrine, otherwiſe he never would have 
maintained it. The other error is, that God is the immediate au- 
thor of all the motions of unorganized bodies, by which they are 


moved up or down, or in a ſtraight line; Now, if God be the im- 
A2 | - - mediate 


ds act 

-+ Ibid, See alſo Vol. II. p. 360. | 

4 Vol. Lp. 531. n II. p. 319. 334+ 341. 372.—Vol. III. Chap. I. 
of 
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mediate cauſe of the movement of body, he muſt be incorporated 


- with it; for we have no conception of mind moving body other- 


wiſe *: And if, in this way, he move unorganized bodies, there is 
no reaſon why he may-not, in the ſame way, move organized bo- 
dies; ſo that theſe philoſophers may deny the exiſtence of the ani- 
mal and vegetable minds as well as of the elemental, and make God 
the immediate author of all the motions in the univerſe: And, ac- 
eordingly, this is the doctrine both of Spinoza and of Dr Prieſtley ;. 
and they carry it ſo far as to maintain, that God is the immediate 
author of our motions too; ſo that we have no mind in us any 
more than animals, vegetables, or unorganized bodies: And I think 
they argue more conſiſtently than Mr Baxter, who ſays that God is 
only ** immediate author of the motions of en bodies * 


f 


19 0 | 
It is to be obſerved that this. mind, the principle of motion in 


unorganiſed bodies, is univerſal in nature, even in animals that have 
intellect, ſuch as man And therefore, as it is àa principle which goes 
through all nature, and is eſſential to all natural Ore Ariſtotle 
. es Gag name REY 


C Ml pe 396. an Fol. HeiD: $4 15 BY. 
er ven l. 5.6. and/ Val L. p. 207: | | 


2 See Vol. 3 and 51. 3 See alſo Val. 1 p. 85: 205.230. ant Glowing, in 
which I have given a particular account of this kind of mind. And. from the au- 
thorities there quoted, and particularly the authority of Proclus, quoted in p. 51. of © 
Vol. II. it appears that the Platonic philoſophers conſidered it as the anima mund, 
which pervaded all bodies, organized and unorganized, in ſhort the whole material 

world; and he further makes it the Idea of every thing, which gives life to the moſt 
lifeleſs thing, and makes things which would otherwiſe periſh, immortal: So that it 
is plainly the Ida of Timacus, in his treatiſe De Anima Mundi, which joined with 
Matter, he fays conſtitutes Body, that is, a ſubſtance which is apprehended by our 
ſenſes. And if we ſuppoſe it to proceed from a Divine Being, that being muſt be the 
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And here we may obſerve how wonderful a-compoſition the ani- 
mal man is; for there are in him, beſides body, all the ſeveral minds. 
I have mentioned, the intellectual, the animal, the vegetable, and the 
elemental, that is, every thing which is to be found in the great 
world: And therefore he is very properly called by the antients a 
Microcoſm, or little world *, And theſe; four minds in man, I have 
no doubt, were the famous Tzrpaxrvs of the Pythagoreans; which 
was thought ſo great a myſtery. of philoſophy, that the Pythago- 
reans ſwore by him, who firſt diſcovered to them the T:rpaxruss 
Eternal ſource,” as they ſaid, * of ever. flowing nature f. And this 
may ſuffice, by way of recapitulation of what J have ſaid at great 
length in the two firſt volumes of this work NR miad, the- 
n dee of all _—_ 

As to n Material 2 I bare e of it in the firſt chapter of 
the ſecond book of the firſt volume, Where I have ſhown that the 
antients made a diſtinction, unknown in modern--philoſophy, be- 
twixt matter and body; for the antients abſtracted from body all 
its qualities, even its dimenſions, in the ſame manner as geometers 
abſtraQ from figures their ſurfaces and their lines; and even from a 
line its termination, which they call a point, and ſay that it has no 
dimenſions f. S0 that, however whimſical this abſtraction, made by 
antient metaphyſicians, of matter from body, may ſeem to be, it is 
not more whimſical than the abltraction made by geometers of a point, 

Wireless Nin An: z neee 0 r 


Third Perſon of Plato's Trinity. And if, further, we ſuppoſe this Divine Principle 

to be the author, not only of the motion of all bodies, but of all the actions of in- 

telligent heingss ſuch as many. then it ** held to be the Third Wenn 
Chriſtian Trinity. | 


vol. U. p. 136. 299 
+ Ibid. and Vol. III. p. 12-— 
+ See Vol. I. p. 50. and 5 1. 
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or thing having no parts, from a line. But further, as it is admitted 
by all philoſophers, that all the bodies on this earth, however dif- 
ferent in appearance, are reſolvable into four elemental bodies, earth, 
Water, air, and fire, there appears to be nothing in the nature of 
things to hinder theſe four from being reſolved into one matter 
common to them all. And if it be true, as I believe it is, that thoſe 
elements change into one another, there muſt neceſſarily be in 
them ſome common matter, which, by aſſuming different forms, be- 
comes fire, air, earth, or water *. 


As to the Formal cauſe, it is explained at great length in Archy- 
tas the Pythagorean's work, rep To Terro, the ſubject of which is, 
univerſal forms, as I call them, (for generals are the ſubject of all 
ſciences, but univerſalt are the proper ſubjet of metaphyſics), and 
Ariſtotle's book of Categories, where we have all the different cauſes 
of that kind enumerated-and reduced to the number of 10. It is 
perhaps the greateſt work of ſcience- that ever was compoſed ; and 
indeed it is the foundation of all ſcience, ſince, without it, there can- 
not be any complete definition . It is ſuch a diſcovery as, I think, 
could not have been made by any ſingle man, but only by ſocieties 
of men, ſuch as the Egyptian prieſts, who had been cultivating | 
ſciences for thouſands of years. Though it treats only of the forms 
of things, yet, as theſe are ſo infinitely various, and belong to every 
thing i in heaven or earth, making an efſential part of the ſyſtem of 
the univerſe, they are a very proper ſubject of univerſal philoſophy 
or metaphyſics. And accordingly, Archytas has very properly en- 
titled his work, Of the whole of things. And Ariſtotle, though he 
has made his book of Categories a part of his Logic, and the firſt 
part, for which, I think, there was a very good reaſon, he has like 
wiſe treated of them in his Metaphyſics, 


* Sce Vol. I. p. 48. 
+ Ibid. p. 317. 
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The only other cauſe | mentioned is the Final cauſe, which, though 
it be commonly ranked by the interpreters of Ariſtotle as the haſt 
cauſe “, is in reality the firſt and the principal; for it is for the ſake 


of the end that the efficient cauſe acts, the form is given to the thing, | 


and matter provided to receive that form: It belongs to intelligent 
beings, and to them only; for it is only for an end propoſed that 
intellect ads. It is, however, very little conſidered by our modern 
philoſophers, though, I think, it ought to be the chief ſtudy of all 
philoſophy, and eſpecially by thoſe who carry their ſpeculations up 
to the firſt Cauſe, the Author of the univerſe; for we cannot ſuffi- 
ciently admire his wiſdom and goodneſs, unleſs we know the final 
cauſes of things. I will ſay no more of it here, as I have treated 
pretty fully of it, and of cauſes in general, in chap. 4- of book 4- 
of vol. 2. of this work; alſo in vol. 1. book 1. chap» 4- p· 33+ 


In our little world,” as well as in the great, there are all the four 
cauſes, as well as the four minds I have mentioned : So that in man 
there are not only all the active principles or minds which form the 
univerſe, bur all the cauſes which conſtitute it, and make it what it 
is after it is formed» Of all theſe principles and caules, L have treat- 
ed at conſiderable length in my firſt and ſecond volumes; where, 


beſides what | have ſaid of mind, I have explained the nature of Mo- 


tion, Energy, Action, Paſſion, Power, Habit, Faculty, Matter, and 


Form f: And, in vol. 1. book 4. I have treated of what I call the 


adjuncts of Nature, Time, Space, and Place. 


* 


Ot the third volume, which 1 have prefaced with the hiſtory of 
antient philoſophy, the ſubje& is that moſt wonderful compound 


man ; of whoſe compoſition intellect is part. And, as, there. is no 


other 


* See Vol. II. p. 214. 
+ See Vol. I. p. 46. 
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* intellectual being on this earth, it is only by the ſtudy of him 

that we can aſcend to the knowledge of ſupreme intelligence. It is 
therefore, as I have ſaid “, not to be wondered at that the ſeven wiſe 

men of Greece, when they joined all their wits together, could pro- 

duce no greater or better fruit of their wiſdom, than what they pre- 
ſented to their God, and-inſeribed on his temple at Delphi; I mean, 

the precept, Know thy/elf . a precept not only of the greateſt utili- 

ty in the practice of life, but which leads up to the higheſt know-. 

ledge of which man is capable, and may be truly ſaid to * the foun- 

tain of all red e and human. py 


| But anal in this dirdinolume.. 1 have examined he different 
parts of the human compoſition, and diſtinguiſhed them, I think, 
accurately from one another, it is chiefly the animal part of our na- 
ture that I have conſidered· And I have been at pains to ſhow how 
much he is changed from what he was in antient times, in health, 
ſtrength, and ſize of body, and as the mind is fo intimately 
connected with the body, that the mind alſo is degenerated in theſe 
later times. I have alſo ſpoken, in the third volume, of the natu- 
ral ſtate of man; and Iwill venture to ſay, that there are collect - 
ed in that volume more facts concerning mad in that ſtate, 
or near to that ſtate, than are to be found in any one book; and as 
what is called philoſophy in this age, is chiefly converſant about 
facts of natural hiſtory; one ſhould chink that we ſhould at leaſt be 
as curious about the natural hiſtory” of our own ſpecies as about the 
natural hiſtory of othef animals, even ſome of the loweſt rank, 

ſuch as worms and flies, upon which volumes have been written. 
In this fourth volume I propoſe to ſay a great deal more upon the na- 

© tural hiſtory of man, and to trace his progreſs from the natural ſtate 


 - 
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* $:e Vol. Il. p. go. 
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to the ſtate of the higheſt civilization. And this will be the ſubject 
of the firſt book of this volume, which may be called the Ziftory of 
Man, The ſubje& of the ſecond book will be the Philoſophy of 
Man : And the third book will conclude the Science of Metaphy- 


ſics with Theology, 
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of te diffcaty of Ale Man,=+Thirdifleaty es from us - FAY 
ing neceſſary to define what be it by Nature. Ariſlotle the only 
aut bor who bat defined Man.—#hs definition explained, and the 
Tull definition given tranſlated into Engliſh—All the operations of 
_ the Human Mind, the animal as wall as the intellectual, proceed 
from Compariſon. — The wonderful chain of things in Nature, to be 
een in the progreſs of the Human Mind This definition of Man 
not intelligible to thoſe who have fludied only the Philoſophy of Mr 
. Locke—The author's apology for pretending to teach a better pbi- 
 . tofophy than any that has been invented in modern times. The 
 Propricty of defining Man by his comparatiue faculty and the ca- 
Facity of intellect and ſcience. Not hing ſaid of the Body of Man 
in the definition ;—nor has Ariſtotle any where elſe TE that he ir 
„ by 
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by nature erect.— The contrary is now found to be the caſe —The 

facts by which this is proved.—The wonderful progreſs of Man, 
from a guadruped to fuch-an animal as he naw in. the world 
of art which he has created, —and made all the Powers of Nature 
uber vient to bim. 


3 Man, is a queſtion which I believe no perſon can 
anſwer who has not ſtudied the antient Philofophy, What 
wakes. the difficulty of anſwering it, is, that the definition of - 
every animal muſt inform us what the animal is. by Nature, 
independent of Art, that is, of any quality he may have acquired 
by teaching, or by obſervation and experience: For if, by natural 
inſtinct, he practiſes any thing which has the appearance of art, be- 
ing done by rule and meaſure, it, may very properly be made part 
of the definition of ſuch an animal; For example, the bee may 
very. properly be defined an animal that makes honey, and lays it 
up in hexagon cells; but as to man, I believe there is no body who 
" ſuppoſes that he practiſes all thoſe wonderful arts, which we ſee him 
praQtiſe, by mere natural inſtinct, without teaching, obſervation, or 
experience, unleſs he believe, as fome men do, that man ſpeaks 
by nature: For if, in that way, he ean practiſe the art of 'more dif- 
ficult invention than any other, and of practice too ſo difficult, that if 
we were not in the conſtant uſe of it from our early infancy, we 
could have no uſe of it at all, he may practiſe every other art by 
nature. The queſtion then is, What is Man by nature, without 
any of che arts or ſciences which he has invented? Now this queſ- 
non Ariſtotle, and Ariſtotle only, has anſwered; for he has defined 
man to be {wer Npnror, Orrror, you xas re,˖s delt , What i is 
meant by door, or animal, which Ariſtotle makes the genus of this. 
definition, is well known to be a being which perceives by ſenſes; 
but there is more COON to know vn he means by the ſpecific 
| | ” . Gifference 
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difference of Avytzor, by which a man not learned in the antient 
Philoſophy, and not able to make the diſtinction between Xoyos and 
vous, will ſuppoſe that he meant what we call rational. But it is evi- 
dent, from what follows, that Ariſtotle did not underſtand that Man 
was by nature a rational animal, as we underſtand the word. To 
know what Aoyyr means, we muſt know what is meant by As. 
Now A, in its proper ſigniſication, and as it is uſed by Euclid, 
who uſes no word in a metaphorical ſenſe, denotes a certain relation 
betwixt things, ſuch as numbers and figures“, and which we ex- 
preſs in Engliſh by the word ratio. Now, it is by compariſon that 
we diſcover the relation of things to one another, and therefore a= 
vu denotes what has the faculty of making this compariſon, ac- 
a < the ang ehe of Greek words. 
aki * 
5 Man; — e to Atiſtorls; f is not only ſenſitive, as 
all animals are, but he has the faculty of comparing his ſenſations : 
And in this way he is diſtinguiſhed from the lowoſt claſs of animals, 
ſuch as moths, and worms and other reptiles, and thoſe imperfect 
animals called Zoophytes, ſome of which, like vegetables, do not 
move from one place to another . Theſe do not appear to have that 
comparative faculty; but man is ranked, by Ariftotle, with the higher 
ſpecieſes of brutes, ſuch as horſes and dogs, who certainly have that 
comparative faculty; for they diſtinguiſh one kind of food from 
another, and of the different objects, which they perceive by their 
ſenſes, they chooſe what ſuits them beſt, Any man, accuſtomed to- 
ride, wilt obſerve, chat his horſe, when/left- to hienſelf, chooſes that 
part of the road which is ſmooth and not: deep, in preference to that 
which is ſtony: or deep. Now, he could not give that preference 
without comparing the two. And the brutes form what we may call 
| 18 
* See Vol. I of Origin of Lang: p. 81. and'p: 338: © 
F Ariſtoteles de Hiſtoria. Animalium, lib, 1. cap. 1- p. 193, edit.-Du Valk. 
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a reſolution, by which their natural inftinQ directs them to do one 
thing rather than another; and we ſee them very often deliberating, 
when theit natural appetites draw them different ways. Thus I 

have ſeen a dog deliberate moſt anxiouſly, and debate with himſelf, 

when his love for his maſter prompted him to follow him through a 
rapid river, while the fear of the water reſtrained him, Ariftotle 

adds next in the definition, what needs no explanation, that he is 
mortal, A c. £24 . 88 


Thus far Ariſtotle has exalted our nature, fo as to be ranked with 
the better kinds of brutes; but be has not yet told us what diſtin- 
guiſhes man from them even in his natural ſtate. But now he 
gives us that diſtinction, and very properly concludes his definition 
with it: For he ſays © That man is an animal, capable of intellect, 
4 (or to tranſlate the Greek word literally), that may receive intellect, 
4 and alſo of ſcience." And here the reader | will obſerve; chat I 
tranſiate the Greek word. wus, not by the Engliſh word reaſon; as is 
commonly done, but by the word /intel/ef#, by which I mean to 
denote that faculty of the mind which forms: ideas, and ſees 
the one in the many; whereas Reaſon, according to the Engliſh ſenſe 
af the word, denotes that faculty by which we compare our ideas, 
and forai the laſt thing mentioned by Ariftotle | in this definition, 

via. Sciefice, which is i Rn g f cer eat 
| man eee % 1 

böten. 6 uz 2120 \ 1+ (1 | 
Ibs full definition, "qherefore; of Man, aching to eee 

That be is a Comparative Animal, (that is, an animal, who has the 
& faculty of Comparing), who has alſo the __— of e 1. 
155 tellect W and who is Mortal“ 0 


And here we may obſerve how properly Ariſtotle has ſet at the 
head of his definition of Man this Comparative faculty, as from it 
"i ng = 01 4 | x7 Atti 2 $4 1 a | every 
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every operation of the human mind, animal as well as intellectual, 
is to be derived. And firſt, he compares corporeal objects, or the 
objects of fenſe, with. which all our knowledge in this life muſt be- 
gin; and by that compariſon. he diſcovers that ſome of chem are 
more fit for the purpoſes of animal life than others, and to theſe 
gives the preference, being directed either by his ſenſes, to which 
ſome of them are more agreeable than others, or by inſtinct, which 
prompts him as well as other animals to chooſe what is fitteſt for the 
preſervation of the REY eee of the Eind, 
1+ me 7 rn: git auen 

"The, next a@1 ſhall mention of thid dev fealty:" und. 
which. is alſo common to him with the Brute, is that by which be 
diſcovers that the ſeveral qualities, he perceives by his ſenſes: 
in any particular object, are joined together in one object. This is 
an union which, as Proclus, ad Timiactim, p. 76. Bas very well ob- 
ſerved, is not diſcovered by the ſenſes, which only report each its 
own perception." It is therefore diſcovered By the KXoyot, or compa- 
rative faculty, which is common to us wirh the brute.” Another ex> 
eteiſe of that faculty is that, by which he diſcovers an object to be 
the ſame wih that which he Had ſeen before, This he does, by 
comparing tlie object, when he ſees it a ſetond time, with the pic- 
ture of it whith-he had retained in his Phantaſia after ſceing it the, 
firſt time. Andd further wet He*ſees an object f the fame Kind, 
having all or moſt of thoſe marks wich his fenſes ad perceived 3 
the firſt objectꝭ he knows it to be of the ſame Kind: And this fa- 
oulty of compariſon the byute Tikewife has; for it is by it-that he 
diſtinguiſhes animals of his own ſpecies from thoſe of another, or- 
animals of different ſpecieſes from one another, as a man rom. a. 

hou. 75 wn from an hand L 
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From this compariſon naturally ariſes another compariſon, but 
which it does not appear that the brute makes, ſo that here the road 
parts betwixt man and brute. By this compariſon, which is of the 
thing with itſelf, man, when he begins to have the uſe of intellect, 
and to form ideas, diſcovers that there are certain qualities in the 
thing, which are principal, and:diftioguiſh it more from other things 
than its other qualities. For example, he diſcovers in a horſe that 
he has a long body, long legs, an elevated neck, à head and tail of 
a particular form; and that he is ſwifter of foot, and, when he lays ' 
himſelf out, covers more ground, than other animals. From theſe 
principal qualities he ſeparates other qualities, which are common 
to him with other animals, ſuch as that of colour, or having four 
feet; and thus he forms the particular idea of à horſe: And the 
forming in this way the ideas of particular things, is the firſt opera- 
tion of the human intellect, without which we could have no ge- 
neral ideas, as à general idea is nothing elſe but the particular idea 
generalized *, *, When we are further advanced in arts, ſciences, and 

| philoſopby, we diſcover what is unknown to our modern philoſo- 
phers, that the particular idea of any thing is a mind or immaterial” 
ſubſtance, which animates the thing, gives it motion and all its quali- 
ties, and makes! it what it is, diſtinct from every thing elſe . And here 
we may obſerve, that this compariſon: of the object with itſelf is no- 
thi ng more than making more accurate and more particular that com- 
pariſon, by which the brutes as well as we diſcover that other animals. 
are of the ſame ſpecies} with themſelyes, and by which they alſo diftin- 
| guiſh different ſpecieſes, The "nn will alſo obſerve, that here we 
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. 1 what I have ſaid upon this fubject in Vol. U. of this Work, Book II It. Chap. 
II. p. 76. and 85. The whole chapter is worth reading by thoſe who deſire to 
know eccurtely the difference betwixt 3 and ideas. * 


T Ibid. p. 73, 74, and 75. 
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uſe the faculty of abſtraction and ſeparation, which is peculiat to 
the intellectual nature, and without which we never could have 
formed ideas of any kind. For in this material world, as ſome of 
the antient philoſophers have obſerved, particularly Anaxagoras, as 
I remember, all things are ſo mixt with all things, that unleſs we 
can make that ſeparation and diſerimination, which is made by ab- 
ſtraction, we cannot have any diſtin& notion of any thing, but muſt 
perceive all things, together with all their qualities, as the brutes 
perceive them, Now even abſtraction cannot be without compan- 
ſon ; for we muſt compare the thing we abſtract with that from 
which we abſtra& it. Another thing to be obſerved is, that in 
forming the particular idea, as well as the general, we diſcover the 
one in the many; for we diſcover that there is one thing, or a cer- 
tain determinate number of things, which make the objects, that 
we perceive by our ſenſes, what they are and nothing elſe, Here, 
too, there is compariſon ; for we muſt compare the ene with the 
many, by which compariſon we diſcover that the one contains the 
The next Rep/i in 5 U. ab. tries and by which we are ſtill more 
diſtinguiſhed from the brute than by the former, is that by which 


we diſcover that the one, which we have found in one individual, is 


to be found in many. And thus we form the idea of a ſpecies, then 
of a genus, and fo on till we aſcend to the higheſt genuſes, explain- 
ed by Ariſtotle in his Categories. And in this progreſſion we may 
obſerve; that we ſtill uſe. thoſe two great inſtruments of human 
knowledge, Generalization and Abſtraction; for we muſt both ge- 
neralize the ſpecies, and abſtract from it the ſpecific differences, in 


order to form the idea of the genus; and both theſe operations, as 


I have faid, cannot be without, compariſon, "ey this manner mw 
form ideas ſuperior and ſubordinate, ei | 


ver. . 0 r. 
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The next flep in the human progreſſion is Propoſitions, in 
forming which we muſt neceſſarily compare the two ideas that 
we join together in the propoſition: And by that compariſon- 
we diſcover that the one is either a part of the other, or not a 
part but excluded from it; for the truth of all propoſitions, po- 
ſitive or negative, is the reſult of that compariſon. Some of 
theſe relations of ideas we diſcover intuitively, and ſuch propo- 
ſitions we call Axioms. But of other ideas we diſcover the rela- 
tion by a proceſs we call Reaſoning or Syllogiſm; but which ſtill 
goes on by comparing the ideas with one another. Thus I think 
L have ſhewn, that both intellect and ſcience are detived from that 
faculty of | Compariſon, which Ariſtotle has made the firſt thing in 
the Definition of Man; and which, by our having the capacity to 
carry it further than the brute, makes us Intelligent and Scientific 
Creatures. 2dly, It appears that the definition, which Plato has given 
us of the operation of the mind when iz forms ideas that is, mking 
ank of he mam, is perfectiy juſt, and applies not only 40 ideas, but 

| to all the operations of the intelle& in forming arts and ſciences. 

Frag And, laſtly, from the account I have given of the progreſs of the 
"Hl numan mind; what FhavereHewhere ſaid “ is evident, that in this ſtate 

of Gur etiſtence we know not the eſſence of any thing. What we 

know is only the relations of things to one another: For example, 

hut one thing is the genus or ſpecies of another; that there are 

certain differences which diſtinguiſi the ſpecies from the genus 

that there are properties of things which are peculiar to them, and. 
others thut are actidental. What we know, therefore, is all in ſyf- 

tem, which is conſtituted by the relations and connections of things 

to one another. And thus, by aſcending from leſſer to greater ſyi. 

tems, we may come at length to the contemplation of che ſyſtem of 

me univerſe and its great Author, which, to the intellectual mind, 

is the beatific viſion. And here we may obſerve the” order und 

f py 
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* Vol. I. of this work, p. 56. 


and indeed todo ſoreijuires a candour and a love of truth and 
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regularity of that ſyſlem, by which man is connected with the 
brute, and how he begins where the brute ends, that is, with com- 
paring-an object of ſenſe with itſelf, ſo as to diſcover what is princi- 
pal and predominant in it: So that there is here, as well as in other 
parts of nature; à chain where no link is rr M! nl neten why 
thing A Eves with wry? _" \ 


909 it „ a” : +4 ; 


What I have bere lid, Liknow, will not be intelligible to thoſe 
wh have ſtudied only Mr Locke's Pliitsſpphy, and conſequently 
have not learned to diſtinguiſh | betwixt Ideas and Senſations, and 


know nothing of the one in the mam, which, according to Antient | 


Philoſophy, is the foundation of all the operations of the human 
intellect; and I can tell 'thaſe gentlemen farther, that they never 
will underſtand this, nor any other part of Antient Philoſophy; till 
they give up all they have learned in modern books of philoſophy, 
and have come to know that they know nothing of philoſophy : 
For, as I have abſer ved elſewhete *, to łnůs that we do not know, is 
the foundation of all human knowledge. Now this is ſuch a factis 
fice. of a man's vanity; as we are expect very few will make; 


Knowledge very rarely to be met withr in this age: But even men 


of the greateſt candour and modeſiy might be offended, if I pre- 
tended to have invented à phitoſophy' ſo ub better thun What this 
age or modern times have produced. Hut that is not the taſe: 1 
pretend to have invented. uo philoſophy, I only meal to reſtote the 
philoſophy of men much fuperior to us, I: mean the antitfit Egyp- 
tians and Greeks, who; if they had been infetior to us in genius 
and natural paris, cultivated philoſophy ſo much more thun ever R 
e e way where elſe, that they muſt have excelled us in it, 
x: Hers! 0 ep and 


yY . 
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and which philoſophy was, for two centuries after the reſtoration of 
letters, the only. philoſophy. of dee erg ne to return to the Man 
of Ariſtotle. 1 


- He has defined binn to be A creature of Intellect een 
in capacity,” marking in this way the progreſs. of man, as well as of 
every thing elſe on this earth, from capacity to actuality; for every 
thing here has firſt the capacity of becoming ſomething; before it is. 
aQtualty that thing: And it is from this grand and comprehenſive 
view of nature that Ariſtotle has given us that fine definition of 
motion, the great agent in all natural operations, which I have elſe- 
where explained How much longer the progreſs in marr is, from 
mere capacity to the completion of his AY my of any other 
eee eee e, l 4 a neee 

| i td ris 4 3 % . | elf 

A. Ariſtvite thinks the mind is pe in „ an e 'he has 
defined man by his mind only, and ſaid nothing of his body in the 
definition, nor any where elſe, as far as I can recollect, except in bis 
Hiſtory of Animals; wherg he has told us, that man is more fitted 
by nature tu bo A bipod Thau any: other animal. But: from thenee 
infer, that he did not think. that he was by nature a biped : For if he 
had thought .o, he would not have ſaid that man was fitted by nature 
to be a hipad mote chan any other animal; that is, as I underſtand the 
words, he could. become a biped more caſily than any other animal; 
but he would have ſaid-plainiy and ſhoruy, that he was by nature a 
biped - But if he had faid ſo, he would- have been miſtaken ; for · it 
dow appeats to be certain, that, man is by nature a quadruped. 
Pan e dar ae een Wee have been 

Din wed frum Weit ads e eee a8 eee 


Vol. I: of this work, Book I. Chap. III. p. 19%. 
+ Vol, I. of Orgia and Progreſzs of Language, P. 186. of ſecond eden = 
4 lbidem. | 
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caught in different parts of Europe, going upon all four. One of 
them was well known in England, under the name of Peter the 
Wild Boy ; for he was caught in the woods of Hanover not many 
years ago, and brought to England, where I ſaw him“. And there 
is another very remarkable inſtance, which I have mentioned in 
the third volume of this work f, of a quadruped of the human 
ſpecies that was found in the woods of Saxony. And have lately 
diſcovered that there were found in Devonſhire two children, a boy 
that appeared to be about ten years of age, and a girl of twelve, 
going upon all four with ſurpriſing. celerity- This I learat from a 
newſpaper that was publiſhed in Devonſhire, of which. I have given 
the words in the note below . But beſides theſe inſtances of ſingle 
ſavages walking that way, I have mentioned, in the paſſage from 
the Origin and Progreſs of Language, above quoted, two nations, 
namely the Hottentots and Carribbees, where the children, walk. ſo 
Jong upon all four, that they are taught with much difficulty to- 
walk. upright. | | 


- Theſe examples prove, L.thiak,. SI doubt, . that the naturaE 


motion, of. man. is upon a/l. four. They are not very many in nume | 


UE 

F. bid. p- 74. | | | 

1 D — in Deronſhire; BY 
e have been ſuffered, by their mother, to run wild from their infancy rather than 
« accept of the pariſh affiſtance. The one is a boy, of ten, the. other a girl of twelve 
* years of age. They are botlr in a ſtate of mature, feeding only on wild berries; 
and running on a//* fours with amazing celerity. If*purſbed, they utter à terriſit 
fſcream, and hide themſetves on the top of a-hill, or in the receſſes · of a thicket 
They are never-ſeen in a ſtanding poſture z,nor-can they be prevailed on to ap- 
.« proach any perſon but their mother, with whom, though ſhey cannot ſpeak, they, 
« have always kept up a diſtant and fearful communication.” What is become of- 
. as Na 1114-16 
— — 
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ber; nor is it poſſible that ſuch a fact in natural hiſtory ſhould be 
proved by induction of many examples. And indeed I think it is 
ſurpriſing that ſo many ſhould have been found in a civilized coun- 
try, ſuch as Europe, where it is impoſſible that any individuals 
ſhould have been found in this ſtate, except ſuch as, by ſome acci- 
dent, were expoſed when they were infants. | But if there were any 
doubt in the matter, the way of walking of our own infants, upon 
all four, ſhould convince us that it is the natural motion of man. 
And 1 am' perſuaded; that if we were not at pains to give them the 
ere& poſture very eatly, they would continue to walk upon all four 
as long as the children of the Hottentots and Carribbees do; and if 
they were allowed to run wild as long as the Saxon ſavage did, they 
would be erected wich as much difficulty as he was, to whoſe ſhoul. 
ders they were obliged to hang weights, to couateract that: natural 
propenſity he had to fall prone; and which would be as ſtrong in 
our children, if by cuſtom, from their aun it were my 
counteracted. R n OG 
Now, fibat aden and a creature only capable of whe 
and fciente, What a wonderful progreſs to man in his preſent ſtate. 
And firſt, as to body, what a difference betwixt ſuch an animal, and 
the noble, erect, ſtately figures of the heroic age, or even of ſuch men 
as we ate: And as to the mind, what compariſon can there be be- 
_ tavixt a mind void of all ideas, and the minds of -the!Epyptian 
prieſts; or che ſages of Greece, replete with ſcience and philefophy. 
Then what a number of arts of neceſſity, eaſe, pleaſure, and ele- 
gance have been invented by this quadruped, more than 1 believe 
haye yet, been numbered · In ſhort he has made a world, of art, to 
which nothing we know can be compared, except the great world 
of nature, che work of Infinite Wiſdom and Power. In forming 
chis world of art, he has uſed all the materials which the natural 
world afforded him, and has ranſacked the a9imal, Werk. and 


minetal 
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mineral kingdoms ;' and, not content with what he found above 
ground, he has dug into the bowels of the earth, and and from thence 
produced metals. But theſe could have been of little uſe to him, if 
he had not brought down from heaven fire, as it is ſaid, but which 
he now ſtrikes out of flints, a diſcovery that the Chineſe have not 
yet made. Of the vegetable he makes food, and feuel for fire, 
and many other uſes; and as to animals, it is ſurpriſing what a do- 
minion he has obtained over them. The fierceſt and ſtrongeſt of 
them he has been able to reſiſt and conquer; others he has tamed 
and ſubdued, and made uſeful to him, even ſome of them of the 
largeſt ſize, ſuch as the elephant; others of chem he has domeſti- 
cated, and made companions of them, and guardians of his houſe, 
and others of them he uſes for food. Nor is his dominion: con- 
fined to the land; he reigns over the ſea, and makes it ſubſervient to 
him, not only in furniſhing moſt delicate food, but in wafting him 
to the moſt diſtant countries, and bringing from thence all the good 
things of thoſe countries which he by that means enjoys. The 


Leviathan, 


— ——whom God 
Created hugeſt that ſwim the Ocean ſtream *, 


he has been able to conquer and kill, in his own.element, and make 
uſeful for the purpoſes. of life; and modern art has ſhewn upon 
the ſea a machine of enormous ſize, vomiting fire and ſmoke with 
the noiſe of thunder, and ſending death and deſtruction to an amaz- 
ing diſtance :. And this ſo prodigious machine is governed by little 
men ſuch as we, and made to ride triumphant over the waves. In. 
ſhort, ſuch is this wonderful world of art, that not only thoſe ftu- 
pendous productions of it I have mentioned, but even the meaneſt:. 
domeſtic utenſil, aſtoniſhes the philoſopher who knows from what: 
| ſource it comes. N | | 


ie Nene, 
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Now this wonderful progreſs of man, ſo much more wonderful 
than that of any other animal, Ariſtotle knew : For he has told us, 
that in his natural ſtate he has not the uſe of intellect, but only the 
capacity of acquiring it. Now it is by intelle& that all the world of 
art has been produced, and man made ſuch as we ſee him. And 
indeed if we could ſuppoſe, as many do, that ſuch a natural ſtate of 
man, as I have deſcribed, never exiſted, then Ariftotle would have 
defined a' mere nonentity, a creature that neither is, nor ever was. 
But that is not the'caſe ; and he has not only properly defined man, 
but in his definition given a kind of hiſtory of the ſpecies, carrying 
it on from the firſt beginning of it, to its completion and perfection 
in intelle& and ſcience: And, in my opinion, there never was a bet- 
ter definition given of any thing. 
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Of the ſeveral fleps of the human progreſſion from the Brute to the 3 


Man, — The Author has ſeen three ſtages of that progreſſion ;—firſt, 

Peter the Wild Bey; — ſecondly, The Ourang Outang, of whom the 
Author has diſcovered ſome facts, fince he publiſhed upon the ſubject; 
- thirdly, The Wild Girl in France, —She was an amphibious ani- 
- mal, — Several particulars concerning ber mentioned. 


HE ſubject of this chapter will be to mark ſome of the firſt 
ſteps of this wonderful progreſſion of man. Of theſe 1 


have ſeen with mine own eyes three, which I believe is what very 


few now living can ſay, The firſt I ſaw, was in the pure natural 


-— 


ſtate when he was catched in the woods of Hanover, walking on 
all four. It was Peter the Wild Boy, as he was called, 'whom I 


have mentioned above “. I ſaw him twice, and I had a very particu- 
lar account of him from an Oxford gentleman, who, at my deſire, 


went to ſee him; which account I have publiſhed . He had learned 


to articulate but few words, though he was put to ſchool, and no 
doubt a great deal of pains beſtowed to teach him to ſpeak. _ But 
this we ſhould not wonder at, when we conſider what trouble it re- 


quires to teach deaf men to ſpeak, though born and brought up a- 
mong us. | Of his being a man, there never was the leaſt doubt en- 
tertained; and that he was not an ideot, or defective in natural ca- 
Vor- IV. At e ieee pacity, 


ar 4 


1 Vol. UI. — Ser alto p. 86. eee 
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pacity, I. think is evident from the ſeveral accounts of him which 
1 have publiſhed in the paſſages above quoted. And indeed, from 
what I ſaw of him myſelf, I think I can atteſt, that he had as much 
- underſtanding as could be expected in a man who had learned none 
of our arts, not even the uſe of his own body ſo as to walk ere, 
till he was 15 years of age; for till then he was a quadruped. 

The next ſtep of this progreſſion is the Ourang Outang, or 
Man of the Woods, as the name imports, by which he is called by the 
people of Africa, where he is to be ſeen, and who do not appear to 
have the leaſt doubt that he is a man; which, as they live-in the 
country with him, they ſhould know better than we can do, Two 
of them I ſaw in London ſome years ago, and one of them I could 
have purchaſed for L. 50; which money, poor as 1 am, I would 
have given for him, and been at the expence of his education, if I 
had not been convinced, not only that he was a man, but that it 
was of abſolute neceflity that, in the progreſs of the human ſpecies, 
man ſhould at ſome time or another be fuch an animal: For, if he 
was originally a quadruped, as I think I have proved by facts in- 
conteſtible, with only a natural aptitude, more than any other ani- 
mal, to walk on two, as Ariſtotle has ſaid, the firſt ſtep in his pro- 
greſſion was to become a biped, to which, by nature, he was ſo 
much adapted. I will not here repeat what I have elſewhere faid 
at ſo great length, in proof of the humanity of the Ourang Ou- 
tang *®, where I think I have demonſtrated that he is a man, both 

ths TG 3 


© '® See chap. 4th of book 2d of vol. I. of the Origin of Language; ad edition, 
and particularly p. 289. of that chapter, where I have ſummed up the evidence of 
his being s man: In which there is one circumſtance deſerving particular notice, that 
he carries off negro boys and girls to make ſervants of them, and keeps them for 
years, uſing them with great gentleneſs and humanity z a thing of which we cannot 
. conceive any brute animal capable. Sec alſo what 1 have faid in the Appendix to 
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in mind and body, and particularly as to his mind, by which, 
as I have obſerved, Ariſtotle has chiefly diſtinguiſhed animals: 
For I have ſhewn that he has the ſenſe of what is decent and be- 
coming *, which is peculiar to man, and diſtinguiſhes him from the 
brute as much as any thing elſe. And he has a ſenſe of honour, 
which is really ſurpriſing, and ſuch as is not ro be found in many 
men among us; for he cannot bear to be expoſed as a ſhow, nor to be 
laughed at ; and travellers mention examples of ſome of them having 
died of vexation, for being ſo treated 7. He has alſo the feeling of 
humanity in a ſtrong degree; and a ſenſe of juſtice, as is evident, 
from a remarkable example given 1. Further, he has made ſome 
. Progreſs in the arts of life; for he builds huts 5, and he has got the 

uſe of a tick for attacking or defending, which, as Horace obſerves l, 
was the firſt artificial weapon man uſed, after he had ceaſed to 
uſe his native weapons, his nails and fiſts, He has learned alſo the 
uſe of ſire J, which is more than the inhabitants of the Ladrone 
Illands had learned, when they were diſcovered We e 
and laſtly, he buries his dead **, 


. D W 
2 Thus 


ä vol. III of this work, and particularly what I have there ftated from a French Book 
of Trayels, lately publiſhed, where there is a fact related, p. 360. which, if true, puts 
-un end to the queſtion, viz. that the Ourang Outang not only copulates with females 
of our ſpecies, n de Peat" 1h 


' |' yell} of Orighn of Language; ad adit. > 273 279 ind apr. From which 
paſſages, it appears, that both the males and females there mentioned had a ſenſe of 
modeſty, which made them conceal their nudities. 


+ Ibid. p 282.—284. 

1 Ibid. p. 204.—288. 50 

E) Ibid. p. 274.—277.—283. e "a 
I Sermonum, lib. 1. Sat. 3. 55 

4 Origin of Language, p. 265. TP | 
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Thus J have proved, that the Ourang Outang is not only a man, 
with reſpect to his body, but alſo in mind, the principal part of 
man and of all other animals. As the reader, however, may be 
deſirous to know ſtill more of this wonderful phenomenon of hu- 
man nature I will add here ſome information concerning him, 
which I have lately received from a gentleman of the name of 
Begg, who was captain of a Liverpool ſhip, employed in the ſlave 
trade on the coaſt of Africa. He was promiſed, he told me, a 
handſome reward, if he could bring home an Ourang Outang from 
Angola, where he faw herds of them, and was at great pains, with 
the aſſiſtance of his crew, to get hold of one of them; but to no 
purpoſe. He therefore reſolved, that as he could get none of them 
alive, he would try to get one or more of them dead: And accor- 
dingly he fired upon them, and killed ſome of them, which I am 
perſuaded he would not have done, if he had been as fully con- 
vinced, as I am, that they were of the human ſpecies. But in this; 
too, he was likewiſe diſappointed ; for, before he and his crew could 
get to the place where they fell, they were carried off by their com- 
panions, for the purpoſe, as he ſuppoſes, of burying them, which, we 
are informed by others, they practice 25 


1 have correſponded with this gentleman likewiſe by kuck, in 
one of which he ſays, that © In a voyage to Old Callabar in Africa, 
I purchaſed a female Ourang Outang from one of the natives. She 
« was, as I was informed, about eight months old, four foot fix 
inches high, of a dark brown colour, but white about the breaſts ; 
« of a gentle diſpoſition, walked generally upright on her hind feet, 
« ſometimes on all four; but the latter ſeemed to me not to be her 
natural motion. Palm nuts, roots, and ſubacid fruits were her 
favourite food. She would not eat beef or any animal ſubſtance, 


Water, and wine drawn 11 che palm tree (very much eſteemed 
$*( 2. .« * 


* Vol. I. of Origin of Language, p. 274. 
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© by the natives), were her conſtant drink. She would often drink 
% a tumbler glaſs of wine and water, and always put the glaſs ſoft- 
„ ly down on its bottom, and never broke one · She was very fond 
of the girls and boys, but more particularly of the latter, and 

„would weep and cry like a child when ſhe was vexed; but never 
e ſhewed any ſigns of great ferocity, and was eaſily appeaſed. 1 
gave her a blanket for a bed, which ſhe would take great pains 
to ſpread in ſuch a manner as to make it ſmooth and eaſy, and 
© then would lie down. She always ſlept with her. hands (if I may 
4 uſe the expreſſion) under her head, and would ſnore when aſleep, 

% reſembling the human ſpecies. She lived three n and died 
of the een 


« The following. is the CHESS I * F able to collect 
" 0 the inhabitants of Africa, where I have been, on whoſe ve- 
©« racity we cannot altogether depend; but having compared diffe- 
« rent nel I always found them i in a great eule to corre- 
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« That thy have been ſeen in ſeparate great bodies, attacking each 

& other with ſticks with great animoſity. That they generally build 
© their neſts or houſes together in great numbers, a ſingle Ourang 
** 'Outang being but feldom or never ſeen ſeparately.” That they 
„often have been known to beat and bruiſe the negroes, and even 
to kill them, when fired at by them. That the common ſize of 
an Ourang Outang is from five and half to ſix feet. | That they 
have great ſtrength in their arms, and run with great agility, 
« That they have a Rind of chattering guttural noife they make, 
but whether they can communicate their ideas or not to each o- 
« ther, I cannot ſay; but it is the received opinion among the na- 
tives that they can. That dead Qurang Outangs have been found 
covered with leaves of trees, but whether from accident or deſign 
could not be aſcertained, —This is what Information I ny ac- 
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« quire from the negroes ; but I can by no means vouch for the truth 
* of any part of it. What 1 * from my own obſervation you may 
2 depend on for fact.“ 4 


. this account of Mr Begg, it is evident that they are fo far 
Sdvainced towards the political life, as to herd together, and to com- 
municate together, by a chattering guttural noiſe, which, I am per- 
ſuaded, led the way among all people to articulation and the uſe of 
ſpeech. And the Briſtol merchant, with whom 1 have correſponded, 
and whoſe communications I have mentioned in the iſt volume of the 
Origin and Progreſs of Language *, ſays, that he heard that they 
were ſo far advanced in the political life, as to have a king or go- 
vernor T. It appears alſo, from Mr Begg's account, that they have 
ſo much of the ſocial ſpirit in them, and are ſo much attached to their 
herd, as not to ane ere ey 
off their TO for burial, | t | 


This animal, ils he event: n 
the earth; for the carnivorous diet I hold to be unnatural to man, 
and d that he was firft driven to it by neceſſity, which could not be 
the caſe of the Ourang Outang, who lives in a fruitful country, very 
thinly peopled. Further, he has not the uſe of water, except to 
drink it; for ſwimming or failing, I hold to be likewiſe ynoatural 
| to man, and that.it was alſo neceſſity that Grſt drove bie ts its | 


es er eats „ which is, that the 
Ourang Outang ſometimes walks upon all four. And the Briſtol mer- 


"chant, above mentioned, ſays, that the ſmalleſt claſs of this 


ſpecies, called Chimpenza by the natives, walks oftener on all 
four, than png t. Aud there is a French writer, La Broſſe, 
| | G who 


„Page 284. 
4 Ibid. p. 282. 
t Ibid. p. 282. 
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who has made a collection of voyages in the South Seas, one of 
which gives an account of an ifland, where the people, though they 
be ſo far advanced in the arts of life, as to have the uſe of ſpeech, 
yet walk ſometimes upon all four. This, I think, ſhews very clear- 
ly, that originally they walked upon all four, as well as the Ourang 
Outang ; and that they have not been very long from that primaeval 
ſtate, any more than the Ourang Outang. Theſe examples, I think, 
prove very clearly what I have laid down in the preceding chapter, 
that man, in the firſt ſtage of his natural life, was a quadruped; ſo 
that it was very natural he ſhould retain that way of walking, in 
the firſt ſtages of his civilized life. 


This account I have given of the Ourang Outang, agrees perfect- 
ly with the deſcription which Horace gives us of man, in the firſt 
ſtage of his exiſtence on this earth. I quoted it above, p. 27.; but 

I will give it here entire. me 


Cum prorepſerunt primis animalia terris, 

Mutum ac turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter, 
Vnguibus et pugnis, dein fuſtibus, atque ita porro | 
Pugnabant armis, quae poſt fabricaverat uſus: 

Donec verba, quibus voces ſenſuſque notarent, 
tort Rene ont i eg 


This account of man, in his firſt ftate, applies ſo exactly to the 
Ourang Outang, that it may be ſaid to be a deſcription of him; for 
man is ſaid firſt to creep, that is, to go upon all four, and then he 
is very properly denominated mutum ac turpe pecus. After that, he is 
erected, and gets the uſe of an artificial weapon, ſuch as the Ourang 
Outang uſes. Next, he invents rude and barbarous cries, which Mr 
Begg calls chattering guttural ſounds, quibus voce /enſuſque nota= 
rent, that is, by which men communicated their ſenſations, appe- 
— deſires to one another, MO Tens 
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and invented words to expreſs them, which Horace calls nomina. 

But this is a ſtep in the progreſs towards the civilized life, which 
the Ourang Outang has not yet made. This hiſtory of man, I am 
perſuaded, Horace. learned: from the philoſophers with whom he 
.converſed in Athens; and I hold it to have been the general opi- 
nion of the Greek philoſophers at that time, and particularly of the 
Epicureans, who ſtudied facts of natural hiſtory very much “. Of 
this ſect Horace was, though not ge ry addicted to it; | 


vs (alla addiftus (as be fays); jurare In verbs magiſirl.) | 15 


but g getting all the information he could from the other ſeQts of phi 
loſophy. 


There are, I know, many, who will. think this progreſs ES man, 
from a quadruped and an Ourang Outang to men ſuch, as we ſee 
them now a'days, very diſgraceful to the ſpecies. But they ſhould 
conſider their own progreſs as an individual. In the womb, man is 
no better than a vegetable; and, when born, he is at firſt more im- 
- perfeQ, I believe, than any other animal in the ſame ſtate, wanting 
almoſt altogether that compirative faculty, which the brutes, young 
and old, poſſeſs f. If, therefore, there be ſuch a progrels in the in- 
dividual, it is not to be wondered that there ſhould be a ptogreſs al- 
ſo in the ſpecies, from the mere animal up to the intellectual crea- 
ture: But, on the contrary, I ſhould think it not agreeable to that 
vonderful order and progreſſion of things that we obſerve in na- 
* rure, if i ir were © otherwiſe 3 for the pores with relpe& | to the ge- 

. nos, 


i "I | evi 14 

Wa (3 2:1; | | | L288 
* Fpicurus, was a diligent wake into fat of. SORE hiſtory, 1 con- 
cerning the progreſs of men ia the invention of arts. And accordingly Lacretius 
tells us, that he diſcovered that men learned muſic from the ſinging of birds, which, aa 


"nes: Aly ee AE eee girl I , 
France. I. ai b 43 e 3 11 11 4251015 _+ EIS ie 8 
4 See what I have ſaid of 3 faculty, p. 13. of this volume. 
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nus, is to be confidered as an individual, and accordingly i it is called, 
by Ariſtotle, To rene To N. 


The laſt ſtep of this progreſſion I likewiſe ſaw, and it was a great 
one. It was the wild girl, or fille ſauvage, as the French called 
| ther, who came from a country where the people had learned 


to articulate very imperfectly indeed, but ſufficiently to communi- 


cate their wants and deſires. I ſaw her in Paris about 26 years ago, 
and converſed with her much, as ſhe bad been then in Paris for ſe- 
veral years, and ſpoke French well enough. She was taken up by 


a French ſhip ſomewhere upon the coaſt of Labradore, and was 


carried to one of the Weſt Tndia iflands, from whence ſhe failed 


ia .a ſhip, which was wrecked upon the coaſt of Flanders, and 


orily ſhe and a negro girl were ſaved. Her firſt appearance 
in France was at a village called Songs, near to Chalon in Cham- 
' Pagne, whither I went to inquire about her. She was firft ſeen 
there ſwimming a river, and coming out of it with a fiſh in her 
hand, which ſhe had caught: For ſhe told me, that in her 


country they lived like beavers, always near water, and caught 


the fiſh with their hands, by diving, as the people of the 
Ladrone Iſlands do, They were hunters, too; and ſhe and the ne- 
gro girl, in their journey from Flanders, ſubſiſted on game, which 
they caught by ſpeed of foot. She ſaid, that in her country, beſides 
language, they had a certain muſic, which they had formed in imitation 


of birds. But they had no uſe of fire, and in that, too, they reſembled 


the people of the Ladrone Iſlands; and ſhe told me, that, when ſhe firſt 
came to France, a fire in a room was her terror and abhorrenee; and 


the eating of fleſh, dreſſed by fire, threw her into a very bad diſeaſe, . 


of which ſhe recovered with much difficulty. She was wonderfully 
ſwift of foot, and could overtake, in that way, almoſt any animal, 
and then knock it on the head with a bludgeon ſhe wore, which 


ſhe called a boutow, a name given, by the inbabitarits of the Carrib- 


Vor. IV, E dee 
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bee Tſlands, to a bludgeon; from which it appears ſhe had been in one 
of thoſe iſlands, in her way from America to France. She could climb 
a tree, too, like a ſquirrel, and leap from one tree to another; but 
all theſe bodily faculties, ſhe told me, with much regret, ſhe had 
loſt at the time I ſaw her. Who would defire to know more of her, 
may read her life, publiſhed at Edinburgh in the year 1768, tranſ- 
lated from the French by a clerk of mine, who was with me in 
France. The facts contained in the French work, I was aſſured, 
might be depended on, by M. la Condamine, who knew the lady 


chat wrote it. In the preface prefixed to the tranſlation, I have 


related ſeveral facts concerning her, which 1 learned from the girl 


| herſelf : And if the reader be deſirous to know ftill more concerning 


her, he may read a converſation that I had with her, which 1 bave 


printed from a pocket book that I then wh " 1888 and n 
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CHAP. M. 


The rt fiep that men made, in their progreſs to civilization, was to 
| learn the uſe of their own body—fuſt, By ereqing themſelves ; 
then by learning the uſe of their hands ; and laſtly eee 
ming not natural to man; but his acquiſitions in that way wonder - 
ful. Till man learned the uſe of bis own body, he could not pro- 
vide ſufficiently for his ſubſitence.—At firſt he lived upon the natu- 
ral fruits of the earth. — Theſe failing, he took to hunting and 
fiſhing, being able to live upon any kind of food. — But only agri- 
culture could furniſh ſub/flence for numbers of men, living tage- 
ther in cloſe communication. — Before ſuch an art could be invented 
and pradtiſed, language was necefary. 


ROM thoſe examples of wild men I have mentioned, it is, I 

think evident, that the firſt art man muſt have learned, was 
the uſe of his own body: And he muſt have begun by erecting 
| himſelf, without which he could not have had the advantage of the 
length of his body, for attack or defence, or for the practice of the 
| ſeveral arts of life, Beſides, it gave him the of ſublime—enabled him 

to look at his native ſeat, the Heavens — and gave that dignity to his 
appearance, which was ſuitable for an en _w was deſtined to 


en earth. ban 


0 The neceſſary 3 too, of we erect poſture, was the uſe 
of che nay a moſt uſeful organ, without which, as Xenophon has 
1 E 2 2 129 1 wel 
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well obſerved, our reaſon would have es us little in the inven- 
tion and practice of arts. 


Thus far, therefore, the Ourang Outang is advanced in the arts: 

of life; but he ſtill rerains ſo much of his primitive natural ſtate, 
| that he ſometimes goes on all four, as Mr Begg, in his letter, has: 
ſaid, and alſo the French gentleman, above quoted “. 


There is another uſe of the body, which man has not from na- 
ture, as many other animals have, but has learned by practice or 
teaching, I mean ſwimming : For of the Indians of North America, 
who excel us ſo much in bodily feats, none can ſwim, except thoſe 
who live near the ſea, or a great river, and have practiſed it, as A- 
dair and others, who have publiſhed” accounts of North America, tell 
us; and the wild girl, above mentioned, deſcribed to me very parti- 
cularly, the pains her mother took to teach her to ſwim; but with 
that teaching and practice, ſhe became quite amphibious; ſuch. as the 
inhabitants of the Ladrone Iſlands are, who ſubſiſt, in a great meaſure, 
by the fiſb which they catch with their hands in the ſea; though I 
am perſuaded, it was neceſſity which firſt drove man to ſeek for wor 
in an clement not pajagal to him. | 

There is a weekly publication i in Spain, called 8 Pia 
containing many curious facts. In a volume of it publiſhed in, 
1788, there is a piece written by Don Mechior de Macanaz, a gen- 
tleman of great learning, who was employed in many negociations, 

in the reign of Philip V. The tranſlation of it, for which I am, 
_ obliged to a very learned and worthy gentleman of my acquain= 
tance, Dr Geddes, who reſided for ten years in Spain, I have given 


P. 25. of this volume. See alſo vol. III. of this worle, p. 349. and 361. 
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in the note below, as it contains ſeveral other curious facts concern- 
d ing wild men *. | | 


From 


Francis de la Vega, md Mary del Caſar, his wife, inhabitants of the village of 
« Liexganes, in the territory of Cudeyo, of the archbiſhopric of Burgos, two leagues 
. from Santander, had, beſides other children, a ſon called Francis, who, at the age. 
« of fifteen years, having been apprentice to a joiner for two years at Bilboa, went 
« to ſwim with other boys, on the 23d of June in the year 1674, and diſap- 
40 peared; nor was he again heard of, until he was caught like a fiſh in the ſea 
4 near Cadiz, in the year 1679. He did not now ſpeak any language; but 
„ haviog been brought to a convent of Franciſcans, he pronounced the word 
« Liexganes, the name of the village where he had been born. From this it 
t was conjectured, that he muſt have been of that place, and thither he was con- 
« ducted, and his mother immediately knew him. He remained there nine years : 
« He ate what they gave him; he put on his clothes and his ſtockings and ſhoes, 
« if he was deſired to do ſo: He carried a letter punctually enough to the place he 
« was ordered; and, having been ſent with one to Santander, he ſwam over the 
| «© bay, which is more than a league broad; and when he had got the anſwer, he re- 
« turned by the ſame way. He was ſix feet high; his hair was red and ſhort, like 
« to a new born child's; his complexion was fair. He ſeemed to be- incapable of 
«« reafoning by himfelf ; but capable of underſtanding what he was commanded to 
.« do, He had loſt the habit of ſpeech : Liexganes,, pan, vino, tobacco, were all 'the 
« words that he ſpoke, and theſe not to the purpoſe, His two brothers were then 
«: alive, and Don 1 homas, the elder, was a prieſt. After nine years he diſappeared 
« again, and was never ſeen, that we know, PH Tod: far the account * 
Francis de la Vega. 


eee e — mancien; of dichales (P:Chthilla) bs Shilps 4 
who was wont to ſwim round that iſland, and to carry meſſages all around in that: | Y 
manner. 5 N 0 | 


: « He alſo mentions- a woman, who was found on the coaſt of Weſt Friezeland, 
inthe year 1430, and could never be taught more than to eat as we do, and to ſpin.. 
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From the facts related in this Spaniſh work, joined with what T 
have publiſhed concerning mermaids “, it appears, that the human 
body is wonderfully adapted for every uſe, to which we can con- 
ceive it applicable: For he is not a land animal only, but likewiſe a 
ſea animal; at leaſt he may make himſelf ſo. And when he is fo 
made, he is more truly amphibious than any other animal we 
know, as he-can live wholly either on the land or in the war, | 
which no other animal, we call yn meg can do, | 


| | Man, therefore, i is ie 4 in body to all other e as well 
| ade But he is ſo much a creature. of art, that without art 
be has not the perfect uſe even of his own body. Till he had ac- 
quired that, he could not provide properly for his own nouriſhment, 
of which he required a great deal, being, in his original ſtate, a 
large animal, without diſeaſe, long lived, and all employed in the 


great work of nature, the propagation of che ſpecies. At firſt, [ 
l 1 ö We oy v0} am 


3 


N n | $6474 . l . IT 
. He likewiſe ſays, that a man, to whom they gave the name of Joſeph Urſina, 
wan canght inthe woodeof Laan ut could never b taught a He was 
. 
7733 206 of the lahabitenty of Nes ; 
rens, a. town of Bearne in the. ſouth of France, when, hunting in the Pirenean 
mountains, caught a wild man, and endeavoured to tame him. He ſtaid in a place 


{4 called Ornes, and although they brought him to eat of whatever others eat; yet, 


when he came to the fields where they were, he devoured ears of wheat, as if they 
had, been cherries z but they could not teach him to ſpeak, It was intended to carry. 
him to the Regent, Duke of Orleans; but when thoſe that kept him-heard of the. 
regent”s death, they became ſomething more careleſs in watching him, ſo that he 
ekaped, cor could they ever again find him. He vas in every reſpect like to other 

men in, his body, and it was thought that he was the ſon of a miller of a place cal- 
er Campagna, who was dead, and who had a ſon that had diſappeared ſome years 


ad. HI. of this work, p. 254- 
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am perſuaded, men lived upon the herbs and roots which the earth 
produced. And indeed, men in the firſt ſtage of their natural ſtate, 
when they walked upon all four, could not ſupport themſelves other- 
wiſe ; for I do not think that at firſt they would ſeek food from the 
trees; and accordingly it is recorded that Pelaſgus firſt taught the 
Arcadians to feed on acorns. Peter the Wild Boy, while he was a | 
quadruped in the woods of Hanover, fed upon graſſes, and the 
moſs of trees. This account we have of him from Hanover, im- 
mediately after he was caught“. And not only can perfect 
ſavages live in that way; but even men in the civilized life f. But 
when men increaſed very much in number, which they certainly did 


in the firſt ages of ſociety, the natural fruits of the earth could n not 
maintain them. And e | 


6 — 


1 I | ; 


| © See Mo this work — Pf 
+ Applan, De Rade Punicis p. G. and 63; in fine, . 1 
eee eee A; In the laſt quoted paſſage, ſpeaking. 
of the Numidians, he has theſe words, re /p ene mee Oayerrrer, Tia To 
gr; which explalus the reaſon. why they fed upon graſs, Diodorus Siculus, 
lib. 3. cap. 23. where he gives-an account of a people in Ethiopia, who live entirely 
upon the roots of reeds, that grow in the marſhes. See a great deal more upon this 
fubjeft, which I have collected in vol. III. of this work, p. 372. and' following; to 
which I may add the example of a man from Shetland, who died within theſe two or 5 
three years. His name was Magnus Graham. He was employed by the Hudſon's Bay \ 
Company, and loſt his way in that country, among the woods, where he remained 
For about ſix months, and had nothing to feed upon all that while, but any wild 
fruits he could find, which could not be many in ſo cold a country, and the bark of 
the pine tree, which was his chief ſubſiſtance. Upon this diet he lived all the time 
| F have mentioned, and when he at laſt found his way back to the factory, he was lean- 
indeed, but in very good health.. This account I had from a gentleman who knew 
ul very well, and told me upon what occafion he was wandering in the woods, 
when he loſt his. way, and by what accident he got back again to r 
**W66 EE Ron APR. 21 
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cum jam glandes atque arbuta ſacrae 
Deficerent ſylvae, et victum Dodona negaret, 


then, and not till then, they took to hunting and fiſhing; for a 
fleſh or fiſh diet I hold to be unnatural to man, as unnatural as to an 
horſe or ox /. But ſo pliable is the human conſtitution, that he can 
ſuit himſelf to it, and even become very fond of it; and it was fit 
that he ſhould be ſuch an animal, as he was deſtined, by God and 
Nature, to ſpread all over the earth, and to live in every country 
and climate of it. 


That man, before he took to agriculture, . lived upon the natural 
Fruits of the earth, and by hunting and fiſhing, is well known to 
thoſe who have ſludied the hiſtory of man in antient books, Dio- 
dorus Sieulus 7 has given us an account of many ſavage nations in 
India, and upon the coaſts of the Red Sea, who lived altogether. up- 
on the natural fruits of the earth, or upon hunting and fiſhing, 
which they praQiſed in many different ways, ſome of them very ex- 
traordinary; and I think this is a very curious and entertaining part 
of his work, which i is oreſerved to us, as it ſhews us that man, in his 
diet and manner of life, as well as in other reſpects, is the moſt va- 
rious animal on this earth, But it is not neceſſary that we/ſhould 
go to antient books, to be informed that man can live in {that way, 
and even prefer it to the life of agriculture: For a great part of the 
'Tartars at this day live in that way, travelling in hords from place to 
place i in ſearch of food; and it is an execretion-among them, That a 
man may be condemned to live in one place, and to labour like a Ruſ- 
han. Dur in this nomad life, men could may no regular polity, nor be 
| e 


eee — Get 6 the 0p 
nion of Plutarch, gig, ragzeP#yix;, p. 456. edit. ue | 


1 Bock 3d. cap. 15. and following. 
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Dp by laws. For iat purpoſe it was neceflary that they could 
have a fixed habitatien, and line together, in conſiderable numbers, 


in one place, for which agriculture is abſolutely neceſſaty; and 
therefore Ceres was very properly ſaid, not only to be the goddeſs 
of agriculture, but of laws; and for that reaſon ſhe was called 
Suede. Without ſuch a life, by which men have the cloſeſt iu 
_ :tercourſe and communication, they could not have invented any arts 
and ſciences worth mentioning, and conſequently could not have 
made that progreſs in the recovery from their fallen ſtate, which, by 
God and Nature, they are deſtined to make even in this life. But 
in order to qualify man to live in that ſtate of ſociety, the uſe of 
language was abſolutely neceſſary, an art, without which there could 
have been neither ſciences nor arts of any value, nor civility or regu- 
lar government among men. The practice of this art belongs to 
the ſubject of which 1 am treating in this chapter; I mean the uſe of 
the organs of the human body, But they are organs infinitely more 
delicate than the arms and legs, which are the only organs I have 
| hitherto mentioned, being very much ſmaller, and concealed, for the 
greater part, in the mouth; nor is the uſe of thera prompted by nature 
ſo much as that of thoſe other two. As Language is an art of the 
greateſt uſe, and which may be ſaid to have made man ſuch as we 
ſee him, and as it is at the ſame time of moſt difficult invention, 
- and yet muſt have been the firſt art of any conſequence invented by 
man, being, as I have ſaid, the foundation of all other arts, I think 
it ie not poſſible that man, without ſome ſupernatural affiſtance, 
could have invented an art, of which even the practice, after it is 


invented, is very difficult to be learned, and can hardly be learned 
N os | F at 


: 5. cap. 68. and cap. 5. In which laſt paſlage he makes a very pro- 
per eulogium upon her, where he ſays, © that there could not be a greater benefac- 
4 e eee 
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at all, except in our earlieſt and moſt docible years. But of the in- 
vention and perfection of chis art, which-is-ſo' capital à part of the 
hiſtory; of man, 1 will ſay a great dea more in the ſequel. In 
the mean time I will proceed: to give an acedunt of nnn in this ſe- 
cond ſtage of his natural ſtate, after he is etected, and has got che- 
uſe of His hands: and feet; but'before he mn Nee 
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_ which nature ſurniſbed, ar which he dug aut of the roc. —This 
proved by the authority f antient autbur and monuments fill ex- 
_ |"fling.—Moan at various in the form of his body, as in any thing 
| elſe, —Of men -with tails, —Of \Satgrt, with feet of | goats," and 
with horns upon their heads This proved by the teflimony of St. 
Jetome. - men without heads, but wwith eyes in their breafls = 
and of men avith only ane ape an their forehead Theſe fate atteſt- 
ad by St. Auguſtine. —-@/ men with the heads of 'dags—proved by 
the teflamony ꝙ Jeveral aut har. the Sphinx. Ihe exiftence 
uch an animal only attefled by Agartharchides.,-This author 
 thad a very good opportunity of being inſor med. His \nuork it en- 

rant, and bears mo mark of fable ar romance. No proof that fuck 

animals did ncver.exafl, that >they art not now to be found. -—Rea- 

Jon why they ſhauld have ceaſed to eit. The wonderful «variety 

of the autward form of man, as cueil unt of hit inward form. —Of 

the warty of the ſize of men in different ages and different nations of - 
be world. The civilized life makes a great difference in this re- 
Jhe.—But there is a difference 'alſo in the ur WE her | . 
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man is more: 1 e than 
4 // any other animal, ſo various, that he is both a land and a fea. 
Aiwel, 1 think I have proved in the preceding chapter. A ſhelter 


from the weather, Abd ar habitation, at ind, Nature, furiſhed him, 3 
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ed from the injuries of the weather by thickets, rocks, and caves. 
In eaves the Cyclops, as Homer tells us, lived; and in the ſame way, 
ſays Dionyſius, lived: the Curetes in Crete ® The antient inhabi- 
tants of Italy lived in the hollows of trees; and the New Hollan- 
ders do the ſame at this day f. This laſt mentioned habitation Na- 
ture has provided for man, and alſo caves in many places: As to 
theſe, where Nature did not furniſh them, men have ſupplied the 
want by labour and art. Diodorus tells us, that in his time the in- 
habitants of the Balearic Iflands dwelt in caves which they dug out 
of the rocks . But before men could do this, they muſt have made 
ſome progreſs towards a life of civility and arts; for at firſt I am, 
perſuaded, they uſed no other protection againſt the weather, but 
ſuch as the brutes uſe; that is, what nature has provided. When that 
was found not ſufficient, it was very natural that men ſhould make 
to themſelves habitations in the rocks, or under ground, before they 
| learned to -raiſe above . ground: that. artificial habitation we call a 
-bouſe. And I am (perſuaded, that thoſe excavations of rocks that 
are to be ſeen in Abyſſinia, and other parts of the world, and parti- 
cularly in the iſland of Elephantis, off the coaft of Bombay, where 
there are to be ſeen, not only ſingle houſes; but little cities and. 
-en cut out of the genere were all W of 
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bis „ l n et un e Nes 24 4% The ſame-excavations of rocks, we. 
| to be ſeen in anvther iſſand,; called Salſcr, near to Goa- See Letters upon the Origin 
. of the Sciences, P. 312. addreſſed to M. Voltaire by M. Bail, printed in 
1777. See allo Churchbill's voyages, vol. 4th, p. 194, where we have, from the 
famous traveller Gemelli, an account of the excavations in the iſland of So/er. We © 
- have an account, likewiſe, of thoſe of Elephantis, from Hamilton's New-Account of 
We Eaſt Indies, vol. 1ſt. chap. 22. p. 241 See alſo Bryant's Mythology, vol. 3d. p. 
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That clothes, as well as houſes, were the inventions of art, and 
not uſed by man in his natural ſtate, I hold to be certain. Our ſa- 
cred books have told us, that the firſt men were naked, as the inha- 
bitants of the Ladrone and'Petew Iflands are at this day, And the 
ſame books tell us, that the firſt clothing of men was ſkins, ſuch as 
the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, and many other barbarous na- 


e ir eee, : 


| Ya APR Sl ee than in the o- 
ther things I have mentioned; and the individuals of the ſpecies . 
are, I am perſuaded, more different one from another than thoſe of 
any other ſpecies. And firſt, that there are men with tails, ſuch as 
dogs and cats have, I think I have proved beyond the poſſibility of 
doubt . And not only are there tailed men extant; but men, 
ſuch as the antients deſeribe Satyrs, have been found, who had 
not only tails, but the feet of goats, and horns on their heads. 
One of this kind, we are told by St. Jerome, was, under the 
reign of Conſtantine - the Emperor, publicly ſhewn im Alexandria, 
while he was alive; and after he was dead, his body was preſerved 
with ſalt, carried to Antioch, and there ſhewn to the Emperor f : 
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g6r; 562, There are likewiſe to be ſeen in Upper Egypt near to Thebes, Sjringes; | 
conſiſting of many paſſages, which lead to a variety, of apartments. See Ammianus 
| Marcellinus, lib. 22. p. 263. And there were in that part of Judea called Galilee, 
| Subterrance, where dwelt great numbers of men, as Joſephus informs us, lid. 14. cap. 
5. ON Fer- rannte x ol. 30, ges, geg. * 
3251 F 
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this work, p. 250. Beſides theſe authorities, there is one Wolfe, a German, who tra- 
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So that we ought not to treat as a fable, hat the. antients have told 
us of animals of chat form. | 


We have the authority of another father of the church, for a 
greater ſingularity ſtill of the human form; and that is, of men 
without heads, but with eyes in their breaſts. This is related by St. 
Auguſtine, who ſaw theſe men in Ethiopia, whether he went to 
preach the goſpel ; and was ſome time among them, .and relates fe- 
veral other particulars concerning them f. And the ſame faint tells 
us, that he ſaw, ia the ſame country, men with only one eye in their 
fotehead t. Nor do theſe facts reſt folely upon the authority pf St. 
Auguſtine; but antient authors mention them, particularly Straba, 
who tells the ſtory af men with eyes in their breaſts, which he ſays 
is atteſted by ſeveral authors mhom be names, though be does nat 
believe them. As to the men with one eye, it is related by Hergdotus, 
of a people in Seythia, who, from that quality, had their name of 
Arimaſpiant, as he interprets the word -h. We muſt not therefore 
treat as à fable what ——— any more 
me hs! by why antient en er 


JO1; 


| 1 here is e Gaanlaricy of be — hens as a+ or 
greater than any I have hitherto mentioned, and that is, of men 
with the heads. of dogs. That ſuch men. did exiſt, is atteſted by the 
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think, be queſtioned. One of them, by name Agatharchides, ſays, 
that they were to be ſeen in Alexandria in his time, having been 
ſent. thither from Ethiopia and the country of the Froglodites. So 
chat it appears, that the Latrator Anubis, as: Virgil calls him, which. 
was the form of one of the: Egyptian _ was not- an ene 
form, n.. * 

This author, Acathiarchides, mentions another animal of mixed 
form, having the head of a man and the body of a lion, ſuch as he 
ie repreſented in ancient ſculpture, and is called a Sphynx. He ſays 
he was ſent to Alexandria from Ethiopia, with the dog · headed man 


above mentioned. And he deſeribes him to be, by nature, a tame 


and gentle animal, and capable of being taught motion to muſic; 
whereas-the dog headed men, he ſays, were exceedingly flerce, and 


very difficult to be tamed . © According; therefore, to this author, 


. the ſphynx was no imaginary animal, but had a real exiftence, as 
well as the dog- headed men. Agatharchides, however, is the only 
author, as. far as I knows who mentions the ſphynx, as an animal: 
aQually exiſting; wheteas the dq · headed men are mentioned by ſe- 
veral other authors! It may be obſerved, however, that Agatharehi - 
des had an opportunity of being very well inſormed; for he lived 
about the time of Ptolemy, III. king of Egypt, who bad a great 
aurioſity to be informed about the wild men of Ethiopia, arid: for 
that purpoſe ſent men to that country, particularly one Symmias, 


from whom Agatharchides got his information f. And Lam diſpoſed 


to believe that he was well informed; for I have read his: book, and L 
think it bas all the. appearance of being an authentic narrative, with». 
out any mixture of fable, unleſs we are diſpoſed to believe, that there 
never exiſted, on this earth, men different from thoſe. we ſee now. 


But. 


vol. N of this work, p. 264+ 
+: Ibid. p. 50. 
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But the variety of nature is ſo great, that I am convinced of the 
truth of what Ariſtotle ſays, that every thing exifts, or did'-at ſome 
time exiſt, which is poſſible to exiſt“. And though it were certain 
that ſuch animals as the ſphinx, or the other animals that I have 
mentioned, did no longer exiſt on this earth, it would not from 
thence follow, that they never exiſted. I do not believe that men 
with eyes in their breaſts, or with only one eye in their forehead, 
are now to be found on the face of the earth: And yet I think we 

cannor doubt that they once exiſted in Ethiopia, where St. Auguſ- 
tine ſays he ſaw them. We are ſure that there are whole ſpecieſes 
of animals, which were once in certain countries, but are not now 
to be found there, ſuch as wolves in Britain. It is not probable that 
ſuch compounded animals, as the dog-headed man and the ſphynx; 
were ever very numerous; and if fo, it is likely that they would be 
conſidered as monſters by the other e and ſv 
would nnn 1 e r 
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Beſides tai ihe dem eb there 5 4 vas 
— him, which I think wonderful, though, as it is 
ſo familiar to us, it be not commonly obſerved. The part 1 mean 
is the face, in which a man may obſerve, in a crowd of people, ot 
walking the ſtreets of a populous city, ſuch a variety of form, and 
figure, and features eee — NT 
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in the form of ſome of the individuals of the ſpecies, which is not 
to be found in any other ſpecies; I mean the mixture of different 
ſpecieſes in the ſame animal. And yet I think it is not unnatural, if 
we conſider how much his inward part or mind is compounded ; 
for it conſiſts, not only of the vegetable and the animal life, but of 
the intellectual; and if ſo, I think it needs not be wondered, that 
his nature ſhould admit of a compoſition likewiſe, in his outward 
form, of different ſpecieſes of animals, 


As to the ſize and ſtature of men in the different ages and na- 
"tions, it would be indeed extraordinary, if in an animal, the moſt va- 
rious upon this earth, there was not found the common variety of $ 
great and ſmall, a variety which, I believe, is to be found in every q 
other animal on this earth. That ſuch a variety does in fact exiſt in 

our ſpecies, I think I have proved beyond all doubt in the third vo- 
lume of this work *, where I have ſhewn, that not only in different 
nations there is a great difference of ſize, but in the ſame nation in 
different ages; and that it is in the natural ſtate that men are larger 
in body, ſtronger, and longer lived: And it is a truth of reafon 
and philoſophy, as well as of fact and obſervation ; for the eaſe, in- 
dulgence, and luxury of the civilized life, together with the unna- 
tural diet, and all theſe continued through many generations, muſt-ne- 
ceſſarily produce a great degeneracy. in the ſize, ſtrength, and longe- 
vity of men; unleſs we believe, that man could invent a way of 
living more conducive to the health and ſtrength of his body, than 
that which God and Nature have deſtined for him. If we ſhould 
not be convinced by the teſtimony. of profane authors, our» ſacred - 
books furniſh us demonſtrati ve proof; for they tell us, that before 
the Flood, when men lived upon vegetables, that is, upon the natu- 
Vor. IV. . ee ral 
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ral diet, they were very much longer liyed than after the Flood, 
when they fed upon fleſn, and conſequently more healthy, and of 
greater ſize and ſtrength. And I hold that they have been degene- 
rating ever fince, and ftilt continue to degenerate; which every 
man, who has lived ſo long as I, may obſerve: For I am now 
living, as Neſtor lived, with the third generation; and I can ſay 
with him, That I have ſeen ſuch men as 1 do not now ſee, 
nor ever expect to ſee®, And I think I can add, as Neſtor does, 
That with ſuch men I lived and converſed. And the ſame poet tells 
us, from the mouth of the Goddefs of Wiſdom, That the children 
© now are not like their fathers f.“ A learned Roman, Solinus 
Polyhiſtor, aſks the queſtion, Quis enim jam acvo nofiro non minor 
parentibus ſuis naſcitur? To theſe teſtimonies may be added, that of 
the Greek philoſopher Empedocles, who ſays, * That the men of his 
time were of the ſize of children, compared with antient men Tr 
Who would defire to know more of the degeneracy of men, in ſize and' 
ſtrength, may conſult a book written by one Hermannus Conrin- 
gius, a German, entitled De Habitus Corporum Germanicorum, antigui 
ac Novi, Cauſs, where he will find many gurious. facts concerning 
the ſtature of men, and a great deal concerning giants, who appear 
not only to have been in the land of Canaan, but in the northern 
parts of Europe, and indeed in every country in the world, of whoſt 
7 * * | ti 
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antient hiſtory we are well informed. And it appears to me, that in 
all countries there have been, in very antient times, a race of wild 
men of extraordinary ſtature, the remains of which continued in 
ſome families down to later times, Of the monuments of ſuch men 
there are many exiſting in different parts of the world ; and parti- 
cularly there are, in the north of Europe, works that it is impoſſible 
could be executed by men fuch as we. 


But we are not to imagine, that it is only the civilized life that 
makes the difference of the ſtature of men. In the natural ftate 
there is a great difference; for of the Ourang Outangs, who are cer- 
tainly in the natural tate, there are three kinds, very different in 
their ſize.” The firſt, which are called Pongos or Impongos, are of 
very great ſize, betwixt ſeven and nine feet high, and prodigiouſly 
ſtrong. The third claſs of the Ourang Outangs, or Chimpenza, as 
they are called, are only about the height of five or fix feet when 
they are erected. And the middle kind, or Itzena, as they are cal- 
led, are greater than the Chimpenza, but leſs than the Pongo “: And 
that there were pigmies to be found in other parts of the world, as 
well as among the Ourang Outangs, I think I have proved very | 
clearly in the third volume of this work f. 


After man had learned all the uſes to which his body could be 
applied, and had made himſelf a ſea animal as well as a land, fo that 
he was in every reſpect the moſt various animal upon this earth, I . 
think it cannot be denied, that he was ſuperior to all other animals 
here below ia bodily faculties: And I will only add, that he has 
from nature a ſtrength of conſtitution, ſuch as no other animal we 
know has: For, in the firſt place, he can ſubſiſt upon every thing 
Ks G 2 * ag © 
*"See vol. III of this work, p. 281.—289. 
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the earth produces, even the graſs of the fields“; and not only up- 
on the fruits of trees, but upon their barks ; and he can live in 
all climates of the earth, and endure the greateſt extremities both of 
heat and cold f. But what I think ſhews the ſtrength of his conſti- 
tution more 'than any thing I have mentioned, is the life of many: 
Reople of faſhion in great towns, particularly in London, who not 
only feed upon what I call an unnatural diet, that is fleſh, and drink 
ſtrong liquors, but uſe fire, which, as Horace ſays, has brought upon 


ute earth a cohort (he might have ſaid a legion) of diſeaſes, And not 


only do they not work off the effects of this unnatural life by any exer- 
ciſe worth mentioning ; but they do not even enjoy the common be- 
nefit of air, at leaſt of a pure uncorrupted air; for if ſuch an air was 
to be got in a city like London, where the fuel uſed muſt neceſſatily 
Kill the air with ſulphureous vapours, they do not go out to ſeek it. 

When they ſay they go aut, they truly go in, as they do not 
walk the ſtreets, but uſe cloſe carriages, in which they may be ſaid 
to be poiſoned by their own breath. And if ſuch be the life of the 
people of faſhion in London, how much worſe muſt the life of the 
vulgar be, who beſides practiſing arts very unfavourable, to health, 
vſe a drink the moſt pernicious of all the things which the art of 
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+ There is a book written CEE WR TER PT TY: 
. merman, entitled, Zoographie Geographique, where he tells us, that man can live 
where the mercury falls 126 degrees below Zero, according to Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, which is the greateſt cold that art can produce by the mixture of 
ſal amoniac and ice. This cold, he ſays, the bears in Nova Zembla cannot bear, not 
any other animal, except man and the white fox. And he tells us, that in Green» 
land the men have their bodies very ſlightly covered, their head and neck quite unco- 
vered, and no fires in their huts. As to heat, he relates, upon the authority of a 
French academician, that women can work in an oven heated to the degree of 275, 
by the ſame thermometer, which the academician ſays he ſaw, 
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man has invented for his own deſtruction, I mean ſpirituous liquors, 
which, ſo far from being fit for the drink of any animal, are fuel 
for fire, producing a quick and violent flame, The being able to 
endure ſuch a life for any number of years, and without that regi- 
men which the antients uſed conſtantly for the preſervation of their 
health, I mean bathing, anointing, and friction with a kind of 
curry-comb, which they called Strigil, ſhews, in my opinion, 
à greater ſtrength of conſtitution than that of the inhabitants of an 
ifland a degree farther ſouth than the Straits of Magellan, whom 
Sir Francis Drake ſaw quite naked ; or than the inhabitants of Ter- 
ra del Fuego, who are very ſlightly clothed, wearing nothing but 
fcins looſely tacked about them, and yet have no diſeaſe, as far 
is we know, except blear eyes, which they have got from hang- 
ing over the fire, the uſe of which they appear to. have learned from 
fome of the nations upon the continent, and in that reſpect were 
mote unfortunare than the-inhabitants of the Ladrone Iflands, or of 
the country from which the ſavage girl, whom I ſaw in France, 


came. 


re TY 44 

That this way of living muſt ſhorten life, is evident. But what 
I think much worſe, it makes that ſhort life end with a long and 
miſerable death : For ſuch men are nine years a killing, the death that 
Othello in the Play wiſhes that Caſſio may die. And I have known 
ſome of them, that were 20 years a killing by doors and apothe- 
caries ; a death infinitely more miſerable than that of Damien,, 

which laſted only one . 
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Of the charaflet of man in bis natural fate, —Mor known what his 
character was in the firſt flage of that fate, when he was a aua 
druped; — but from what we know of the Ourang Outang, man in 

the ſecond flage of his progreſſion, is a ſocial, friendly animal, and 
capable of intellect and ſcience, —To judge of a man in the ciui- 

-. lized fate, after he bas got the uſe of language, a diſtinction it to 

be made betwixt thoſe who live by hunting, and thoſe who ſubſit 
upon the fruits of the earth.—The inhabitants of the Pelew Mandi 
a ſpecimen of what men are in the firft flate of civilization, and 
before they. are hunters. The wrong conſtruct ion given by ſome 
men to the behaviour of the inhabitants of the Pelew Iſlands to- 
wards us.—The behaviour f the New Zealanders as noble and 
\ generous as that of the Pelew men. A remarkable inſtance f their 
\ behaviour given. 


AVING ſaid ſo much of the body of man in his natural ſtate, 

I think it will be proper to ſay ſomething of his mind. It 

is by mind, chiefly, as Ariſtotle has obſerved, that the ſeveral ſpecieſes 

of animals are diſtinguiſhed from one another. And the ſeveral 

ſtates of an animal, of ſuch wonderful progreſſion as man, muſt be 
marked by a great difference of character or diſpoſition of mind. 


What the mind of man was, while he was a quadruped, we can- 


not, from fact or experience, determine with any certainty, as ſo 
| few 
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few examples have been found of men living in that ſtate. But think 
we may gueſs what his character was, from what we know of him-af- 
ter he was erected, but without the uſe of ſpeech ;: and alſo from what 
we know of him in the firſt ages of civility, after he had learned to 
ſpeak. And firſt, there is the Orang Outang, who has not the uſe of 
fpeech, but is of a character mild and gentle, affectionate too, and. 
capable of friendſhip and' attachment to particular perſons, with the 
ſenſe alſo of what is decent and becoming, He is ſocial too, and 
lives in herds ; ſo that with regard to his character, he is undoubt- 
edly a man, and a much better man than many that are to be found 
in-civilized countries. And as to his capacity of intelle& and ſcience, 
he has I think ſhewn, by the arts, few as they are, which he has in- 
vented, (ſuch as that of arming himſelf with a weapon, and ereQling 
hurs to protect him from the weather), but which are as many as 
could well be expected that he ſhould have invented in his ſtate of 
life, that he is not defective in the capacity of intellect and ſcience. 


As to nations in the firſt ages of civility, we muſt make a diſtinc«- 
tion betwixt men living upon the natural fruits of the earth, and 
thoſe who ſubſiſt by bunting and feed on fleſh, which changes the 
natural character of man, and makes him not only more cruel and 
ferocious, but alſo more cunning and deceitful than he would other- 
wiſe be; for it is by cunning and ſurpriſe that he ſeizes his prey. 
To difcover, therefore, what man by nature is in tlie firſt age of ci- 
vility, before he becomes a hunter, we muſt go to the Pelew Iſlands, 
a_ diſcovery lately made, which. I think of great value. There we 
find men, that are not only kind and hoſpitable, but generous and 
noble minded: So that when they go to war, they ſcorn-to make ir: 
by ſtratagem and ſurpriſe; but fairly tell their — when and: - 
where they are to attack. them, 


There: 
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There are ſome, I know, who think that their hoſpitality and 
_ -kindneſs to us, was only a device to lull us into ſecurity, that they 
might have an opportunity of murdering us, and ſeizing our iron 
tools, of which they were very fond, and the other inftruments of 


art * we uſed. But, as Mr Pope lays, - 


I who think more highly one bind... 
(And furcly heaven and I are of a mind), 


4 


believe, that their behaviour to us proceeded from that worth and 
goodneſs which is natural to man. Nor indeed can I be perſuaded, 
that they would act ſo nobly, and with ſuch heroic greatneſs of mind 
to their profeſt enemies, and behave ſo baſely and treacherouſſy 
to us, whom they had received ſo kindly and hoſpitably, and 
with whom they were & Iving | in the © greateſt ER and ou 
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* There b. an 'necount & this SN publiſhed by Mr Keate, | which is ane of the 

f "Hi entertaining books I ever read. I have done it an honour which I have done 
very few modern books; for I have read it twice, and both times with very great 
pleaſure and inſtruction, It preſents a moſt agreeable- picture of human nature in 
che firſt ages of ſociety, uncorrupted by the crimes and vices of ſuch ſpgieties as 
thoſe of Europe are at preſent. | And. it-confirms me, in an opinion which, I have al- 
ways bad, but which vas never before ſo verified by fact and experience, that man is, 
by his nature; a generous, noble minded animal, full of benevolence and kindheſs to 
his ſpecies, and moſt ready to relieve men in diftreſs; though not only altogether 
ſtrangers, but of a race of men entirely different from them, and ſuch as they had 


nevet ſeen before. They are brave and magnanimous, ready to encounter danger 


and death upon all occaſions for their country and their friends, and at the ſame time 
living in the greateſt peace and good order with one another, under a government 
Which, as it is moſt natural, ſo I think it is the beſt, by a king, a council, and an or- | 


der of nobles, out of which the council and the great officers of ſtate are choſen, 
! Our 
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There is another people, who, like the inhabitants of the Pelew 
iſlands, having no four footed animals in their country, are not 
huaters ;. 


Our people lived thirteen weeks among them, and in cloſe intercourſe with them, 
and had an opportunity, during that time, to ſee their behaviour, not only in peace, 
but in war, in which they accompanied them and aſſiſted them; and during that 
time, it does not appear that they diſcovered any crime, vice, or folly among them; 
but on the contrary, found them poſſeſſed of every virtue and every amiable quality,. 
with a politeneſs and delicacy of ſentiment which could not have been believed, if it 
were not ſo well atteſted, They verify the truth of an obſervation made by Ariſto- 
tle, © 1 hat the love of knowledge is natural to man,” though it be a paſſion which, 
according to my obſervation, is one of the weakeſt among us; For they ſhewed a. 
love of knowledge, and a deſire to be inſtructed in all our arts, which was really 
ſurpriſing, and was moſt eminent (among other eminent qualities), in that young man. 
the king's ſon, whom they carried with them, and who, if he had lived, would, 
I am perſuaded, have done the greateſt honour to his nation, and to human Kind. 
They live in the moſt natural way, in ſo far that they wear no clothes, eat very little 
fleſh, uſe no ſtrong liquors at all, but live almoſt altogether upon the fruits of. 
the earth, ſuch.as yams and cocoa nuts.. At the ſame time they bathe, and anoint. 
with oil; both which are practiſed by ſo many different nations, both ſavage and ci- 
vilized, that I believe they are arts for preſerving health, which inſtinct directs men 

to practice. But as they depart ſo far from nature, as to live in houſes and to uſe: 
fire, they are liable to ſome diſeaſes, particularly thoſe of the ſcrophulous kind. 


to the ſtile of this work, I ſhould like it much better if it were more ſimple, | 
and with leſs affectation of ornament. But I obſerve, that what Mr Keate has put 

into the of the king of Pelew, or of his officers, is excellent, not only for 

the matter, the ſtyle, which is perfectiy plain and natural; ſuch as what he 

makes the king ſay upon occaſion of the ſuſpicions of him which the Engliſh might 
h hird edition), and what his general ſays in defence of the 

Engliſh, (p. 221.). And indeed it would have been moſt abſurd, to have made men, 

doing every thing in ſo natural a way, ſpeak in the florid ſtyle of Mr Gibbons. I. 

cans however, pardon him for the uſe of that ſtyle, in his declamations upon the- 

of the Pele men, which was really wonderful. But the ſpeeches I have 

mentioned, ed, he does not write in his own ſtile, but gives them, both. 

matter and ſtile, as Captain Wilſon had them from the i interpreter.. 


Vol. IV. H 
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hunters ; I mean the New Zealanders, They ſhew a ſpirit as noble 
and generous as the men of the Pelew Iſlands. I was aſſured, by a 
man who accompanied Captain Cook in that expedition, and who is 
now our conſul at Morrocco, Mr Mattra, that, while we were at 
war with them, they ſcorned to attack any ſmall party of our men 
with any great number of their -own.: And Dr Solander, now dead, 
who attended Captain Cock in that expedition, told me a ſtory of 
them, of which Sir Joſeph Banks is ſtill a living witneſs. He aid, 
while they were yet in terms of hoſtility with the New Zealanders, 
Sir Joſeph and he went to a little iſland off the coaſt of New. Zea- 
land to botanize, which the New Zealanders obſerving, ſet off in 
their canoe, in order to intercept them ; to prevent which, our people 
ſet out with their long boat. But the canoe got to the iſland before 
the boat, and laid hold of Sir Joſeph and Dr Solander, who gave 
themſelves up for loſt: And Sir Joſeph, he told me, had his hand at 
his piſtol, reſolved to ſell his life as dear as he could. But thoſe ſa- 
vages, as we call them, were ſo generous and noble minded, that 
they did not offer the leaſt violence to them, but waiting till their 
countrymen.came up to them, put them into their hands, and then 
bid them defend themſelves, as the Otaheite man, who was with 
them, interpreted their words, Upon this they made a very fierce 
attack upon our people, who were obliged to kill ſome * them be- 
fore they could beat them off, | | 


Many other examples might be given of the good diſpoſitions of 
E 
wal | men 


Iwill conclude this long note with obſerving, that it is not much to be wondered, 
that our people, conſidering the fituation they were in, ſhould be very ſuſpicious of 
treachery on the Pelew men, It was very natural for them to judge of the charac- 

| ter of theſe people, by that of the men among whom they had lived; and it was a 
very high compliment they paid to the Pelew men, to believe their generoſity and 
noble behaviour incredible, when they had ſuch temptation to act a contrary part. 
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men in the firſt ages of civil life. The people of Hiſpaniola, when 
the Spaniards firſt came among them, were, as we are informed by 
Charlevoix, a humane, kind, and hoſpitable people; and without 
eiting more examples, I believe it to be true what Captain Cook 
ſaid to the late Sir John Pringle, That all thoſe we call ſavages, a- 
* mong whom he was, were kind and hoſpitable, (unleſs where they 
* were provoked, by ill treatment, to be otherwiſe), with the higheſt 
* ſenſe of what is honourable and praiſe-worthy,” 


H 2 CHAP. 
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HM AN vi. 


Of the progreſs of man from a natural flate, to a flate of civility and 
arts. —Such a progreſs abſolutely necęſſary.— Ibe firſt ftep of this 
' progreſs, was living in herds, —Of the motives which induced men 

to live in that way.— Animals divided, by Ariſtotle, into gregarious 

and not gregarious ;—and into political and not political, Man of 
the mixed kind - both gregarious and ſolitary ; political and not po- 
litical.— Man not induced to aſſociate by inſtinct, or any particular 
attachment to his ſpecies - proved that be has no fuch attachment. 

A was therefore neceſſity or convenience that made him aſſociate. 
.—T his the caſe of the Ourang Outang.— Men in that ftate lived 
lite brutes, though they were both gregarious and political Ex- 

amples of other animals Irving in that way.—That way of living 

Jar removed from a flate of crvility and arts Language abſolutely 
"neceſſary to form ſuch a flate. Man muſt have formed ideas before 
He can have the uſe of ſpeech. Language a wonderful art, but the 
formation of ideas more wonderful.—The formation of ideas our 
firſt flep from the mere animal life This is a moſt difficult flep, 
being rom nature, where all things are mixed with all, —The pro- 
greſs of ideas, from the loweſt ſpecies to the higheſt genus. Me 
_ diſcover differences of things, and divide as well as unite, =Of the 
Categories, by which the whole things in the Univerſe are reduced 

to certain claſſes.— This tte greateſt diſcovery of philoſophy that 
ever was made. But the human mind goes beyond the Categories, 

end diſcovers what contains the Categories, and every thing in the 

Univerſe.—This progreſs moſt wonderful, from what is loweſt in 

nature to what is hig beſt. Language neceſſary for that progreſs. 

——Therefore it is the parent art of all arts and ſciences, 

| HAV- 
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AVING faid fo much of man in his natural ſtate, I proceed to 

| conſider him in a ſtate of civility and arts, beginning with 
his progreſs from the natural to that Rate ; for that there muſt have 
been a progreſs, and that he did not become at once an animal of 
civility and arts, is what no perſon can doubt, who knows any thing 
of the hiſtory or philoſophy of man; or if he be ſo ignorant of that 
hiſtory and philoſophy, as to have any doubt in the matter, I think 
what I have faid in the firſt volume of the origin of language may 


ſatisfy him. 


The firſt ep in this progreſs muſt have been aſſociating, or living 
tagelber in herds, as the Ourang Outangs do at preſent, and as many 
people of the antient world did“; and the firſt thing to be conſi- 
dered is, What prompted man to live in that way? Was it inſtinct, 
ſuch as prompts cattle and ſheep to herd together; or was it ſome 
motive of neceſſity or convenience? 


Ariſtotle has divided animals, very properly, into gregarious and 
ſolitary, and ſome that partake of both kinds; and the gregarious 
he has ſubdivided into political and not political. The political he 
defines to be thoſe who carry on ſome common work, that is, a 
work for behoof of the whole herd; whereas thoſe, who are not 
political, carry on no common work, and therefore have no 
bond of union, though they herd and live together T. Man, he 
ſays, is that kind of animal, which is neither altogether gregarious 
nor altogether ſolitary, but participates of both. So that here we 
may obſerve another variety in- our ſpecies, not hitherto mentioned; 

* Origin of Language, vol. I. book 2. chaps 3, 4, 5, 6, & J. 1 
+ This diviſion of animals I have explained in the ſecond chapter of the ſecond 


wheat dmbdenodr at 
tert of Ariſtotle, | 
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by which he is both ſocial and not ſocial : So that man appears to 
be made up of contradictions; for he has intellect, and he has not 
intellect; he is a biped, and he is not a biped; he is a land animal, 
and he is not a land animal; he is a water animal, and not a water 
animal; and, among other varieties, he is, according to Ariſtotle, 
gregarious, and not gregarious; to which may be added, political, 
and not political. He is therefore as much mixed in mind, as L 
have ſhewn that he is in body; ſo that he can hardly be ſaid to be: 
one ſpecies of animals, but a compound of all ſpecieſes. 


That man can live in the ſolitary ſtate, is proved by many exam» 
ples of ſolitary ſavages that have been found: And that in ſuch a 
ſtate he has no inſtin& or inclination which prompts him to aſſociate 
with his fellow creatures, is evident from this, that theſe ſolitary ſa- 
vages, when they are firſt diſcovered, run away from men, which 
was the caſe particularly of the ſavages that were diſcovered in 
the Pyrenean mountains “: For that by nature and inſtin we have 
not that attachment to our ſpecies, which other animals have 
is evident, from a peculiarity of man that I have not yet men- 
tioned, namely, that he is the only land animal that feeds upon his 
own ſpecies, and prefers that food to any other. This I have elſe- 
where very clearly proved f. It was therefore ſome reaſon of con- 


venience 


* Vol. III. of this work, p. 46. and 47. 


1 Origin and Progreſs of Language, vol. 1. p. 227, 228, and 229, in the note. 
Nor does this contradict what 1 have ſaid of the worth and goodneſs of the people 
of-the Pelew Iſlands ; for the New Zealanders are as generous and noble minded a 
people as thoſe of Pelew, yet they eat their enemies. And the fact is, that when 
men have once got a taſte of animal food, they become very fond of it, as we ſee 
men among us are very fond of many things till more unffatural than the fleſh 
— 3 ROey ERROR 
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venience or neceſſity that firſt made men herd together. The Ou- 
rang Outangs aſſociate for the ſame reaſon that they are armed with 
a ſtick ; that is, to defend themſelves againſt the elephants, and to 
drive them out of their paſture ; alſo to fight with the blacks, and 
with one another, when they quarrel, And as they build huts, 
they, no doubt, join in companies for that purpoſe. He is there- 
fore a political animal for the ſame reaſon that he is gregarious, * 
is, for the ſake of neceſſity and convenience. 


That men, 15 25 they were no farther advanced in the ſocial and 
political life, lived together in the brutiſh way, copulating promiſ- 
cuouſly, without diſtinction of families or races, is evident from an- 
tient hiſtory . And indeed men could not be ſaid to be removed 
from the brutes, when they only herded together, and carried on 
ſome work jointly for the behoof of the whole herd ; for there are 
ſundry ſpecieſes of brutes that herd together for that purpoſe, parti- 
cularly the beaver, an animal which reſembles man in this parti- 
cular, that he can live either by himſelf or in ſociety; and is nor, 
by the neceſſity of his nature, ſocial and political, like the bee or 
ant 7. 

Thus 


the New Zealanders, will abominate the uſe of their own ſpecies for food, though 
there are ſundry examples of their being driven by neceflity to take to it ; and the 
men, ſo neceſſitated, have all agreed with the North Americans, mentioned in the 
paſſage quoted in the beginning of this note, that it is the moſt delicious of all fleſh. . 
And it is faid, that a lion, that has once taſted human fleſh, prefers it to all other : 

So that here we may ſee another excellency of our ſpecies, that our fleſh is a more 


vow er enn ee overdaeagen 
r 1 


+ Ibid. p. 417. and loving her ther cen gre of other ina | 
living in the ſame way. | | 


| 
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Thus far, therefore, man is advanced from the ſolitary ſavage, 
ſo as not only to be gregarious, but even political, in Ariſtotle's ſenſe 
of the word. But he is ſtill far removed from that ſtate of civility, 
which is abſolutely neceflary for the invention and cultivation 
of arts and ſciences, by which only he can make any progreſs in 
this life, towards regaining the ſtate from which he has fallen 
For that purpoſe, a regular polity muſt be formed, and properly 
carried on, Now, this cannot be done without language, 
which, I think, I have ſhewn clearly, is not from nature, but 
more a thing of art, than any other thing among men. Lan- 
guage, therefore, may be ſaid to be the foundation of all arts and 
fciences: For it is only by that communication. among men, 
which language beſtows upon 'them, that any art worth mention- 
ing, or ſcience, can be invented or cultivated ;; for though men 
may herd together, and carry on fome joint work, by inarticulate 
cries, or by ſigns and geftures, as the beavers do “, it is impoſſible that 
without language they can have any thing that can be called go- 
vernment, or become an animal of intellect, not in capacity merely, 
but in energy and actuality. But men, before they could have the 
uſe of language, muſt have formed ideas to be expreſſed by words; 
for a language, having only names for individual objects perceived 
by the ſenſes, would not deſerve the name, nor afford ne of a. 


| _— | 


7 hae . a wonderful invention, every ſcholar, and indeed 
every man of ſenſe and obſervation, muſt know. This even a fa» 
vage of North America knew, who, in converſation with a miſſio- 
nary, acknowledged that the Europeans had much more wit than 


they But, ſays he, has any of you invented a language * But 


that 


MY Origin and Tae of Logge vol. I. p. 417. 
+ Ibid. p. 566. 
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that operation of our minds, by which we form ideas, is till more 
wonderful, As this is a view in which ideas have never been con- 
aue, [ will enlarge a little upon it. | 


To be convinced of this, let us conſider that our firſt ſtep, from 
the mere animal to the intellectual creature, is the forming of ideas; 
for it is that which gives us intellect in actuality, which, in our na- 
tural ſtate, we had only in capacity. Now the beginning of all 
things is the moſt difficult; and it is particularly ſo in this caſe, if 
we conſider, that all our ideas are formed: from Nature. Now, what 
does Nature preſent to us? It is what may be called a Chaos, 
. where every thing is mixed with every thing, animals, vegetables, 
and minerals, the elements of earth, water, air, and fire; the hea- 
vens above, and the earth below. Theſe are all perceived by 
our, ſenſes, which are our only inlets to knowledge i in this ſtate 
of our exiſtence, But the ſenſes perceive them altogether in 
the lump, and as they exiſt in nature; but in order to form ideas 
of them, we muſt arrange them, and perceive their ſeveral relations 
and condections. This is done, as I have ſhewn ®, by the two great 
faculties of the human intellect, abſtraction and generalization ; 
that is, by dividing and uniting. As the face of Nature preſents to 
us all things, as I have ſaid, mixed with all, in which way they are 
perceived by our ſenſes, it is of abſolute neceſſity that they ſhould 
be divided and conſidered ſeparately, otherwiſe it is impoſſible we 
can form that diftin& notion of them, which we call an idea. And 
particularly'i it is neceſſary, that in forming the idea of any material 
ſubſtance, we ſhould abſtract it from the matter. And here there is 
another eſſential difference betwixt the idea and the perception of 
* which perceives nothing but what-is material in thy ſubjea. 

Vox. IV. 1 As 


. 2. 17. of this volume. 
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As to the uniting, we muſt perceive what is common to many things, 
and in that way connect and join the things together, which is cal- 
led generalization, or, as it is: expreſſed by Plato, perceiving - the 
one in the many, By the firſt operation of diviſion, we ſee what 
is principal in any individual. thiug, aud ſeparate it from the other 
qualities of the thing; and thus confidering it by itſelf, we form the 
particular idea of that individual thing. Then we exerciſe the 
other faculty of uniting, by which we diſcover, that this parti- 
cular idea is common to many other individuals: And thus, by 
ſeeing, this one ching in the many, we form the general idea of the 
ſpecies, as of a man, for example, or a bor/e ®, But not ſtopping 
hete, we go on, and find that the one thing, which - is: common to the 
ma aud horſe, is common to other things; and thus we form the idea 
of the genus Animal, where we ſee the one in many more things than 
we ſaw it before. From animal we aſcend to animated body, or the 
vo v as the Greeks call it, comprehending both animals and ve- 
getables. And from thence: our next ſep. is to body, and wag body 
to. ſubſtance, which is one of the Categòries. And thus we go on 
diſcovering. the one in the may, but that mary always 1 
And while we thus unite things, which ſeem, at firſt, ſight, ſo re- 
mote from one another, perceiving what they have in common, we 
perceive alſo in what they differ; and this is what is called the pe- 
vijſic difference, by which the ſeveral: ſpecieſes of the ſame genus, are 
diſtinguiſhed from one another. And while we thus go on, inveſti 
(gating che different · relations and connections of things, we diſcover ? 
that nnen things * ws RE; while other * have no 
| | ent Bd. ot ſiuch 
Hel enen e ee 52:15 eden 
— Fhave fald &f: RO ro eee of this work, p. 
341. and the paſſages there quoted ; where I have ſhown the abſurdity of ſuppoſing 
that there could be general ideas, if there were not particular ; or that an idea could 
be abſtracted from any corporeal ſubſtance, if it did not exiſt in it: And yet our 
philoſophers, at preſent, ſpeak of general and ofrafted ide, asf they were the ſame. 
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fuch independent exiſtence, but exiſt in other things, and yet of 
theſe we form ſeparate ideas; ſo that, in this formation of ideas, we 
divide things that are by nature indiviſible, ſuch as ſubſtances and. 
their accidents, and which, by the ſenſes, are always perceived toge- 
ther. Of accidents we form ideas, as well as of /ubfances, and by 
the ſame proceſs of dividing and uniting. In this way. we form the. 
idea of magnitude or quantity continuous, and of number or quantity 
diſcrete, and a more general idea till, that of quantity. And in the 
fame manner we form ideas of the qualities of body, ſuch as figure. 
and colour... 5 


The number of ſpecieſes, as well as of individuals,  takidke wits 
reſpe& to us and our comprehenſion, but not in the nature of 
things: For as che univerſe is a ſyſtem, i it can admit of nothing in- 
finite, but every, thing muſt. have meaſure and bounds, -But though 
the ſpecieſes be infinite, with. reſpect to. us, ſcience has contrived; 
(and a wonderful work of ſcience it is), to reduce the genuſes to cer- 
tain claſſes, and to number theſe claſſes. This was a diſcovery of the 

Pythagorean ſchool, and the greateſt diſcovery, in my opinion, that 
ever was made in philoſophy, by which all the things in this univerſe 
are claſſed and numbered. The work is very, properly entitled, by 
Archytas, the author of it, ny * ner, that is, Of. the 'whole. of 
Things; but in the Treatiſe of Ariſtotle, that we have on the ſubject, 
and which is little more than the work of Archytas tranſlated from 
the Doric to the Attie, it. is entitled, O the Categories; for, as he 

makes it part of his logic, he gives thoſe Neden bein the name of: 
the Pracdicates of Propoſitions *; 


1 This err. of the human mind, from objects of fake with which 
x | | 12. | | ald: 
| *: Who would deſire to know mere of the Uiiiverſals of Archjtes, and ta . 
 tegories of Ariſtotle, enn 
firſt three chapters. ; | 
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all our knowledge in this life muſt begin, to the univerſals contained in 
the Categories, by which, as I have ſaid, we make an arrangement and 
diſtribution of all the things in the univerſe, muſt appear very wonderful 
to the philoſopher, who conſiders of what infinite variety thoſe things 
are, and how mixed and ſeemingly confuſed they are preſented to 
the ſenſes, But the human intelligence does not ſtop even here; 
for it goes beyond the Categories, and not only perceives an infinite 
number of things contained in them, but alſo that which contains the 
Categories; ſo that it perceives not only the one in many different 
objects, of number infinite, but it diſcovers the one in all ; that is, it 
diſcovers Cod, who virtually contains in himſelf all things of this 
univerſe : For, as our ſacred books tell us, all things are in God, and 
God in all things. And thus, by a ladder, ſuch as Jacob ſaw in his 
dream, reaching from heaven to earth, at the top of which was the 
Lord“, we aſcend, from what is loweſt in nature, that is, objects of 
ſenſe, to what is higheſt, But to explain this more ene be- 
longs to Theology, which is not our ſubject at preſent. 


I will only add farther, upon the ſubje& of ideas, that every idea 
we form is a ſyſtem; for even the particular idea of the individual 
thing is a ſyſtem, as we perceive in it what is principal and what 
As ſubordinate. The ſpecies is a larger ſyſtem; in which we take in 
many things, and perceive what they have in common, and how 
they are connected together. And thus we proceed, from leſſer to 
-greater- ſyſtems, till we comprehend, as far as we are able, the ſyſ- 
tem which comprehends all other ſyſtems, I mean the ſyſtem of the 
univerſe, and its Great Author, Thus it appears, that a good logic, 
which explains accurately the nature of ideas, does lead us, by the 
3 moſt natural progreſs, up to Theology, in which all ſcience'ends : 

So chat it is of the utmoſt importance to philoſophy, that we ſhould 
learn a logic which teaches us to diſtinguiſh betwixt ideas and ſenſa- 

RR OL Lot, VVV 
2 Geneſis, chap, xxviii. v. 13. 5 . "4 4. 34) 247 e ; | A 2 ki mn 8 
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tions, and not to confound them, as Mr Locke has done, What I have 
ſaid here, and elſewhere, I hope will enable every man of common 


| ſenſe to make the diſtinction, and to perceive, not only that the ope - 


ration of the mind, by which we form ideas, is perfectly different 
from the perceptions. of ſenſe ; but that the objects are quite diffe- 
rent; for the intellect, by which we form our ideas,_perceives no- 
thing but in ſyſtem; whereas the ſenſe perceives nothing in that 
way, but only corporeal objects, not analyſed, as they are 4 the in- 
delten. but en in a lump with their ſeveral qualities*, | 


1 may be farther obſerved, that as there can FR no ſyſtem, but of 


things which have a connection and relation to one another, in 


forming the ſeveral ſyſtems of our ideas we perceive all the con- 
nections and relations that can be imagined betwixt things; For we 


peculiar, and what is accidental, in things; and theſe comprehend all 
the ſeveral relations of conformity or diverſity, in which the things 
of this univerſe ſtand to one another. Theſe are the fue wordt, 
which Porphyry, and his commentator Ammonius Hermeias, 


have ſo well explained, The work is very properly entitled, by 


Philoponus, Le or Introduction, and indeed it is the beſt i intro- 
duQion to philoſophy that ever was written 7. 


And this ſuperior faculey: -of our minds, by which we nds 


- things in ſyſtem, and in ſyſtem only, and by which we proceed 
fron leſſer to geo ſyſtems, Ghouls: convince us, that we are not 


* 5 ” 1 "OI 


1 e upon this ſubect, in vol. III. of this work, ada al 
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of ſenſe, as ſenſe is of perceiving the objeKs of inclleft. 


t See what I hae arthr fd of cis t work, 0. v. of Origin of 


| Language, P. 413- 


perceive the genus, the ſpecies, the difference, what is proper or | 
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deſtined, by God and nature, only to eat and drink in this world; 
and to enjoy other ſenſual pleaſures, but for a much more noble end; 
To contemplate the ſeveral ſyſtems of which this univerſe is com - 
poſed, and the univerſe itſelf and its Great Author, the contempla- 
tion of which may be called the Beatific E being the greateſtt 
| kat e of which our nature is capable; 


This world of 1 upon which I have enlarged ſo much, and 
which may be called the intellectual world of our microcoſm, could. 
never have been formed without the uſe of language: For, in the 
firſt place, we muſt have had certain ſigns or marks of our ideas, 
which would be abſolutely, neceſſary for our own, uſe, as without 
them we could not retain them in our memories, or put them toge- 
ther in propoſitions. And, ſecondly, we could not otherwiſe have 
communicated them to one another. Now it is by communication, 
in the way of diſcourſe, that all arts and ſciences have been invent - 
eld and cultivated, and regular forms of government framed, under- 
which men might live in peace and good order, and be ſupplied with 

all the neceſſaries of life, ſo that they might have time to apply to 
arts and ſciences. Language, therefore, may be ſaid to be the parent 

of all arts and ſeiences, and to be the firſt ſtep of that ladder, by 
which we are to aſcend. from this earth to that * n. which. wer 
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. N FP. VII. 5 


Of the progreſs of the human mind from ideas to Science. IAeas the 
materials only of Science. They muſt be put together in order 
to make ſcience, —This done by propofitions—All Propojitions confift 

oof a praedicate and a ſubject-—The praedicate the more general idea, 
. containing t the ſubje&, being the bes: general idea. 07 the manner 
=> which one idea contains. angther and how the more general 
idea contains and is contained in the leſs general. —This explained 
.b the diſlinction betwixt containing potentially and actually. Thi. 
by diflinetion .ſhewn to ply to all | propoſitions, whether praedicating 
rbe genus of the ſpecies, or the accident of the ſubſtance, — Propo- 
fies alone nut fi for ſeience.—There muſt ür that canporiſon of 
4 Propoſitions, which we call Reaſoning. —Where the connection be- 
7 twin, the two Terms of the propoſition i ii not evident, it muſt be | 
S made 1 by other Propoſitions, — This cannot go on in infinitum, but 
w fog at ſelf-evident ebene, the proceſs of req/oning 
© "From theſe propoſitions, and of the collection of Propoſitions into Syl- 
| Iogifm.—Of the wonderful invention of the Syllagiſin, and of the 
| whole logical works of Ariſtotle, Syllogi/m alone not ſufficient for 
Science. Aber muſt be alſo Definition —Of the nature of Definition, 3 
Abe Terms of propojitions may confift of ſeveral ideas, expreſſed by 
"Fr eral words. —This illaßrated by the example of the firſt axiom 
» Euclid, —Definitions, therefort, as well as Axioms, neceſſary for 
Science. —Of the utility of Logic, and the neceſſuty' that a man, who 
4 pretend: to be learned in any feience, ſhould kitow what Science ic. 
' '—Opinion among men, prior to ſcience or demonſtration, —All men, 
when they firſt begin to think, form Opinions, —and moſt men never 
An u of n wa", he i is an e Ee 
. "4 e forming 
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forming animal. his not fo good a definition as Ariftotle's, — A- 
riſtotle gives us a ſyſtem of reaſoning from Popular Opinions, which 
he calls Dialeftics ; and with this, and his treatiſe De Sophiſticis 
Elenchis, be concludes his vous work AS OR onus tek Mi. this 
work, | | ay 


L : | 4 


Bor vv ae e ee er- iger 
and other arts, I think it is proper to ſhew the progreſs of the 

human mind from ideas to ſtience, What ideas ate,” aud bow they 
are formed by intellect, I hope I have explained, to the faisfadtion 
of dhe reader, in the preceding chapter. "But ideas are only the ma- 
- terials of ſcience; and in order t to know what ſcience is, ve muſt 
know how _ Win ars put together i* = produce ſcience. | 
The fir "ue FIN towards "{cibnce, 'is Propoſitions, which 
are formed, by comparing one idea with another; ſo that, from the 
comparative, or Logical faculty, as Ariſtotle calls it, which we baye 
in common with the better Kind of 'brutes, | got oh our ideas pro- 
ceed, but ſcience, and, in genera l, all the operatiqns or the Intellec- 
tual mind . When e compare our ideas, we perceive, as Mr 
Locke tells us, theit agreement or Tiſagreement : : Bet wherein this 
agreement conlifts, he has not told us; nor can any man tell, who 
has not ſtudied the antient philoſophy. But that plalofophy teaches | 
us, that in every propoſition there is one idea. more general. than 
another, and that this more general idea either contains or 
comprehends the leſs general, or does not: And thus are formed 
affirmative and abt NET. The more general idea, 
f an tt, N nm; eien tn Lr 
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in the firſt chapter of this volume, and in vol. I. p. 381. 
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which contains the leſs general, is called the Predicate of the propo- 
ſition; whereas the leſs general is called the Subjeck. But this diſ- 
tinction, however obvious, and ſuch, as that, without it, we cannot 
have ſo much as the idea of a Propoſition, Mr Locke has no where 
made; fo totally ignorant he appears to have been of logie“. 
But to thoſe, who know no more of logic nor of antient philoſo- - 
phy than Mr Locke did, it will be neceſſary to explain in what ſenſe 
one idea can be ſaid ro contain another, or the idea leſs general can 
b ſaid to be a part of the more general. And, in the firſt place, it 
is not in the ſenſe that one body is ſaid to be a part of another, or 
the greater body to contain the leſſer; nor is it as one number is ſaid 
to contain another; but it is virtually or potentially that the more 
general idea contains the leſs general, In this way the genus con- 
tains the ſpecies; for the genus may be predicated of every ſpecies 
under it, whether exiſting or not exiſting; ſo that virtually it 
contains all the ſpecieſes under it, which exiſt or may exiſt, And not 
only does the more general contain the leſs general, but (what at 
firſt ſight may appear ſurpriſing) the leſs general contains the more 
general, not virtually or potentially, but actually. Thus the genus 
Animal contains virtually Man, and every other ſpecies of animal 
either exiſting or that may exiſt: But the genus Animal is contained 
in man, and in other animals actually ; for man cannot exiſt with · 
out bang! in re _ not PI oo an —_ 


| There are only two ways 10 which hs! more e genera idea'of a pro- 
wms, ft Nr 12 i Nn 
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E explained at great length, 
and particularly p. 479. where I have acknowledged that I got the diſtinction bet wixt 
containing nope dy coped: pms gies tom 
Syllogiſm depends, from à Greek now living, | Eugenius Dias. 
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poſition can be predicated of the leſs general: One of theſe is, as the 

genus is predicated of the ſpecies, which I have already mentioned. It 
is called by Ariſtotle za *vrexcproy ®, The other Ariſtotle calls 5» 
rung, When an accident is predicated of a ſubſtance, which is, 
when it is affirmed. that the accident is inherent in the ſubſtance ; as 
when we predicate the colour white of man, In this caſe likewiſe the 
predicate is a more general idea than the ſubject, containing not only 
man in the inſtance given, but every other ſubſtance of that colour. 
And the ſame diſtinction will apply of containing virtually and ac- 
tually : For white contains man only virtually, but is contained in 
man actually; ſo that what I have ſaid of ideas containing and not 
containing one another, applies equally to all propoſitions predicating 
either the genus of the ſpecies, or the accident of the ſubſtance ; + 
and this may ſuffice, as to propofitions in general, for our preſent 
purpoſe. Who would deſire to know more upon this ſubjeQ, may 
conſult the fifth bock of the firſt volume of this work, where he 
wil find UE aha GI SEG opined oo the = 
ciples of Antiens „ 


But propoſitions alone will not make ſcience. For ſuppoſe that 
we cannot perceive the connection betwixt the two ideas, in the 
propoſition, nor diſcover that the one makes part of the other ; 
what is to be done in that caſe? This Ariſtotle tells us; and not any 
other philoſopher antient or modern, that I know. We muſt find 
out, he ſays, a third idea, which we muſt apply to each of the ideas 
in the propoſition, and which, therefore, be very properly calls a 
middle term; and, in this way, try to diſcover the connection be- 
twixt the two ideas in the propoſition. This operation of the intel- 
let, by which we apply the middle term to the two ideas or terms 
of the propoſition, and by which we form other propoſitions, is cal 
| led 
. | 


+ See, with reſpet to theſe two Kinds of Predication, vol. L p. 383 | 
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led in Greek dave, in Latin diſcurſus mentis, and in Engliſh Rea- 
ſoaning; or, as the Latin expreſſion may not be improperly tranſlat- 
ed, Diſcourſe of Reaſon, And the way, in which the two terms are 
conneQed by the middle term, is this, If the predicate, or greater 
term of the propoſition to be proved, contain the middle term, and if 
the middle term contain the ſubject, or leſſer term, then the predicate 
muſt neceſſarily contain the ſubject; and thus an affirmative propoſi- 
tion is proved. Bur, on the other hand, if the predicate do not con- 
tain the middle term, but the middle term contain the leſſer term of 
the propoſition to be proved, then it is proved that the predicate does 
not contain the ſubject; and this is the demonſtration of a negative 


But -ſuppole two propoſitions, by which we apply the middle 
term firſt. to one idea of the propoſition to be proved and then to 
the other, are not ſufficient to diſcover the conneQion of the two 
propoſitions; what is then to be done? And I fay, more propo · 
ſitions muſt de diſcovered, by which the two terms of the propo - 
ſitions to be proved are to be connected together. But is this to go 
on in igſinitum If this were the caſe, there could be no demon- 
ſtration, or ſeience of any kind; for, if every thing was to be prov · 
ed, nothing could be proved. There muſt, therefore, be ſome pro- 
poſitions, which require no proof: Theſe are called axioms or ſelf- 
evident propoſitions z in which, by the ſame. faculty that enables us 
to form ideas, I mean the intelle&, we diſcover the N eee 
d. ae eee 4p | : 


* dans it is u evident, that before we can PA at ſelf-evident 
propoſitions, many other propoſitions muſt be formed, and all theſe 
muſt be arranged, and put together in ſuch an order as to make de- 
monſtration or ſcience, To know how to do this is itſelf a great 
ſcience ; the greateſt, I think, that ever was diſcovered wp man. 

| K ai ee 


* See, upon the ſubject of Axioms, vol. Þ p. $89; and flowing 
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It is called Logic; of which Ariſtotle, and he only, has given us a 
ſyſtem; and as all ſcience muſt begin with an analyſis, he has given us 
a moſt wonderful analyſis of the operations of the human mind; be- 
ginning with ſimple terms; then proceeding to propoſitions ; from 
thence to the collection of theſe propofitions, which he calls very pro- 

perly Syllogi/m, and which is the laſt work of demonſtration. | 


When we confider the infinite variety of ſubjects, upon which 
men reaſon, how this infinity is bounded, and limits ſet to it by the 
book upon the Categories, which reduce to claſſes and numbers the 
whole things of this univerſe, and without which there could have 
been no ſcience of logic, as there can be no ſcience of infinity; 
when we conſider alſo the variety of propoſitions, formed of the 
ideas contained in the Categories, and the ſeveral ſpecieſes of them 
produced by the differences of the predicate and ſubject, the matter 
and manner of the propoſition, all enumerated by Ariſtotle and his 
Commentators to the number of 3024; a number that muſt appear 
incredible to thoſe who have never thought upon the ſubject; - and 
hen we join to all this, the analyſis of the ſyllogiſms compoſed of 
theſe propoſitions into three figures and 14. modes, we muſt ac- 
knowledge, that Ariſtotle's Logic is the moſt wonderful ſyſtem. of 
fcience that ever was invented; ſuch as could not have been in- 
vented by one man, even à man of ſuch a genius as Ariſtotle, but 
muſt have been the invention of a ſueceſſion of men from father to 
fon for many generations, conſtantly employed in the cultivation of 
arts and ſciences. Such a ſueceſſion never was in any other country 
than Egypt; and which, therefore, 1 e to be the um 8 
6f an arts and ſeiences'®, n 216%, 


Ae Syllogifaie 1 not ſafficient for Carter * 
for there wult be . NOS by which we know exactly the 
tad v5 0597311 $07 n ach ici 4 Nature 


pre ey eee eee 45. of the 
fame preface, where I have enlarged much upon the wonderful invention of logic, and 
the utility of it. 7 
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nature of the ſubjects that we join together in propoſitions: For 
unleſs we know with the greateſt accuracy the meaning of the words 
that we employ to expreſs our ideas, it is impoſſible that we can 
demonſtrate. And here we return again to the doctrine of ideas, 
and the diviſion of them into genus and ſpecies, ſubſtance and ac- 
cident 5 one of which two diviſions muſt be expreſſed in the defiat- 
tion, according to the nature of the ſubject. 


And here it is to be obſerved, that a ſingle predicate or ſubject of a 
propoſition may be expreſſed by ſeveral words. Of this the firſt Ax- 
iom of Euclid, and which one may think ſhould be a very ſimple 
propoſition, That things, which are equal to the ſame thing, are equal 
to one another, may furniſh us an example. For there, the equality 
| of things to one another, is . predicated of things: equal to the ſame 
thing: Where both the predicate and the ſubje& are ideas com- 
mo of ſeveral ideas, and en by ſeveral words *. 

Thus it appears, that definitions, as well as axioms, are — 
for ſcience; and, therefore, Euclid has 1 to his bee of 
amen both definitions and axioms,” | 


| NA EA "ali Ben, the art of 
Pra to ſtudy the Elements of Euclid, before he applies to the 
Logic of Ariſtotle : For in Euclid he will readily pereeive the pro- 
greſs of the mind from propoſitions ſelf-evident, to propoſitions 
that need to be demonſtrated; and this upon fubjeQts the moſt ſim- 
ple of any that are the. ſybjeQ. of ſcience and the leaſt removed 
from the perceptions of ſenſe, being lines and figures, which, are te- 
.preſented to the ſight, not like other ſubjects of ſcience, to be com- 
prehended only by intelle. The method Euclid follows in his de- 


monſtrations is called the Synthetic Method, by which he proceeds 


from ſelf-evident propoſitions, or propoſitions before demonſtrated, 


Vol. I. p. 391. and following. 
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to the theorem, or problem, which is propoſed to be demonſtrated. 
But I would adviſe the ſtudent of geometry, not only to follow that 
method, but to reverſe it, and practice what is called the analy- 
tic method, which begins where the other method ends, that is 
with the propoſition to be demonſtrated; and inquires whether 
that propoſition be not neceſſarily connected with ſome ſelf- 
evident propoſition, or fome / propoſition, one or. more, that had 
been before demonſtrated : So that, as it begins where the other 
method ends, it ends where the other method begins. And 
J am perſuaded, that, in this analytical way, the truth of the 
propoſitions, which Euclid, has demonſtrated, was firſt diſcovered : 
For analyſis is the beginning of all ſcience: And by going thus 
forward and back ward in the demonſtration, the young iudent more 


r ges — the truth of it. 


1 was Aenne Aba wo fubjeQs fo fwple as. to be 
erbe, to the eyes, which I am perſuaded determined the Pytha- 
goreans to make geometry the firſt ſtudy of their ſcholars ; for they 
thought it was teaching them in the eaſieſt way, to know what demon- 
ſtration was. And, further, they thought that it was the eaſieſt and 

moſt natural way of raiſing the mind from objects of ſenſe to things 
"immaterial, which have a real and permanent exiſtence ; and, there- 
fore, were called by theſe philoſophers the ra reg ere, whereas 
things material, are always changing, and in a conſtant viciſſitude 
of generation and corruption, ſo that a material thing was ſaid by 
them to be always Sccommg ſomerhing, but never to be actually 
any thing: By which circumlocution we only can render in Eu- 
glich what they expreſſed in two words, "oz wr! axac yoyreras, It 
was for this reaſon that geometry, and arithmetic were called Ma- 

" Priptteres, as teaching men do reaſon, and to raiſe their minds above 

the perceptions of ſenſe, which was the chief object of that ex- 
ted" philoſophy. But a man, in thoſe days, would have been 
thought ridiculous, who, becauſe he underſtood lines and figures, 

8 thought 
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thought himſelf. a philoſopher, even though he had joined to 

the knowledge of geometry, the ſcience of numbers, which was alſo 
very carefully taught in the Pythagorean ſchool. It was only by 
the ſtudy of morals, natural philoſophy, metaphyſics, and theology, 
that a man in that ſchool could deſerve the name of -a philoſopher. 
Theſe ſtudies, however, of geometry and arithmetic, were held to 
be very proper preparatives for philoſophy ; and, I think I may add, 
for logic, though even logic by thoſe philoſophers. was not held to 
be, ry ſpeaking, philoſophy, but only an mw of 08+ 7150p 


As to the utility of logic, ted oily wept ter Ebene Mag e 
more than one place of this work, That no man can ever know what 
ſcience is without ſtudying the logic of Ariſtotle, and muſt reaſon as a 
child reaſons, or as an unlearned man ſpeaks, without knowing the 
principles of the art, or being able to tell why one argument is con- 
cluſive and another not*, It is, therefore, ſurpriſing; that any man 
ſhould pretend to be learned in any amm who does not * _ 
as ae n nn is. 


— 


üs in the webe from ſenſations to ſcience, Wee 
which is neceſſary, and has been made by all men before they at- 
tained to ſcience, and that is opinion, which is not like the conelu- 
ſions of ſcience neceſſarily true, but may be either true or falſe, as 
it happens. All men, when they firſt begin to think, muſt form o- 
pinions, particularly concerning what is good or ill in human life, 


And by far the greater part of mankind, as they never attain” to 


ſcience, have only opinions by which they are governed. And, 
therefore, when Polybius has faid, that man is Zo JoForoinrizes, 
nw 8 an e ngs. mY OE EL IO OO 


* See the, paſſage above quoted from the preface to third volume of this work, Sen 
| alſo vol. I. book V. chap. IV. where the nature of the ſyllogiſm and its uſefulneſs are 
explained at great length. See alſo vol. VI. of Origin of Language, p. 47. and follow. 
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tion of a great plurality of the human ſpecies, but not ſo good a de- 
finition as Ariſtotle has given, which takes in the whole ſpecies, and 


marks the progteſs of Man, from the mere ſenſitive animal to the per- 
fection of his nature by intellect and ſcience, of which progreſs 
Polybius in his definition has only mentioned one ſtep. 


But as opinions are ſo prevalent among men, and govern the 
lives of ſo great a majority of them, it was fit that Ariſtotle ſhould 
teach-us, in this great logical work of his, not only how to argue, 
from ſelf-evident propoſitions, and ſo demonſtrate, but alſo how to 


argue from the common opinions of men, and in that way perſuade 
men, who do not ſo much as know what demonſtration is. 


And, here we may admire the admirable order and economy of 
this great work, Firſt he begins with ſimple terms, arranged 
and divided into ten claſſes : And this is the ſubject of his firſt book 
upon logic, entitled Categories, In the ſecond book, entitled rig. 
< pmuc;, or Of Interpretation, he proceeds to treat of propoſitions, 
which he has divided in the wonderful manner above mentioned. 
His third logical work is entitled the Firſt Analytics, in which he 
treats of the form of the fyllogiſm, and ſhows us how the propoſi- 
tions are to be arranged and connected together, ſo. that the con- 
cluſion muſt neceſſarily follow from the ptemiſſes. But that is not 
demonſtration, becauſe the premiſſes may be falſe; and then the con · 
cluſfion will be falſe alſo, But, in his Second Analytics, he proceeds 
to ſhow, how not only the form of the ſyllogiſm may be regular, but 
te concluſion of it made true and certain. And, in this way, he ac- 
compliſheswhat he profeſſes to be the deſign of the whole work *; name- 
ly,toſhow us what ſcience and demonſtration is. And he concludes. 
this magnum opus, the greateſt work of ſcience that ever was execut- 


ed, with the work above. mentioned, upon kn Argumentation, or 
; reaſoning 


In the beglnaloy' ef h Firſt Analyties. 
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reaſoning from opinions, which he entitles Dialefic ®, to which 
he ſubjoins a treatiſe, De Sophifticis Elenchis, where he ſhows how 


the captious arguments of the ſophiſts of thoſe times were to be 


refuted, | 


And thus he concludes his Logical Work, conſiſting of fix trea- 
tiſes, in which he has ſhown us not only what Science is, but what 
Art is; for nothing deſerves the name of art, which is not founded 


upon principles of ſcience: So that, in this work, we have explained 


to us the principles of all arts and ſciences, 
re rr AIP 35% Akad 10 Ro 


And, now I think I have fully explained Ariſtotle's definition of 
Man, by ſhowing not only what it is that he makes the genus of 
this definition, namely, @ Logical Animal, hüt alſo by ſhowing the 
progreſs from that logical or comparative faculty, which Man has in 
common with the better kind of brutes, to the vperation' of intellect 
in forming ideas, and then his progreſs from ideas to ſcience, where 
His progreſs in this life ends. If all this can be better done or done 
at all, upon other principles than thoſe which the antient philoſophy 
Furniſhes, I ſhall acknowledge that Mr Harris and I have beſtowed 
our time to very little purpoſe upon the ſtudy of that philoſophy. 
But if, on the other hand, that cannot be done, the greateſt admirers 
of the modern philoſophy muſt confeſs, chat, without the afſiſtance of 
*the Ancients, we cannot fo much as tell what fort of animal we our- 
Telves are: Rad if we do not know whit man is, it is impolfible, 
1 1 hare elſewhere obſerved, that we can know any thing of God 
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C . 


97 Of the 8 of arts and of ſciences and a regular polity among Men. 
— Without theſe, men cannot be happy though aſſociated; and in cer- 


| 4am. circumſtances may be moſt miſerable. —75 his proved by the er- 
anple of the people of Paraguay in South America .—Of the two 
Authors, Charlevoix and Muratori, who give us the hiftory of this 
people.—The laſt may be thought the more credible hifforian ; but 
Charlevaix's Narratrve well vouched.—The country of Paraguay 
of prodigious extent.—The inhabitants of it living under no go- 
vernment, not even the family government, except in time 
f war ;—the mofi ſavage and brutal people we read of ;j— 
0 faith or honefly among them, nor ſenſe. of the Pulchrum 
and Honeſtum ;—addifted, to the uſe of firong liquors, which 
made them till more barbarous ;—very dull and flupid when 
the Feſuits came amang them, but capable of being taugbt; — more 
diſeaſed than any ciuiliſed people. —T his accounted for.—Example of 


+ 6s the Paraguaiſe before they were civiliſed, —Of the hardſhigs 
and dangers the Yeſuits went through in civiliſing them,—Had the 
| greateſt difficulty to get at ſeveral of theſe nations, through deſarts 

and forefts, —Had their languages to learn ;—and their | Sorcerers 
and Magicians ta encounter.—Their greateſt obflacle was their. ap- 
pre benſion of the Spaniards making Slaves of them when they were 


' Chriſtians. —Of the martyrdom the Jeſuits ſuffered, to the number 


of 30.—Of the oppoſition they met with from the Spaniſh noblemen 
who governed the commanderies. —Notwithſlanding all theſe obſta- 
cles, the Feſuits in the beginning of this century had eftabliſhed 30 
Miffions, —The greateſt order and good government in all thoſe 
 miſhions. —The Fe * did not chuſe that the number in any of their 


miſſion: 
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miſſions ſhould exceed 6,000, as they thought great numbers could 
not be well governed; were very attentive to the education of the 
youth, teaching them all the uſeſul arts liſe. Nothing the Sa- 
"wages learnt ſo well as muſic learned the uſe of arms, and per- 
formed great attions both againſt the Indians and Portugueſe ;— 


mot deſerted by the Feſuits when in the field. Oppoſition given 


to the arming them with fire arms. —Of the diviſion of property a- 


mong them. No nioney allowed among them.—Were made moſt. 


_ .zealous Chriftians.—Became Apoſiles themſelves, and ſuffered mar- 
 tyrdom.—An account of their happy fate, given in a letter by the 
. Governor of Paraguay to the King.—The love they bore to their 
teacher, and their teachers to them.—9f the methods by which 
the reformation was brought about.—1ſt, By Religion. The In- 
. dians tamed and civiliſed by the Feſuits, in the ſame manner as the 
Greeks were by Orpheus.—2dly, By Mufic, in the way that Am- 
phion civiliſed the Greeks :— The Feſuits may alſo be compared to 
Prometheus — tio, By Government the Indians were civiliſed.— 
Without government Man an imperfect animal, — Obſervations 
upon the Men ꝙ Paraguay in their wild flate.—The flate of 
_ civilifation and government abſolutely necefſary to make men 
live in an orderly way.—The' Paraguaiſe wanting theſe, and 


having the uſe of flrong liquors, the wildeſt people that we have 


ever heard . - No ſenſe in them of the Pulchrum and Honeſtum, 
which cannot be, but where there is government, —Of the diſeaſes 
to which they are liable; and the reaſons why they are ſo much 
- diſeaſed. Of the difference betwixt them and the inhabitants of the 
Pelew- Mandi, and the New Zealanders —0f the methods uſed by 
' the Fe eſuits to civiliſe them ; and firſt Religion.—This natural to 
man.—All men who have the leaft uſe of reaſon, muſt. be con- 
-winced that beings ſuperior to man exiſt :=Theſe beings they will 
obey.—It was not by teaching only that the Feſuits made Chriftians 

| of the Indians, but by a worſhip of pomp and Bo. pen Pro- 
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| Muſic, à great part of the Religion, to which the diaz were 
converted. F the natural power of Muſic over man; without 
it - the Savages of Paraguay could not have been converted. Ihe 
. -daſt method the Feſuits thftd, was the eftabliſhment of a good Go» 
 wvernment among | them.—Th1is was a Religious Government, —The 
| beſt Government in Antient times, ſuch as the Heroic Government 
in Greece, was connected with Retigion.—T he flory of the civiliſa- 
tion 'of theſe Savages, a renewal of the Hiſtory of Antient timer. 
o be' conſidered, whether Religion be not at neceſſary for con- 
 finming good Government among men, as for introducing ut,—Of the 
' diſperſion of the Feſuits ;—a great blow to learning compared 
to the diſperfion of the Pytbagorean Colleges in Magna Graacia. 
' —Of the nviciate 15 years, the Feſuits went through: before 
they were admitted into the order; were not only taught them- 
fſebves, but teached others ;—after they were admitted, they were 
diſpoſed of by the ſuperior ꝙ the order according\to their different 
geniuſes. —Not known what it become o the Min in Paraguay 
after -the - diſſolution of the" order o | Feſuits.=Their parting with 
their Diſciples moſt forrowfal.—1f they bad not chofen to leave 
yh, 'the'power of | Spain \could not have forced them. Might 
Have eftabliſhed many morr Miſſtons, -und made a ne e 8 
and a new n denten aun — 


A 


| = (Wee explained in the preceding wagten W operations 
; 'of the Human IntelleQ, firſt in forming ideas, and. then of 
theſe ideas, arts, and ſciences, the reader would naturally expect that, 
in this Hiſtory of Man, I fhould proceed to ſhow in what country 
or countries theſe arts and ſciences had a beginning, and where ficſt 
a regular polity was formed, without which no progreſs could be 
made in them. But, before I proceed to this moſt important. part 

of the Hiſtory of Man, I think it will not be improper to ſhow the 

"netelfity of theſe inventions, and that without them men, though 
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aſſociated, cannot be happy in any circumRanges or ſituation ; but, 
in certain circumſtances, may be moſt miſerable, and at the ſame 


time the wildeſt and moſt ſavage animal on this earth. This I will 
bow, by the example of a people in South America, known hy the 
name of Paraguaiſe ; from whaſe hiſtory, we may alſo learn · his moſt 
important lefſan, how men are to be recovered - from ſo deſperate a 
ſtate, and arts and civility introduced among them. It is an event, 
the moſt remarkable, I-tbiok, in modern ſhiſtary ;: and we have an 
account of it from two authors, ſirſt Ghartevorx the -Joſpit, who 

has given a very full and circumſtantial account of it in three 
quarto valumes-; and then Muratori, who has given us a fflort, 


but very diſtin account of che civilifing, or as it may be called, 


the humagiſiog of thoſe ſavages. His hiſtary conſider as an ex- 
_celleot, abridgmeot of > Charlevoix; though it was-publiſhed ſeveral 
years before Charlevoix's work; and by many he will be thought 
an author more worthy of credit, as he was no Jeſuit, whereas 
.Charlexoix, a I have ſaid, was a geſuit, and on that account” may 
de thought partial. to his hrethern of that order, ho were the prin- 
eipal actors. in this great work, of making men and chriſtians of the 
moſt ſavage people that I believe ever - exiſted. But, he has ſup- 
poned the truth. of his hiſtory: by copies of original writjags, which 
he has ſubjoined to his 2dvanid::3d-wolumes; under the name of Pie- 
cel Fuſtificatives ; nor do 1 think that there is any good reaſon to 
doubt of any of the facts he relates, unleſs, perhaps, the miraeles, 


which he ſays were wrought for the converſion of the ſavages, and. E 


1 ed nue or falſe, Wengen men nen 


"The cquatry of Papgreg, on deſeribed by Charlevoix, is of Nec 


gious extent; ſtretching all the way from the lake Larcies, where the 
river Paraguay riſes, (which gives its name to the people), along that 
river, and as far ſouth as the Straits of "OF ene att fn 


Brazil upon the eaſt, and upon the weſt by Peru and Chili *. It is 
inhabited by a great — of ſmall nations: For, into ſuch, men 
at firſt aſſociated; and it was only in proceſs of time that great na- 
tions were formed. All theſe nations were in à ſtate of the greateſt 
barbarity when the Jeſuits came among them, excepting only the 
- Manaficas, who, from che account which Charlevoix gives of them, 
appear to have had ſome civility and government among them: 
But all the reſt of them had no kind of government at all, not even 
family government. They lived in the Cyclopian way, in detached 
families, but of which the father had no authority over his children, 
who had ſuch abhorrence of all conſtraint or obedience to ſuperiors, 
that they had no regard to the commands of either father or mo- 
ther. Theſe families, however, when they went to war with any 

of their neighbours, aſſociated together, under a chief who was cal- 
led a iCacique, but who had no authority except while the war laſt- 
ed 1. None of them practiſed any kind of agriculture; and all of 
them lived chiefly by hunting and the fleſh diet, of which they were 
ſo ravenous, that they ate of it as often as they could find it, 28 
 tygers and lions do: 80 that, as Muratori tells us, it was with the 
greateſt difficulty, that their inſtructors, the Jeſuits, could perſuade 
them to make regular meals ſuch as Europeans make, They were 
'  Canibals too, and the worſt of that kind e have ever heard of. The 
New Zealanders eat only their enemies, as the Indians of North A- 
merica formerly did, and as ſome. of them, far removed from any 
commerce with the Europeans, do at this day; but the Savages of Pa- 
raguay ate their countrymen and friends, when they could ſurprife 
and catch them. In ſhort, men were their prey as much as the 
| 2 ene Iy and buman fleſh being, as I have ob- 
3 62775 | | 1 Tewes, 
3. „ Charlenoit' Hiſtory of Paraguay, v L p. 5. 55 

© + Ibid. vol. II. p. 294. 
I Ibid. vol. I. p. 191, and 192. 

$ Muratori, p. 26. 
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ferved*®, very delicious, they appear to have preferred it to all other; 
and Charlevoix mentions a, Cacique who made it his ordinary diet +. 

And not only did they eat men when they could get them, but they 
ate other animals of prey, ſuch as tygers , which no other animal 
of prey does. Monkies too they ate; and ſuch was their paſſion for 
animal food, that they ate worms, moles, vipers, and reptiles of e- 
very kind $. There was no faith nor honeſty in them, nor had 
they any ſenſe of the Pulchrum and Hongſum in actions or ſenti- 
ments, which, as Polybius has very well obſerved, only comes after 
men e el. ane, live under regular n | 


- Their 8 Aſpobriobs were Jalamed and meds MESS more 
brutal by the uſe of a fermeated liquor, which they made of rice, 
and called chica. For they were ſo unhappy, that though they had 
not learned the common arts of life, they had iavented; or what: I 
rather believe to be the truth, had learned from the Spaniards the art 


of making this intoxicating liquor; of which they drank to ſuch ex- 


ceſs, that, in their drunkenneſs, won did bees whack aan 
not chuſe to mention. ret n umu 2981-71 zs ont 
ROOTS ende re 7 

Ko ee — „„ 
the Jeſuits.came.amoog them they were quite dull; and unable to 
comprehend any thing that they could not perceive by their ſenſes ; fo 
that the Jeſuits were in doubt, whether they ought to admit them 
to the participation of any facrament, except that of baptiſm, and 
conſulted their ſuperiors the Biſhops: upon the ſubject: But they 
were ſoon convinced that they had the capacity, when Properly 
Met rk tiDas & F264 „ Antag 
| F De rebut at at geb 
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ridge, from whence he hd che name bf pn, yet there is no ex- 
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1 will mention only one thing; Hare concerning theſe mtions: R 


4 what may wpptar very furpriſigtg ut firſt fight t6.thofe of my rea- 
ders who Bale been frfermed, aud truly informed, that barbarous 


nations are much more healthy than the civiliſel, wheres the na- 


tions of Paraguay ate mere diſtaſed than auy elvilifed people we 


read of. For, atcotdidy to the necbutt Chartevoiz gives of them, 
they are liable to mere petkilentel aud epidemic diſcaſcs than atry 
vther people upon the face of che earth, aud het only grown peo- 
ple among them die of thoſe diſeaſes, but there is a great mortality 
among their children; ſo great, that their forcerers and magitians 
imputed it to the baptiſm which the Jeſuits adminiſtered to them. 
But when we conſider what T have ſaid of their mauer of living, 


derouting ſo much fHlech, and drinking fo much of "intoxicating R- 
quor, it is rather P 


hay 25H: prank | Kren | 
C344 SME gat 44 
- Vock-the wht though we . ee who in an- 
. times lived in a brutiſh manner, copulating promiſeuouſly, e- 
ven ſuch nations as in later times became moſt learned and polite, 
ſuch as the Athenians, among whom Cecrops firſt inſtituted mar- 


ample in antient-or modern hiſtory of men fo extremely barbarous, 
fo wicked, and ſo much worſe than any brutes, as the inhabitants of 
Paraguay were, before wende were" tamed and huamaniſed by the 
bed bo 441 2 1-37 I&7 as 165 iets 37! 2 
WA rd andy amy: e 03 MA. neee. 


1 | Theſe fathers began their . 


gioning of laſt century; and ſuffered; hardſhips, and ehιỹ,õerod 


dangers, in the proſecution of their deſign to civiliſe and make chriſ- 


5 tians of them, ſuch as could not be credited, if ey Wete not very 
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well atteſted. In the firſt place, they had the greateſt difficulty to 
ger acceſs to ſome of theſe nations, which never had been conquered 
by the Spainards, and were hardly known to them. For this pur- 
poſe, they were obliged to travel through pathleſs deſerts for hun- 
dreds of miles, and to cut their way with axes through foreſts other- 


wiſe uppenetrable even by foot paſſengers, And, when they came 


among them, they had their language to learn, which was very dif- 
ferent in the different nations. Then they had' their Sorcerers and 
Magicians to encounter, who would very naturally oppoſe ſuch an 
innovation” in the religion of the country, as the Jeſuits propoſed to 
make. But their greateſt obſtacle of all was the hatred of thoſe 
nations to the Spainards, who had made ſlaves of ſo many of them, 
after convetting them to chriſtianity, and who they ſuppoſed in- 
tended to make ſlaves of them all when they were converted. It was 
this chiefly which raiſed the ſpirit of the people againſt them, who, 
headed by their Caciques, perſecuted the Jeſuits wherever they could 
find them, and beſtowed upon many of them, to the number of a- 
bove 30, as Muratori ſays, (more than a third I believe of all thoſe 
who were employed in thoſe miſſions), the crown of martyrdom, 
| which they appeared to defire rather than to ſhun; and one of them, 
mentioned by Charlevoix, of the name of Lizardi, was in a tranſport 
of joy upon the hopes he had of — * — We H in that * 45 and 
Wien according Lappenen'®,” | 2 RO r 
robe er e 
A greater obſtacle believe to the ſucceſs of the Jefuirs thin any 
| Thave mentioned, was the oppoſition of the Spaniſh Noblemen, 


ho governed in South America certain diſtricts called Commande- 


ries, in which rhey made thoſe Indians, converted to criftianity, ſerve 
them as flaves : Whereas the Jeſuits made all thoſe of theit miſſions, 
or Reductions as they called them, free men as well as chriſtians, 


NOTE ſo much of the diſpoſition of the Indians, that if _w_ were 


- * Charlevoix, vol. III. p. 168. 
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to purchaſe chriſtianity at the expence of their liberty, they never 
could make any conſiderable number of converts, Theſe Noble- 
men not only made all the intereſt they could againſt them at the 
Court of Madrid, but ſtirred up againſt them the Spaniſh Biſhops in 
South America; by one of whom, and the mob he raiſed againſt 
them, they were driven out of the town of Aſcenſion, the capital of 


Paraguay. x l 

But notwithſtanding the perſecutions of Infidels, and the loſs there- 
by of ſo many of their number, and notwithſtanding the oppoſi-—- 
tion of avaricious and intereſted chriſtians, the Jeſuits were ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful, that they had eſtabliſhed in Paraguay, and the neighbour- 
ing countries, in the beginning of this century, 30 Reductions, con- 
taining each between 4000 and 6000 people. But neither Murato- 
ri, who publiſhed his work in 1743, nor Charlevoix who publiſhed 
in 1756, tell us how many there were when they wrote. But 
there is one, Florentine, a Capuchine quoted by Muratori “, who 
ſays that, in 1712, when he wrote, there were above. 100. towns 
built, all inhabited by chriſtians ; by which I do not underſtand - 
chat they were all miſſions of the Jeſuits, but towns inhabited, 
partly by Spainards, and partly by converted Indians. 


The order and good government eſtabliſhed by the Jeſuits, in 
thoſe miſſions, was wonderful as it is deſcribed by Charlevoix. The 
fathers had the direction and ſuperintendency of the whole: But 
they had officers under them, who took care that.all their orders 
wete punQually executed; ſo that I do not believe there ever was a 
private family more regularly governed than theſe little ſtates, For 
they did not chuſe that their miſſions ſhould conſiſt of great num- 


bers, or of any number exceeding 6000: And in that they imitat 
| ; ed 
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ed the wiſdom of the antient philoſophers, particularly Ariſtotle, 
who did not think it was poflible to govern well any very great 
community ; and, therefore, he limited the number of the citizens 
in his commonweakh to the number, as I remember, of 10,000. 


They beſtowed the greateſt pains on the education of their Neo- 
phytes, as they called the new converted chriſtians, inſtructing them, 
with the greateſt care, in all the uſeful arts of life; and particular- 
ly agriculture, which they learned from the Jeſuits themſelves, who 
taught them the uſe of the plough and ſpade, to ſow and to reap, 
working themſelves with them“. They had ſhops and work houſes 
where they were taught the mechanic arts, ſuch as the arts of carpen- 
ters, ſmiths and even painters, of ſculptors and guilders and likewiſe 
of clock-makers: And the children were applied te thoſe different 
trades, according as their genius andinclination ſeemed to direQ; for, 
as Charlevoix has obſerved, art ought to be directed by nature f. They 
had ſchools alſo where they were taught reading and writing, and 
alſo arithmetic, which went no farther among them, while in their 
ſavage ſtate, than to count as far as twenty, the number of their 
fingers and toes. They taught them alſo, the art of building, ſo 
that they not only built churches for themſelves, but ornamented 
them in very good taſte with paintings and engravings 1. The 
women alſo were taught all the arts Proper for their ſex, fork as 
Wang and OY 9. 


In all theſe arts, ESI to the accounts of which Charlevoix 
and Muratori have given us, they made great proficiency ; but in 
none, I think fo much, as in muſic ; for which * owes fuch 
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a wonderful genius, that, as Charlevoix ſays, one ſhould think, they 
ſung like birds; by inſtindt“; which confirms an obſervation I have 
made in more than one place, that muſic is much more natural to 
man than articulation, which is very difficult to be learned, and 
can n be learned at all, _ —_— we are "ay Pn 

Nor moe Re 2 content to teach thoſe — prong ants. of 
civil life; but they made foldiers of them, and the beſt militia in 
that part of the world: For they were not only a match for the In- 
dians, and particularly a barbarous nation among them they called 
Mamelus, who infeſted the Spaniſh dominions very much, but even 
for the regular diſciplined: troops of the Portugueſe, whom they de- 
feated more than once, And when they made priſoners of them, 
they treated them with great humanity ; particularly upon one oc- 


- caſion, when the proviſions failed them in a long march, they divid- 


ed what they had with their Portugueſe priſoners, gave them mules 
to carry them to the neareſt of their Reductions, and guides to ſhow: 
them the way f. The ſeveral Reductions furniſhed, upon one oc- 
caſion, 6000 men, when the Spainards could only furniſh 800 4: 


And, upon another occaſion, 4000 of them, with only 300 Spain» 


ards, took by aſſault a very ſtrong place belonging to the Portugueſe, 
and very obſtinately defended by them 5. And all this ſervice they 
performed to the King of Spain, at their own expenge, receiving 


no pay, and furniſhing their own arms and proviſions |. And, up- 


on one occaſion, they refuſed the reward that was offered them by 
ve. eee rene. K ee $4146} 
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Nor did their faithful paſtors deſert them when they took the field, 
but attended them even in their battles; and when any of them fell, 
they went to them expoſing themſelves to the greateſt danger from 
the fire of the enemy, in rar to give them all the comfort they 
could while they were dying“. 


But even in 8 this militia, . which, I am perſuaded; 
the Spainards in that part of the world muſt have been conquered 
by the Portugueſe or Indians, they met with great oppoſition from 
their, enemies both in the Court of Madrid and in India, and it was 
with great difficulty that they obtained the. permiſſion of giving the 
uſe of fire, arms to their Neophytes, without which 2 could . 
been of little ſervice, | 


s. 844 1 2 

As to property in their little ſtates, there was not an entire com- 
munity of goods in them, nor was it all private property; but 
the Jeſuits followed a middle way which I think better than ei - 
ther. Every man had a portion of ground allotted him, which he 
cultivated for himſelf; But there was a great track of ground ſet 
apart for the public, which | was,. cultivated by the whole com- 
munity, and the fruits given to every man who needed it; ſo that 
they enjoyed the great bleſſing, chat Agur e for, ef neither po- 


verty nor riches. 


As to Hales, theſe Jeſuit 83 adopted a moſt valuable part 
of the policy of Lycurgus, who forebade the uſe of money among 
his citizens. Commerce, therefore, in the miſſions, was carried on 
in the wa en and I believe beſt way, * ths N 


While ha Neophytes were thus e in che arts both of peace 
and war, religion was not negleted among them; but, on the con- 


trary, 
Vol. II. p. 286. | 
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trary, they were moſt aſſiduous and punctual in the diſcharge of all 
their duties as chriſtians; nor do I believe that in the preſent age 
there are or have been, in any country, more zealous and fervent 
diſciples of Chriſt, They became at laſt apoſtles themſelves, and 
| laboured much in the converſion of their barbarous neighbours; ſome 


of them, Charlevoix tells men in n ſervice . even e. 
dom * *, | 


as mort the people, who were collected by the Jeſuits in thoſe 
miſſions, were entirely changed, and, from the wildeſt of all barba- 
rians of whom we read, were become tame, gentle, orderly and re- 
gular in their life and conduct, and practiſing every virtue belong- 
ing to human nature. This is atteſted in a letter written by the go- 
vernor of Paraguay to the King of Spain, of which Charlevoix has 
green us the contents f, wherein he ſays, That he had viſited all the 
* reduQtions in his province; and that he found them all in a tate, 
* which could not be believed by any who had not ſeen it with his 
© own eyes: That nothing could be added to the policy and good 
order in which they lived, to the innocence of their manners, and 
© the piety and union among them: That the tender affection and re- 
© ſpea, which they ſhowed for their paſtors, could not be expreſſed ; 
* and that every one of them was diſpoſed to ſacrifice with pleaſure 
© his life, and all that he poſſeſſed in the world, for the ſervice of 
God and his Majeſty, To this account of them I will only add, 
that as the greateſt pleaſure we enjoy in this life, is to love' and to 
be loved; the Indians of thoſe miſſions enjoyed that pleaſure in a 
very high degree, loving, as they did, their governors, and being ſo 
much beloved by them, a thing which very rarely happens. And 
when to that we join their religion, the excellent government they 
kved under, the vices of which they were _— particularly their 
| s 4142-2... eb 
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chief vice, drunkenneſs *, and the arts of life which they had learn- 
ed from their governors, I think we may pronounce with great 
aſſurance that they were as happy as any people that ever exiſted, 
while they continued under the government of the Jeſuits. 


We are now to inquire how ſo wonderful a change was wrought 
upon thoſe barbarians: And this is an inquiry which belongs, as 
much or more than any other, to the hiſtory of man; for it is in- 
quiring how man, from a ſtate more wild and ſavage than that of any 
brute, came to be a mild and gentle animal, and in a ſtate which 
fitted him for the acquiſition of arts and ſciences, by which only our 


nature, in this ſtate of our exiſtence, can be brought to any degree 


of perfection. And I ſay that it was firſt by religion, the great 
tamer and civiliſer of men, without which 1 hold that no nation 
ever was or ever can be civiliſed. The Jeſuits there, were, among 
thoſe Indians, what Orpheus was among the Greeks, of whom 
Horace ſays, | 


Sylveſtres homines ſacer interpreſque Deorum 
|  Cmdibus et vietu feedo deterruit Orpheus, 


where by the words cedibus et victu feds, it is evident Horace meant 
that the Greeks then killed and ate their fellow creatures, as the 1n- 
dians of South America did before they were tamed and humaniſed 
by their Miſſionaries, and as the Indians of North America, I believe, 
at once did, and fome, far to che weſt and beyond the Apuſachian 
mountains, do at this day 1. And, 2dly, By muſie, for which men 


have a natural and inſtinctive love, and organs which eaſily adapt 


themſelves to the performance of it. And particularly this was 


® Vol. I. p. 256. 
© 4 De Arte Poetica, v. 391. 
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caſe of the Indians of the miſſions. Charlevoix tells us, that when 
the Jeſuits were failing upon the rivers, and for their own enter- 
tainment ſinging ſacred hymns, numbers of Indians flocked to hear 
them; and the Jeſuits, by explaining to them the ſubject of thoſe 
hymns, made converts of many of them f. Nor do I believe that 
any thing contributed more to the advancement of religion in their 
miſſions, than the choirs which, Charlevoix ſays, they had in all 
their churches J. And here the Miſfonaries may be ſaid to have 
ated among the Indians the part ware Amphion aQed among the 
Gennes as Horace _ ke 


ae e Amphicn, Thebane non, 
Saxa movere ſono — prece blanda 
Ducere quo vellet — 


where the ünetikke Greeks, at that time as dull and ſtopid as the 
Jeſuits found the Indians when they came among them F, are not 
unfitly imaged by Stones, Thoſe Miſſionaries may likewiſe, in the 
allegorical and poetical ſtile, properly enough be. ſaid to be Prome- 
theuſes, who made men; for the Indians, before they were civiliſ- 
ed by them, were wild beaſts, and the worſt of wild beaſts, who did 
RR eee e 4 bt 2m ways: 3. 

abt fn * 
| The lat 3 ball nde 8 r 
was do eſlabliſh a polity and regular form of government among 
them. For, as man is intended, by God and nature, to live in, 
civil. ſociety, Which cannot be without government, it is evident 
that, if he be not governed, he is an imperfect animal who canaot 
anſwer the purpoſe for which he is in this world. The Indians. 
cherefore of the miſſions were formed into regular governments, had 
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property aſſigned to them, without which no ſtate or community 
can ſubſiſt, and were men arts by which that property was to be 
made uſeful. 


From what I have ſaid of the Indians in their wild ſtate, and the 
methods that were uſed to civiliſe them, the n obſervations 
naturally ariſe. 


In the firſt place, it may be obſerved, that though men r af- 
ſociated and live together, yet, if there be not government among them, 
not even the family government, ſo that every man does what ſeemeth 
good in his own eyes, (the deſcription which our ſcripture gives us 
of the worſt Rate that I think men can be in), it is impoſſible, by 
the nature of things, but that in ſuch a ſociety there muſt be the 
greateſt diſorder. And when to that diſorder is added the intem- 
perate uſe of ſtrong liquors, by which the diſorderly paſſions of ſuch 
men muſt be very much inflamed : And when to all this is added 
the fleſh diet, carried to ſuch exceſs as to make men devour evety 
thing of the animal life that comes within their reach, even their 
own ſpecies, the - moſt unnatural of all food, and ſuch as no 
land animal except man uſes, the diforders in ſuch a ſociety muſt 
go to ſuch an exceſs, as to make man a wild beaſt, and worſe than 
any other wild beaſt which does not feed upon his own ſpecies. 
In ſuch a fociety there can be no ſenſe of the Pulchrum and Honef- 
tum, which is the foundation of all virtue among men, and of eve- 
ry generous and noble ſentiment. Of this, it is obſerved by Diodo- . 
rus Siculus and other writers, that nations living in the brutal ſtate, 
though not in a ſtate fo brutal as that of the wild Tadians, are in- 
tirely void. And Polybius has very well obſerved, that this ſenfe 
comes to men only when government is eftabliſhed among them: For, 
though it be as natural to man as intellect and ſcience, yet he has, in 
the firſt ſtages of his progteſſion, only the capacity of acquiring it as 
Vox. IV. | N „% „ ee 
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well as intellect and ſcience ; ſo that, like theſe, it lyes latent in 
bim till it be produced by certain cireumſtances and ſituations of 
life. It is from their moſt intemperate and unnatural fleſh diet, 
without any mixture of vegetables, as we uſe it, and joined with 
their drunkenneſs, that theſe barbarous Indians are more diſeaſed 
than any other barbarians we hear of: For even the common fleſh 
diet, though uſed with moderation and without ſtrong liquors, not 
being natural to man, produces diſeaſes, aud ſhortens life, as is evi- 
dent from the long lives of the Antedeluvian Patriarchs, who ate no 
fleſh, and 1 think is evident from our own experience of men, who, 
having loſt theic health by intemperance, the fleſh diet and the uſe 
of ſirong liquors, have recovered it by the vegetable diet and drink+ 
ing water. Now, what will recover health when loſt, will much 
-more, preſerve it before it be loſt. With reſpect to the diſeaſes of theſe 
+ladians, I will only further obſerve, that nothing endeared their Miſ. 
ſionaries more to them, than their attendance-upon them when they 
were dying, and their adminiſtering all the rites of their, Church to 
_ rgive.them-comfort; and eaſe of mind, in their laſt moments. And 
thus I think I have accounted-for the ſavage diſpoſitions of the Indians 
| _ preg were tamed * d and for their want of health, 


"What 1 have aid Fi, 7 ak brutality 1 1 of thoſe In- 
dians, may appear contradictory to the account I have-given of the 
inhabitants of the Pele Iſlands and the New-Zealanders ® : But it 
ſhould be conſidered, that the men of the Pelew Iſlands do not live 

by hunting, as thoſe ladians do, but upon the fruits of the earth, 
and what fiſh they can catch, eating no fleſh, except that of ſome 
birds which they may happen to kill, and having no uſe of ſtrong 
Aiquors z and they have a very regular and orderly government, as 

| 1 have, ſhown f. And, as to the New Zealanders, they have no 
four footed beaſts in their Iſland; therefore they are not hunters, 
and ſo do not live uponicth, but upon vegetables, particulatly the 
BD e 
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roots of the fern and what fiſh they can catch ; and have no uſe- 
at all of ſtrong liquors, And it appears that they have a regular 
government, and practice an art, of which there could be no uſe 
except in a regular and a free government, I mean the Rhetorical 
Art *, How different the character and manners of theſe two na- 
tions muſt be from thoſe of the wild Indians, is evident at firſt 
fight. And. the truth appears to be, that, as I have elſewhere ob- 
ſerved f, man, while he is yet a mere animal with only the capacity 
of being a rational creature, is not a ſocial, and much leſs a political, 
animal ; for, as Marcus Antoninus has very well obſerved in his- 
Meditations, he it Political becauſe be it Rational F, We are not 
therefore to wonder that the Indians of Paraguay, living without 
arts or civility, and feeding only upon fleſh, and even the fleſh of 
their own ſpecies, and having their paſſions inflamed by the moſt 
intemperate uſe of ſtrong liquors, ſhould be ſo. de and wild a: 
| poor as they are deſcribed by the Jeſuits. 


"wy will now proceed to ** ſome reſlections 00 the b 
80 were uſed to recover the Paraguaiſe from ſo barbarous a ſtate. 
The firſt method I mentioned was Religion, without which, as 1 
have ſaid, no nation ever was civiliſed. For, the belief of a power 
fuperior to man, I hold to be abſolutely neceſſary, when men have 
come to think at all, or to have any uſe of reaſon ; nor do I be- 
lieve, that there either is or ever was any aſſemblage of men, deſerv- 
ing the name of a nation, that did not believe that there are pow- 
ers that govern in this world, infinitely ſuperior to man. This no 
man, who thinks and obſerves what paſſes around him, can doubt 

of. Upon ſuch powers he will ſuppoſe that his happineſs or miſe- 
ry muſt depend; and he will naturally believe them to be moved, 
as he bine is,. by ſupplications and intreaties ; and that they will 
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favour thoſe who apply to them in that way, and who do what is 
agreeable to them, but on the contrary, will puniſh thoſe who ne- 
glect them, and act contrary to their will. Whatever, therefore; 
is recommended to them, as the command of thoſe ſuperior powers, 
will be readily obeyed. And, thus it appears, that religion is found- 
ed in the nature of man; and that it is impoſſible to conceive any 
number of men collected together, having the leaſt uſe of reaſon, 
though they do not employ it otherwiſe than in procuring the neceſ- 
ſaries of life, without ſuppoſing that they have ſome idea of ſupe- 
rior powers, by whom they are to be aſſiſted or hindered in procur- 
ing thoſe neceſſaries of life. And, accordingly, in all the barbarous 
nations of which we have heard, there were men who pretended to 
have a communication with thoſe ſuperior powers, and to predict 
to their countrymen events which were to happen, and upon which 
their good and ill fortune depended. Such there were even a- 
mong thoſe barbarous Indians, and who, therefore, were their in- 
ſtructors and directors in all their affairs. Among theſe men the 
Jeſuits introduced Chriſtianity. But it was not by teaching only, 
or reaſoning with them, that they made them Chriſtians. But they 
applied to aheir ſenſes, by which Savages are much more governed 
than by reaſon; and captivated them by a worſhip of pomp and 
ſhow, feſtivals and proceſſions “, with many ceremonies, which 
may appear to many to be mere ſuperſtition, but with which the 
Catholic Religion, as is well known, mounds. oe . $4: 3ew 
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„he l of the Holy Sacrament paſſes under a triumphal ok, goa 
© of branches of trees adorned with flowers, and with birds of different kinds and co- 
ours attached to the branches by very long ſtrings, ſo that they ſeem to be altogether 
© at their liberty; and by their notes, mixed with the muſic of the proceſſion, make a 
« moſt agreeable melody.“ This, ſays Charleyoix, (vol. I. p. 258. and 269.) is a beauty of 
ſimple nature ; and, for my part, the fight of ſuch an arch ſo adorned, would have 
pleaſed me more than any arch which architecture could erect; and the muſic of ſuch 
a proceſſion I likewiſe believe would have pleaſed me more than any concert I ever 
heard. e a 2 * 
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One of the greateſt allurements of theſe Savages, and which made 
multitudes of them follow the Miſſionaries; was, as I have obſerved, 
muſic, and muſic ſuch as the Church muſic among the Roman Ca- 
tholics is, tending to inſpire devout and religious ſentiments, How 
great the power of muſic is, and how congenial to the nature of 
man, is well known. to the philoſopher, and indeed is a matter of 
common- obſervation and experience. By muſic, the manners may 
be formed of young men, even of children, who are incapable of 
being inſtructed by teaching or reaſoning; and, accordingly, it was 
very much employed by antient wiſdom in the education of youth. 
And if it had not been employed in taming theſe Savage Indians; 
and ſubduing their violent paſſions, inflamed, as I have ſaid, by their 
moſt unnatural diet and manner of life, I do not believe that they 
woo _"_ have made man or even Mien of them. e 
o 11281540 3 

The laſt aicthod uſed by the MiſGonaries For! beit thoſe 

brutal Savages, was to eſtabliſh a good government among them. 


If it had been a popular government, it would have done them no 


good : but, on the contrary, would have been productive of much 
diſorder. But it was a religious government; for the Miſſionaries 
were their governors: And it was adminiſtred by officers of their no- 
mination ; and it may be obſerved, that the firſt governments' i in all 
countries were more or leſs connected with the religion of the c coun- 
try. | The government of Egypt, the moſt antient, and, I think, 
the beſt goverument we read of, was à government by Prieſts; 
and the Jewiſh government was much of the ſame kind. The firſt 
government of the Greeks was by their Heroic Kings, that is, 
hg de were . pg. to be WE wn Gods. f fs 
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And here I conclude what 1 "WY ro a7 of this remarkable event 

in Paraguay, which may be ſaid to be a renewal of antient times, 
and to have verified, by recent. fats the truth 'of, what we are told, 
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winder, the diſguiſe of fable, of Orpheus and Amphion having. civi- 
liſed the Greeks by religion and muſic ; but which, I believe, to be 
as much a truth as the Jeſuits having civiliſed, in that way, the- 
people of Paraguay: And I would have our philoſophers conſider, 
whether religion be not as neceſſary for continuing good goverament 


among men, as for introducing it at firſt; or, whether our Scorch 


philoſopher, Mr David Hume, be in the right, who has informed 
us, that the leſs religion there is in a nation ſo much the better. 
© wv; 

„The 1 of the Jeſuits, a" wrought thoſe 3 in Para 
ae is now no more, I was in France when the perſecution of 
them began there; and I had an opportunity of being pretty well 
informed how it was brought about: But to ſpeak of this is fo- 
reign to our preſent purpoſe: I will only ſay, what is very well 


known, and is acknowledged even by their enemies, that they were 


the moſt learned body of men in Europe; nor do I think, that 
there had been, at any time in Europe, fince the Colleges of Philo · 
ſophers which were inſtituted by Pythagoras in Magna Graecia, a 
more ſeledt body of men: And I bold the diſperſion of the Jeſuits 
io be one of the greateſt blows that learning and philoſophy have 
got, ſinee the diſperſion of thoſe Colleges. The Jeſuits, before they 
could be admitted into the order, went through a novitiate of no 
leſs than fifteen years, which time they ſpent not only in ſtudying 
moſt diligently Antient Learning, Antient Philoſophy, and Chriſti- 
an Theology, but alfo in teaching them: For teaching, as well as 
learning, was part of their education; and, indeed, there is nothing 
that perfeQs our knowledge more, in any thing we have learned, than 
teaching it to others; and it will even make us learned in ſome. de- 
gree, ' ww we were ignorant ne, ene to the « common pro- 


— tet lndiſlins eſt, 4 
6 mane; 
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And after they were admitted into. the order, as all men are not by 
-nature fit for all things, for, 


Non omnia poſſumus omnes, 

the ſuperior of the order took care to be well informed of the 
natural bent of the genius of thoſe who entered into the order, 
and employed them according to their different tdlerits. Some, 
whoſe genius ſeemed to be only for letters, were made Profeſſors in 
Univerſities, and employed in writing books of learning.” Others, 
who were of a more active ſpicit,..anad.more-fitted for the bufineſs 
of life, were ſent to Courts, and employed as the Confeffors of 
Kings; and very often by their councils the kingdom was govern- 
ed: While others of a more daring ſpirit, and who ſhowed an en - 
chuſiaſtic zeal for the propagation of the Goſpel among barbarous 
nations, and had fortitude enough to ſubmit, with reſignation, even 
to martyrdom in that cauſe, were ſent to North or South America, 
to che Eaſt Indies, or to China; and, I believe, they have done 
and ſuffered more for the propagation of the Goſpel, chan all the 
"ied: of modern times put together + So that they may ay, 25 
8 | Quae regio in terris noſtri on plens lab. A 3.43: 

bat ls become of their Miſſions, fince they left chem, 1 am 
very curious to know, but have not been able 10 learn, I have on- 
ly been told, what I can very well believe, that the parting was moſt 
ſorrowful, of them and their dear Neophytes ; and that many tears 
were ſhed upon both ſides. If they had not choſen to leave them, 
lam confident that the Spainards'had no power in South America, 
that could have forced them: And they might have gone on increa(- 
ing the number of their little ſtates, and-have formed a confederacy a- 
mong them, not yaworthy to be compated to the Achaean league in 
Greece, which might have been a match for any force that the 
Spainards could have brought from Old Spain: And [ doubt not but 
that, in proceſs of time, they might have made Jefuits. of their diſ- 


eiples; and fo eſtabliſhed a new world of learning, on the other fide 
of the Atlantic, 
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of the Invention of Arts and Sciences. 


„ - 


CH A P. I. 


The ſubjecꝭ of this book is the invention of Arts and Sciences, begin- 
ning with the Art of | Language. — Language not natural to Man, 
But an Art. — Men herded, and carried on ſome common buſineſs be- 
fore they Spoke, —Language began with animal cries,' varied per- 
haps by ſome articulation, in imitation. of certain Birds ;—varied 
alſo by Muſical Tones, — By fuch a Language no progreſs could 
have been made in Arts and Sciences. —The Chineſe Language not 
© = fit for Arts or Sciences :=Theſe, therefore, among them all , put into 
een writing even their law buſmeſi—\ Language of 
A neceſſary for the invention of Arts and Sciences. This the 
mo difficult of all Arti. Prog of this :—Firſt as to articulation. 
Abit performed by the organs of the mouth operating variouſly. 
— The' firſt organ of ſpeech that appears to have been chiefly uſed, is | 
© (the throat. —By this guttural ſounds are produced, ſuch as the 
Orang Outang uſes, the Wild Girl that was ſeen in France, and 
* the Huron in North America. —Articulate ſounds divided into 
' vowels and conſonants. — The nature of theſe explained. —The 
12 vowel: few m FIT, the conſonants many.—The conſonants much 


„ore 
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more difficult in pronunciation than the 3 from 
thence accounted for, betwixt the barbarous and civilized Lan- 
guages,—Another difference betwixt the barbarous and civilixed 
. Languages, is the extraordinary length of the words of the bar- 
barous Languages :—T his accounted for, —Of the origin of articu- 
lation. — Ii could not have been brought to any perfection, but in a 
country where it was fludied and practiſed as an Art.- the 
progreſs of articulation from mongſyllabical words to words of ſe» 
veral ſyllables —Of the variety in the ſound of Language by diph- 
thongs ;—and by vowels and conſonants, aſpirated and not aſpirated, 
Language muſt have been analiſed into its elemental ſounds, be- 
ſore the ſound of it could be made fo penfect. O the melody and 
rhythm of Language.—Of the expreſſion of ideas by Language. — 
Theſe of number mfinite ;—but divided into certain claſſes or parts 
. of Jpeech. — This diviſion correſpondent to the diviſion of our ideas 


into Categories, -The number of words appear to be infinite ;— 


made camprehenſible in our memories, by the three. great | Arts of 
Language, Derivation, Compoſition, - and Flection.— O Syntax, 
and the neceſſity of it.—Conclufion, that Language is the greateſt 
of all Arts, —Ohbjeftion anſwered, That children learn to ſpeak 
without Art.—Speech, though a moſt common thing, is very won- 
dierſul.— An account given how it is learned ;—of ſo; difficult in- 


vention, that it would have been a miracle, i Peter the Wild Bay 


Had ſpoken when he was firſt caught, or if tbe Orang Outang could 
- ſpeak. —Objetien. anſwered, to the Orang Outang's being a Man, 
_ That he is the only Man, that. bas been found, who could not ſpeak. 


—General e, upon the invention Language. 


P this book I propoſe to treat of the invention of Arts 3. Sden- 
ces, a principal part of the Hiſtory of Man, the ſubjed of. this 


| part of my work. [I will begin with the invention of Language, 


the parent art, as I have ſaid, of all arts and ſciences ® and Ni- 
Vor. IV. Oo IIS! en ee 
* Page 70. of this volle. 5 5 
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out which we muſt have fill cominued an animal, caly copuble of 
Wye gg ſcience. 


Mad inlet d mene mack but an invention of art, I 
think I have proved ſufficiently in what I have written upon the 
Origin of Language *: Or if the reader ſhould have any doubt in the 

matter, I hope it will be removed by what follows in this chapter, 
rern 
mung difficult invention. - 


That men ava have herded together, defore they could have in- 
vented # language, or indeed any other art, is evident ; for it is only 
by communication together, in one way or another, that men have 
made any diſcovery in any art or ſcience, a ſolitary Savage being in- 
capable of inventing any thing of the leaſt value, That animals, 
even fuck as are incapable of intelle& and fcience, when they herd 
together can communicate without language, and can even carry | 
on ſome joint work, is alſo evident; for the beavers, who not only 
have not the uſe of ſpeeth, but are incapable of acquiring it, can 
nevertheleſs carry on their buſineſs of building and repairing their 
dams by figns and geſtures and inartieulate eries f. And in the 
fame way the Orang Outang carries on his buſineſs, building huts, 
arming himfelf with a flick, and attacking and defending bimſelf 
againſt his etemies t. In this kind of ſocial intercourſe men continu- 
ed, 1 am perſuaded, a very long time, before they in ted a lan- 
guage ; which certainly took its riſe from animal cries, varied per- 
haps by fome articulation which they may have learned by imita- 
tion of ſuch birds as the Cuckoo or Cockitoo, which they may have 
Heard; and I am perſuaded that they alſo varied it by muſical 


dones, that is tones "Eiffering iu gravity and ne, "tet though 
Man 

Vol. I. | 

+ Vol: UI. of this work; . 3% 

4 Page 27. and following of this volume. 
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Man has not from Nature the faculty af articulation like theſe birds 
that | bave mentioned, yet,ſhe has given him the power of varying 
his natural .cries by tones of the muſical kind, By this I would not 
be underſtood to mean that man by nature ſings as ſome birds do; 
but that he has from nature ſuch tones of voice, of which muſic 
may be formed, and of which, according to Luctetius and the Wild 
Girl 1 ſa in France, he made ſongs in imitation of the birds, I 
am, therefore, perſuaded, that the firſt languages ere all- more or 
lefs-muſical, as the Greek, Latin, and Sanſetit were; and as the Chi- 
neſe and the, languages of North America are at this day *. 8 


But a language with ſome articulation and even variety of tones, 
though it might be ſufficient to communicate men's , appetites and 
deſires to one another, and to carry on ſome of the neceflary arts of 
life, never could ſerve the purpoſe of expreſſing ideas and forming 
arts and ſciences. Even the Chineſe language, though it have a 

good deal of articulation, and a wonderful variety of tones, by 
which it is ſuffieient for carrying on the common buſineſs of life, 
yet is altogether unfit for communicating matters of art and 
ſeience ; and therefore chat is done among the Chineſe, by theic 
hieroglyphical writing, expreſſing not the words of their language, 


but their ideas. The language they ſpeak is in this reſpeQ ſo defici-+ 


ent, that ĩt is not fit for carrying on their law ſuits; ſo that they ha ve | 


mo pleadings, but all their Judicial proceedings are in their hiero- 
glyphical writing T. It was, therefore, of abſolute neceſſity that a 


*$&4. 


Oz language 


Orgi of Language, vol. V. p. 443. and vol. VI. 5. 133. 


+ This faft I have taken from a book, in two volumes 12m, entitled, { Milcellane. : 


* ous Pieces relating to the Chineſe,” vol. I. p. 12. This is a boek in which .many 
curious particulars are related concerning both the written, and the oral language of. the 
Chineſe ; and which, I think, well, vouched by the authorities the author quotes. Accord- 
Ing to the account he gives of the language they ſpeak, it is the moſt defectiye, and the 
moſt incoherent language, that is now to be found in the world, more defective than 
anne nnn 
nd 1.2 k Origin 
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language of much greater art than the Chineſe, or than any other 
barbarous language, ſhould have been invented, before any conſide- 
rable progreſs could have been made in the invention of arts and 
ſciences, which could not be without a more perfect communication 


by erke 


That a language of art is the greateſt as well as moſt uſeful art 
practiſed by men, and likewiſe of moſt difficult invention, 1 have 
ſhown in ſeveral paſſages of the Origin and Progreſs of Language: 
In one of which , I have obferved a very great difference betwixt 
language and the other arts praQtiſed by man : That in theſe other 
arts, ſuch as, architecture, ſculpture, and painting, nature has furniſhed 
us the materials ; whereas of language we have ourſelves furniſh- 
ed the materials, that is, articulate ſounds, which we may be faid to 
have created; and this alone makes it the moſt wonderful of the arts 
of men. But as the difficulty of the invention of this art is a mat- 
ter, I think, of great curioſity, and not of common obſervation; and 
as it will tend much to fupport the argument, which F am to main- 
tain, that Egypt is the parent country of this as well as of the other 
arts and of ſciences, 1 wy here "6 a good deal more upoty the ee. 

- As 
| Origin of Language. And it would be intirely unfit even for the ordinary commerce 
of life, if they did not fupply the defect of their articulation, not by tones only, but by 

ſigns and geſtures, and ſomething like writing. on the palms of their bands, (p. 33). 
I once thought that the different fignifications, which they give to the ſame monoſyl- 
lble, had. ſome affinity, ſo as to reſemble in fome ſort our derivative, compounded or 
inflefted words. But this author has convinced me of the contrary by the example he 
has given of the monoſyllable po, which has eleven different fignifications, according. 
as it is differently accented, In one way accented, it denotes g/rſ7; in another way, it 
Ggnifies to Boil; in a third way, to winnow corn or rice ; in a fourth way, ſage ot prudent 
or liberal; in a fifth way, t prepare; and in à ſixth way, an a woman, &c. (p. 28.) 80 
- that the wonder is, not that fuck a language ſhould need the aid of geſtures, but that, 
in any way, it ſhould be made intelligible. (ſee what I have further ſaid of this frange 


| language, vol. VI. of Origin of Language, p. „ made pf 
Vol. I. book HI. and vol. II. book II. ö 


. p. 177. n and Vol. VI. p. 135. and following, 
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As articulation is eſſential to language, I will begin with conſider- 
ing the nature of it; and I truſt to make it appear, that this alone 
is ſo complicated and various an operation, that if there were no- 
thing more in language, it muſt appear a work of the greateſt art, 
and altogether of art; for nature has done no more than to furniſh 
us with the organs of this ſo artificial operation. So that, articu- 
late ſounds, the materials of language, are, as I have ſaid, intirely.of 
our own produQtion.— And here we may obſerve the difference be- 
twixt muſic and language. Nature has not only given us an organ 
for muſic ; .but we have naturally in our voice the variation of 
grave and acute, which are the materials of which muſic is formed. 


The organs of progunciation are the * the larynx, the 
tongue, the palate, the teeth, and the lips; all of them, as I have 
obſerved, out of fight, (except the two laſt mentioned,) and their 
operations very nice and delicate. As they are for the greater part 
concealed, their operations are not perceptible by our ſenſes ; but if 
we ſaw them, as we ſee the operations of our hands, we ſhould, I 
am perſuaded, admire them very much, Theſe organs, which I have 
mentioned, conſtitute what Mr Gebelin, an author whom I ſhall 
frequently quote in the ſequel, calls our vocal inflrument. He has 
very minutely and accurately deſcribed it in the 6th chapter of the 
third volume of his Monde Primatif. According to his deſcription. 
of it, it is a very complicated machine: And if we can ſet it ago- 
ing, and work it by nature merely, without inſtruction or exam- 


ple, and without practice or obſervation, as ſome imagine, 1 think 


there 1 is no machine that we may not work in the ſame manner, nor 
any thing of art that we may not perform by mere inſtinct. 1 will 
not repeat what M. Gebelin has ſaid at ſo great length in the chapter 
above quoted; it is ſufficient for my purpoſe. to obſerve, that the 


breath, which comes from our lungs, and, paſſing through the wind- 


pipe, goes out at our — is the material of which ſpeech is 
| compoſed. 
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compoſed. It receives various modifications in its paſſage through 
chat part of the windpipe which is called the larynx; and particu- 
larly from the upper part of the larynx, which is called in Engliſh the 
tuot of the throat, and in French la glo#te, by which the breath enters 
the mouth: And it receives ſtill more modifications in the mouth, by 
tlie organs the mouth contains, fuch as the tongue, che palate, and 
che terch, and by the lips, through which it goes imo the open air. 
By a certain poſition of theſe organs of the mouth, while the breath 
is paſſing through it, are formed thoſe articulate ſounds, which we 
call votoelr: And by 'the different actions of chofe organs are form- 
ed ſounds of much greater variety, which are called conJonants, but 
which, as the name imports, cannot be ſounded by themſelves, but 
only in conjunction with the vowels. Our vocal inſtrument, 
therefore, is ſo complex, as M. Gebelin has deſcribed it, that it is 
not only a wind inftrument ſuch 28 a flute, but alſo /a ſtringed in- 
ſtrument, and Rkewiſe an luſtrument that operates by the touch like 
an organ . But before the voice is ſo variouſſy modified by the 
organs of the mouth, it receives à modification by different con- 
tractions and dilatations of that part of the larynx above mentioned, 
called the knot of the throat, by which are produced muſical tones, 
differing in acuteneſs and gravity; which tones, I am perſuaded, ac- 
eompanied the pronunciation of all the antient languages. That 
chis was the caſe of the Greek and Latin, is well known. The 
Sanſerit alſo was and is Rill a muſical language in India, as 1 have 

elfewhere obferved ; and ſo was alſo the Hebrew: Aba as muſic 
is more natural to man than articulation, particulatly in the ſouthern 
and eaſtern countries, ſo that I am perſuaded he ſung before he 
ſpoke, I think it could not well be otherwiſe, Laftly, there is ano- 
ther modification of the voice before it comes into the mouth ; and 
that | is in the throat, by which it forms guttural ſounds, _ 
£ , The 
Lo | 

4 Vol. VI. of Origia of Language, p. 149% 
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The ſubje&, upon which all theſe various operation are pex- 
formed, is, as I have obſerved, the breath from the lungs, which, 
paſſes through the throat into the mouth, and from thence into 


the open air; and in that pallage it receives all thoſe. vari- 


ous modifications, which form articulation, The fuſt of theſe is 


from the throat, and the leaſt aryficial of any of them. It appears, 
therefore, to have been firſt; uſed, and more uſed than any other, 
when. men. firſt began to ſpeak. Tbe Orang Outang, Who bas not 
yet learned the art, utters, as I have ſaid*, gutturalfounds ; and the 
Wild Girl I ſaw in France, who had learned to fpeak, told me, that 
the language of her countrymen was full of guttural ſounds, and that 
they ſpoke every thing with open mouth. The Hurogs of North 
America do the ſame ; and Baron Hontan tells us, that he ſpent four 
days to no purpoſe, in trying to teach a Huron to pronounce the 
labial confonants, ſuch as B, P. M; and the teaſen is, that ſpeech 
was originally formed from animal: cries, as I have elſewhere 
ſhowny, which are all with open mouth without any, an Hips 


" Aniculate fam. are el as I have Gd, into LAS and con- 
ſonants. For the pronunciation of vowels nothiag more is required 
than a certain poſition of the organs of the mouth, through which the 
breath paſſes, They are, therefore, few in aumber ; nor do 1 know 
that any language in the world has more than five of them, though, by 
compounding them, they make, in the languages of art, ſeveral more 
vocal ſounds, called diphthongs. The confonants are formed by dif 
ferent actions of the ſeveral organs of pronunciation, which may be 
faid to articulate in the proper ſenſe of the word, that is, to break 
and divide the ſound of the vowels, which otherwile would be coo» 
tinuous. They are, therefore, much more numerous than the vow- 
els, and of men uy much more ts though they 

: cannot 

» Page 28. wh 


+ Val. L of Origin of Langage, f 436 and allowing. 
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cannot be ſounded without the vowels, that is, without the breath 
| paſſing ere the mouth, 


: e what I have Gd of the stunde Gr voweh. and 1 e 
ſeveral particulars concerning the barbarous languages may be ex- 
plained: And, Imo, as the vowels are abſolutely neceſſary for the 
pronunciation of language, and at the ſame time are ſo much more 
eaſily pronounced than the conſonants, it is very natural that the 
barbarous languages, for the greater part, ſhould have the uſe of all 
the five, All of them, however, have not the whole fve. The Chi- 
neſe has not the U, but in place of it uſes the diphthong EU, And 
the ſame is the caſe of even the Engliſh language; which like the 
Chineſe uſes the diphthong in place of the fimple vowel. But that 
this is not the ſound of the Greek yp/lon, is evident from what the 
Halicarnaſſian has told us, in his treatiſe of compoſition, of the pro- 
nunciation of that vowel, and which is preſerved in the French lan- 
guage. This alone may ſhow us the difficulty even of the pronun - 
ciation of language; when a language, which I reckon one of 
the beſt that is now ſpoken in Europe, has not the uſe of one of 
no more than five of the moſt ſimple ſounds: of language · But 
that the barbarous languages ſhould be very deficient in the conſon - 
ants, is eaſily accounted for from the difficulty of their pronuncia- 
tion: And accordingly, the Chineſe language wants the conſonants, B, 
D, R, X, and Z“: The Huron language, in North America, wants tha 
conſonants B, P, M, as I have before obſerved F, alſo the conſonants 
F, V, G, N, and even the vowel U;whichtheHurons cannot pronounce 
for the reaſons I have given'in the paſſage quoted below f. And the 
REO on inc th wants 0 leſs than'fix Eonfonants, 8, B, D, F, G, 
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and X ®, 2do, This makes the ſound of thoſe languages very vo- 
cal, conſiſting of many ſyllables of only'one-vowel, zrio, When 
they uſe conſonants, they ſeldom uſe more than one of them ia the 
ſame ſyllable z ſo that when two conſonants happen to ſtand toge- 
ther in the ſame word; they divide them in the pronunciation in- 
to different ſyllables. Thus in the Peruvian language, they pro ; 
nounce Roc -r not Ro cro f. For to uſe more, would be to join to- 
gether different actions of ſeveral organs of ſpeech, which make a 
difficult pronunciation, and indeed impoſſible to ſavages who are 
not accuſtomed to it: Whereas, in languages of more art, four 
or more conſonants are ſounded together in the ſame ſyllable, as 
ja the Greek words, y and oe, and the Engliſh word, 


firength; where the action of the different organs is ſo complicated, 


(more complicated than any action of our hands, or any other mem- 
ber of our body,] that, I am petſuaded, no ſavage, unleſs he was 
taught when young. cobie ter dern 90 pronounee theſe words. In 
order to give a variety to their language, which they want by hav- 
ing ſo few conſonants, and by not making ſo much uſe of thoſe they 
have as they might do, they often repeat in the ſame word the 
ſame ſyllable; conſiſting only of one vowel, as in the name of a 
Lady of Ottaheite, 'Othea-Othea : And indeed; in'a language ſo 


vocal as theirs, they could hardly, without ſuch a RR diſtin- 


e e J , | is 17 
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C E _ 


| There is another attic of the barbarous hinge, I mean 


the extraordinary length of their words, but which is derived from 


another ſource, namely, that language was originally formed out of a- 
nimal cries , which have all a conſiderable men ; ſo chat the language 
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of barbarians is nothing but thoſe cries, joined with ſome articulation“. 
But even with their articulation and their words of great length, 
very different in that reſpect from the Chineſe words, they could 
not expreſs their meaning fully without ſigus and geſtures, ſuch as 
our dumb men uſe. So that their language may be ſaid to be little 
better than the language of dumb men, aided by ſome articulation, 
And the ſame may be ſaid of the language of the Chineſe, who, a8 J 
have obſerved, uſe a great many ſigus and geſtures to help out their 
very imperfect mee more e pL he rv | 
87 of the. ning ara = | 


Bet, it vil be aſked, how | did/thoſe a their aaa 
on it is? That they may have learned to articulate ſome 
few ſounds from ſuch, birds as ihe Cuckoo or Cockitoo, if they 
happen to be in tbeir country, is, as I- have ſaid, poſſible, 
But even theſe ſe ſounds: they could not learn. to articulate per-, 
_ fetly, as they could hear theſe birds but ſeldom, and only at certain 
ſeaſons of the year: For though our children learn to artieulate 
ſounds very much more various and more difficult, by mere imita- 
tion, it is by hearing them, continually for years together, without 
any interval, except when they are ſleeping. There muſt, therefore, 
have been ſome country Where che diſcovery was made, bow much 
the expreflion of the human voice might be enlatged by articula- 
tion, and where it was ſtudied as an art of the greateſt taſe ; nor do. 
1 zhink, t that articulation, ſuch as is fil ſor a language of art, of which 
only I am now eee aherwiſe La been inxented. 
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=» Who add ew > 3 be th of darkavous languages, may confule vol. I. 
Origin of Language ; and the paſſages from that vol. quoted in val. II. p. 6. 7.8, As 
to the length of their words, there.is one mentioned by Mr de la Condumine, uſed by | 
a people that he fell in with upon his voyage down the river Amazans, of n0-leſs than 
eight ſyllables, denoting the number three, the word i is, Solazzarorincouricie. 
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In this invention there muſt have been a progreſs, as in the in- 
vention of other arts; and I think men muſt have begun with arti- 
culating one ſound, and of that nden one word, before they join- 
ed together ſeveral wee ads to compoſe but one word. la 
Mort, I believe, that firſt ro were all monoſyllabical, as 
the; Chineſe is at / this day. But even this firſt ſtep in the art of 
language the Chineſe did not make, but got it from Egypt, as J 
have ſaid elſewhere “, and, I hope, ſhall prove to the readers fatiſ- 
faction. But it did not remain, I am perſuaded; ſo long there in 
that infantine ſlate as it has done in China *; but the monoſyllables 
were lengthend into words of ſeveral ſyllables. The monofyllables, 
however, were not for that laid aſide, but mixed with words of ſe- 
veral ſyllables, > which made-a beautiful variety in the found of the 
language; for without variety there can be no beauty in any art. 
Aud beſides this variety in a perfect language, there is the variety, 
abqve- mentioned, of diphthongs, or vowels run together in the pro- 
nunciation, and of vowels afpirated aud not aſpirated, and of confo- 
nants likewiſe aſpirated and not . Ware . as are in the 
middle betwirt theſe two f. | us Wy 

torres i} o 43 261 #16 * 1 + Jig arte > 4 0 H A of : | 
may de thought, that what I have TY of the firſt lan- 

guages conſiſting of monoſyllabical words, is contradicted by what 
I have obſerved of the great length of words in the barbarous lan- 
guages.; But theſe languages are without art; and even, artleſs as 
they are, they could not have been invented by a barbarous people. 
What, therefore, p N of mung - nd PENS . 
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of barbarians is nothing but thoſe cries, joined with ſome articulation“. 
But even with their articulation and their words of great length, 
very different in that reſpe& from the Chineſe words, they could 
not expreſs their meaning fully without ſigus and geſtures, ſuch as 
our dumb men uſe. So that their language may be ſaid to be little 
better than the language of dumb men, aided by ſome articulation, 
And the ſame may be ſaid of the language of the Chineſe, who, a8 I 
have obſerved, uſe a great many ſigns and geſt ures to help out their 
very imperfect articulation, more OY mmer. _— | 
any of the barbatous nations. | 85 
BSA d b 3 444} los 
54 But, it will be aſked, how ud tete e — eee 
imperfect as it is? That they may have learned to articulate ſome 
few ſounds from ſuch birds as the Cuckoo or Cockitoo, if 'they 
happen to be in their country, ie, as I. have ſaid, poſſible, 
But even theſe few; ſounds they could not; learn. to articulate per- 
tec, as they could hear theſe; birds but; ſeldom, and only at certain 
ſeaſons of the year: For though; our. children Jearn to artieulate 
ſounds very much more various and more difficult, by mere imita- 
tion, it is by hearing them. continually for years together, without 
any interval, except hen they are ſleeping. There muſt, therefore, 
have been ſome countty Where che diſcovery was made, bow much 
the expreſſion of the humaa voice might be enlatged by: articula- 
tion, and where it was ſtudied as-an art of the greateſt uſe; nor do 
1 ahink, that articulation, ſuch as is fil for a language of art, of which 
only I am now ſpeaking, could atherwiſe have been inxentel. 
Din yn. | W k 1 A 
0 Who dl how more of the ſour of barbarous We may 7 cope Ml. I. 
Origin of Language; and the paſſages from that vol. quoted in val. II. p. 6. 9. 8, As 
to the length of their words, there is one mentioned by Mr de la Condumine, uſed by 


a people that he fell in with upon his voyage down the river Amazons, of no leſs than 
eight ſyllables, une the number three, the word i is, Solazzarorincouricie. 
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Ia this invention there muſt have been a progreſs, as in the in- 
vention of other arts; and 1 think men muſt have begun with arti- 
culating one ſound, and of that making one word, before they join- 
ed together ſeveral articulate ſounds to compoſe but one word. In 
hort,” I believe, that the firſt languages were all monoſyllabical, as 


the: Chineſe is at this day. But even this firſt ſtep in the art of 


language the Chineſe did not make, but got it from Egypt, as I 
have ſaid elſewhere “, and, I hope, ſhall prove to the readers fatiſ- 
faction. But it did not remain, I am perſuaded; ſo long there in 
that infantine flate as it has done in China *; but the monoſyllables 
were lengthend into words of ſeveral ſyllables. The monofyllables, 
however: were not for that laid aſide, but mixed with words of ſe- 
veral ſyllables, which made-a beautiful variety in the found of the 
language; for without variety there can be no beauty in any art. 
Aud beſides this variety in a perfect language, chere is the variety, 
above- mentioned, of diphthongs, or vowels run together in the pro- 
nuneiation, and of vowels aſpirated aud not aſpirated, and of confo- 
nants likewiſe aſpirated and not hot wages or _ when: nc as are in _ 

middle betwixt theſe two 7. 1 Writ e * 
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It may de thought, that what I have Ae of whe firſt lan- 
nme of monoſyllabical words, is contradicted by what 
I have obſerved of the great length of words in the barbarous lan- 
gusges. But theſe languages are without art; and even, artleſs as 
they are, they could not have been invented by a barbarous people. 
W Wr dN have of articulation, the barbarians muſt have 
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got from 'a people who had the uſe of language, with whom 
they happened to. have ſome communication. From them they 
would learn to articulate ſome words ; and by imitation they would 

| be naturally led to invent other atticulate ſbünds: For I do 
not think, as I have ſaid, that from hearing only ſuch birds as the 
Cuckoo and Cockitoo, ſuppoling them to be in their country, and 
continuing long enough in it to enable them to imitate their voices, 
the moſt barbarons languages ever could have been formed. Now, 
thoſe articulate ſounds, which: they had learned from nations that 
| had an art of language, they would very naturally lengthen, ſo as 
to make them reſemble the animal cries, which they uſed before 
they. got. articulate ſounds, and which have a certain length. But 
when language was formed into an art, hieh could not have been 
among thoſe barbarians, and when it was intirely removed from a- 
nimal cries; and made to conſiſt only of articulate ſounds put toge- 
ther in/a certain order, it was natural, and, indeed; I think, necei- 
ſary, that men ſhould begin with the moſt ſimple! words, that is; 
words of one ſyllable, before they proceeded to compound: thoſe 
monoſyllables into words of many ſyllables. This, as I have faid, 
in the paſſage above quoted 7, , actually happened in Egypt, where 
the firſt language of att. was invented, as I ſhall. afterwards ſhow. 
And it was very. natural that it ſhould. be ſo in the firſt ſtep in the 
progreſs towards a language of art; for, if the firſt words of ſuch 
A language bad been words of ſeveral ſyllables, the three great arts 
of language, derivation,. compoſition, and. flefion, could not have 
been, practiced without making the words of great length, as great 
as the words of the barbarous languages. This monoſyllabical lan- 
güage came from Egypt to China, where it is the language at this 
day; and with it came alſo the written language, or Hieroglyphi- 
cal characters, which have ſuch; a connection with characters of that 
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kind to be ſeen at this day in Egypt, that they muſt have come from 
the ſame country “. 


All the beauty and variety of the ſound of language, which I have 
mentioned, could not have been diſcovered, if language had not been 
- firſt analyſed into its elemental ſounds. This I believe was done before 
theſe elemental ſounds got a form, which made them viſible to the eye; 
that is to ſay, before alphabetical characters and writing was invented; 
which compleated the art of language, by making it ſpeak, not only 
to thoſe who are ney but to the abſent, and even to future ge 
n 


But, beſides. all the variety I have mentioned, there is till ſome - 
thing wanting to make a language of perfect art; and that is melo- 
dy and rhythm, which make the mafic of language, and, I believe, 
where they were governed by art, as they were among the Greeks, 
added more to the pleaſure of the ear than all the things I have men- 
tioned 1. Of theſe I have treated very fully elſewhere ; and I 
will only add here, that as in animal cries there is a variety of 
ſounds, differing in tones as well as in length, it was very natural 
that there ſhould be the ſame variety in language, which ſucceeded 
to thoſe cries, and may be ſaid to have been formed out of them by 
being articulated ; and, accordingly, the moſt antient languages 
have all, as I have obſerved, that variety — And thus I have finiſhed 
what I have to ſay of the found, or material part, as I call it, of lan- 
guage; which 1. have analyſed into Amen, Kane and 
* ob 8 ith mM RN 
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1 See what I have ſaid upon this ſubject, vol. 2 PO * u. 
Nr oak and vol. II. 


Vol. II. of Origin of Language, p. 226. and 227. 
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But the ſound of language, however muſical it may be, and plea» 
ſant to the eat, is, only ſubſervient to the purpoſe for which lan- 
guage was intended; and; that is the expreſſion of our ideas, and 
the communication of them to one another. A language of art, 
and which is proper for the invention and cultivation of other arts 
and of ſciences, muſt expreſs all the things in the heavens or the 
earth, of Which we have 'any notion or conception. We muſt give 
names to accidents as well as to ſubſtances, alſo to the ſeveral rela- 
tions of things to one another; and we muſt expreſs hat they act 
and what the er. Theſe things are of number infinite, But 
ſcience here ſets bounds to infinity, as we have ſhown it does in the 
matter of our ideas of genuſes and ſpecieſes. This is done by the 
diviſion. of words into what is called the | Parts of Speech} which 
may be called the Categories of Language;—comprehending; like the 
entegories, the whole of things, but divided and arranged in ſuch a 
way as to ſerve the purpoſe of ſpeech; and not conſidering the nature 
of things abſtractly, as they ate conlidered/in the categories, but 
with reference> only to their uſe in language. They admit, howe- 
ver, of chat general diviſion of the categories into ſubhſfanct and ac - 
cidentr; and actordingly Plato and Ariftorle have divided the parts 
of ſpeech into theſe two,” calling the one of them expreſlin ag Sub- 
Altdes a noun, and the other exprefling Accidents a verbs. 


8 * 


Words, Gere, though they admit of this toi ET daes 
appear ſtillito be infinne in number, as well as che ideas which they 
enpreſs· They would ſeem, therefore, to be altogether inevmpre · 
henſible by our memories, and conſequently not fit for the "uſe of 
language; and they certainly would be ſo, if all things were to be 
expreſſed by words having no connection with one another. But 

ſcience has contrived three ways: of connecting words together both 
by ſouad and ſenſe 0. that vant of ode "word "tiatural 
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to the knowledge of other words, And theſe are the three 
great arts of language, known by the names of derivation, compo- 
tion, and floction i Of theſe three arts IL reckon fleFion the great- 
eſt; for in nouns ii expreſſes numbers and genders; and by its Caſes 
the ſeveral relations which the thing expreſſed by the noun has to 
other things; and in the verb it not only expreſſes numbers, but 
perſons, times, and, beſides theſe, the diſpoſitions of 'the human mind 
with reſpedt to the action. of the verb And all this is expreſſed 
by a variation only, and ſometimes a very ſmall vatiation of the 
word. But of all theſe three great arts of language I ave ſaid fo 
much in che ad volume of the Origin of Language, - and ke wiſe in 
the 4th (bock I. ( chaps) II.) that I need ſay nothing of them here, 
except to obſer ve, that the barbarous languages, as they do not uſe 
theſe arts, are extremely defective in ſenſe as well as in ſound; and 
are obliged to expreſs things, neceſſarily connected together, by 
ſounds quite different; and not having leatned to divide their lan- 
guage into parts of ſpeech, they very often expreſi two or three diſ- 
ferent things, ſuch as che action, the agent, and the ſubject of the 
action, by the fame word. All theſe defects of 1 
5 Jars en in the d n of the en Language: 
1 0955508 
; ae 8 we e may have given. names. to.all- he things of which | 
we 
See the nature of theſe ex in wh. HL Ori of Lan 2. and fol- 

W plained igin enge. p.12 » 
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ae of different Ggniſfications, from one theme of a' Greek verb, ſuck as ruers,. 
including all the tenſes of the three yoices, with the variations of theſe tenſes dy per- 


ſons and numbers, and including alfo the- . participles with theip ſevera] genders, caſes, 
and numbers, bur without taking in the” derivatives or compounds of the verb, * "This 


may appear incredible to àa man Who has not ſtudied language as.a ſcience, br U 5 not 
learned 40! chſt inguiſn betwixt a Jaoguage of ; arty ſuch as the Greet and ch lnguages 


3 7 nations. It is therefore. not to. he wondered, hat Jule Cirfory vhe was fo 
wy language, ſhould even, "amid his great occupations, have written 2 book De- 


Te „the name the Latins gave to what we call fachen. Of Cafar's ſtudy and 
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- we, have any perception or idea, and, akhough, by;the three arts a! 
| hgvermeationed, we may have connected together a. prodigious 
numbet of words, ſo as to make them comprehenſible in the, memory, 
and applicable zo; uſe ; yet ſtill aher is, footing wanting to com- 
plete the art of language ihing of ſueh conſequence, that without 
it all the other things. j have mentioned would he of no uſe; for the 
purpaſe of ſpeech. And. this ſo, ueceſſary thing is what is called Syn- 
tax,, by which,zhe words ate ſo connected together. and their rela- 
tion o one another ſo marked, as to make rech or diſcourſe i for 
if, they: were dot ſo connected, though we might underſtand che 
ſenſe of ,every. word.the ſpeaker uſes, we, could not make out his 
meanings. This art, therefore, is, a4 I have, ſaid, the completion of 
the grammatical art ; and. it is perfotmed in the learned languages 
_ chiefly by one of ihe three arts above - mentioned, namely, fetFion, 
but in the modern languages of Europe, , chiefly by juxta-poſition, 
But of fyutsx I. will. ſay no more here, as I have treated of it at 
great length in the Origin of Language, vol. II. Wee. le. 
neee bon +> mam v5 fn; Hao een one 44 
tn this manner, 1 bope, 1 hape convinced che reader,, that lan- 
guage, is not only an art, but the greateſt as well the moſt. uſeful 
art among men, and of moſt difficult ; invention, being a wonderful 
compoſition of what may be called the mechanical uſe of our organs 
of ſpeech, by which articulation i is formed ; of muſical ſounds, by 
which the pronunciation of language is ſo much adorued and, 
laſtly, of inner, ee it is reduced to ene 
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is, that we learn it when we are children, and-can ſpeak it, when we 
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Nt mong people that ſpeak. it ſo, without knowing any thing of the. 
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has told us, is the moſt imitative of all animals: To which I will 
add, that he is particularly fo by the voice; and in this reſpect he 
is more imitative than the monkey, who imitates only by geſtures, 
but not by the voice. We ought alſo to confider; that when we are 
children we learn more eaſily by imitation, than at any other time 
of our lives; and, indeed, we-can then learn in no other way ; and, 
therefore, if we have not learned to ſpeak when we are young, we 
cannot learn afterwards without the greateſt difficulty. For proof 
of this, Peter the Wild Boy, being about fifteen years of age, as 
was conjectured, when he was caught in the woods of Hanover 
walking on all four, could only learn to articulate a few words, 
though he was put to ſchool, and no doubt much pains beſtowed to 
teach him, and though, as he heard as well as other men, he might 
by-imitation have learned to ſpeax. When ſuch was the caſe of the 
Wild Boy, what muſt be the cafe of dumb men, who cannot learn 
to ſpeak by imitation at any time of their lives, but only by teach- 
ing. In this way, indeed, they learn to a certain degree, but with 
the utmoſt: difficulty, though they be men of good underftanding, 
and very deſirous to learn fo uſeful aa art, If any of my readers 
had ſeen, as I ſaw, the Abbe de Epee in France and Mr Braidwood 
in Scotland teach their dumb ſcholars to ſpeak, he would have 
needed no argument to-convince him, that articulation was a moſt 
artificial thing. It was taught by theſe” maſters with the great- 
eſt pains arid attention; for they not only ſhowed their ſcholars, 
by their ou example, how they were to employ their organs in 
pronunciation, but they applied their hands to the mouths and 
jaws of their hey giving t their organs the poſition and action 
PE? | LEY. on © «42 $4 e A 2 
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I will TAL add further upon > this ſubject, that Fung though 
it be one of the moſt common things among men, is perhaps the 
moſt wonderful 1 to be found i in our _ For that a man, 
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who has never learned the grammatioal art, nor perhaps any art, 
and even a boy ſo young as to be incapable of being taught any 
art or ſcience,- ſhould, by imitation merely and habit, practiſe a 
thing of ſo great art as language, and practiſe it well too, if he has 
been educated among people who ſpeak well, is to a philoſopher a 
matter of very great wonder. Even that he ſhould: learn; in that way 
2 language, ſuch as ours, is wonderful; But it is much more won- 
derful that a hoy in Athens ſhould be able to learn, in that way, a 
language ſo difficult as the Greek, of ſuch: variety of flection, de- 
rivation, and compoſition, and with melody and rhythm too fo 
difficult, that we ean only learn to underſtand it with a great deal of 
fludy, but aqt g ſpeak it? % It;can only, 1 think, be aceounted for, 
by ſuppoſiag hat our organs of pronunciation have an inſtinctive 
movement, ſuch as there are many in our animal economy, by 
which, upon hearing any articulate ſounds uttered, they put thera- 
ſelves in a polition, and make the motions, neceſſary for imitating. 
theſe ſounds; Aer imperfeAly,.na doubt, at ſitſt, but more perfect 
_ ly by continual practice for a, confiderable time. But. for this: pur- 
poſe the organs muſt be ſoft and pliable, ſuch as they are when we 
are young But when we arc advanced in years, and the. organs 
become rigid and Ri, they cannot without the greateſt difficulty 
be made to-accommadate themſelves to the various poſitions and mo- 
tions which articulstion requires. It was for this rea ſon that Peter 
the Wild, Boy conld learn. only. to. articulate a very few; words.” 
For the ſame. reaſon, Baron Hanton, as I bave ſaid, eduld not teach 
a, Huron to pronounce the; labial conſonants, ſuch as B, P, and M 7. 8 
. which are among the ficſt that our children learn to pronoutice : And 
for this reaſon, likewiſe, a Frenchman, when he is advanced in years, 
cannot learn to articulate our en T, in ſuch ane as aw» 
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Thus I think it is evident, that men, who have the ſenſe of 
hearing, learn to ſpeak by imitation, and not imitation, only, 
but much practice; for that is abſolutely, neceſſary to give 
us the ready uſe of ſo complicated an engine; as our vocal in- 
ſtrument. But before any art can be learned, it muſt be invent 
ed; and if the practice of it be ſo diſſicult to be learned 
after it id invented, the invention of it muſt be much more diffi- 

cult. It is, therefore, not to be wondered that Peter the Wild - 
Boy could not ſpeak when he was caught, or that the Orang Ou- 
tang does not Tpeak. But the wonder would have been, and in- 
deed I ſhould have thought it a miracle, if either Peter had ſpoken 
when he was firſt catched, or if the Orang Outangs had the uſe of 
language in the ſtate in which they live; whict is otily in herds, not 
in a ſociety ſo formed eee e eee eee 
of ſo anne ee eee 


enam s 30 art 
I have heard ie faid, that if the en Fd Sao HER he' is 
the only man that has as yet been found, who has not the uſe of 
ſpeech. If that were true, the argument would not be conelu- 
five; for it would only prove that he is the only man chat hi- 
therto has been found in the natural ſtate. But the fact is not 
true; for Diodorus Siculus informs us *, that there was à Savage 
people that inhabited 4 country near the Red Sea," who lived 
in herds, copulated promiſcuouſly, and had not. the uſe of ſpeech. 
And what muſt have made this people much taken notice of is a- 
nother particular that he relates concerning them, and; I think, a 
more extraordinary thing ſtill; namely, that they lived without the 
uſe of water, for which he accounts from their food being raw 
ſh, In that way ſome barbarous people have been knowu to live 
at ſea for many days without freſh water, And a gentleman whom 
I know, of the name of Graham, ſubliſted for ſome months in a 


* Lib. 3 cap. 18. Ot 


— — 


barbarous nations =trom the Troglodytes mentioned by Herodotus, 
who, when they ſpoke, made a noiſe like bats j from the- ſavages 7 
whom M. de la Condamine ſaw upon the banks of the river. Ama- 
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country upon the fide. of Hudſon's. bay, without wood or water, 
and, conſequently, without the uſe of fire, upon game which the 
Indians he had with him killed for him, and Which he ate 'raw*; 
There is, therefore, no reaſon to doubt; what Diodorus has told 
us, of theſe wild men not having the uſe of ſpeech: And in a 
paſſage in the beginning of his hiſtory, which I have quoted elſe-· 
where, he ſays of all men in general, that, while they were in the 
Rate of nature, before arts, and t were r e ne 


eee lredP ü 19842 


I will exinciade hes I have faig, at fo x 5 Jengeh, of hain 
with ſome general obſeryations upon the ſubject. lu the f place; 
I think I have ſaid, enough, and the reader may perhaps think: more 


. than enough, to convince every man, that language is not from na- 
ture, but, a work of art, and of very great art. The uſe: of our 


hands, that great inſtrument of the neceſſary arts of life, I have 
own not to be from nature , but one of ihe firſt ſteps that man 
made in his progreſs towards; the arts of eivih life. And if fo; how! 
ean we ſuppoſe that the uſe of organs, hidden as thoſe of articula« 


tion ate, and of more various and artificial uſe than ang other of 
out organs, ſhould; be ſtom nature and not from att. 1. At, 
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ts. chere w were any doubt in che ent we! muſt be e *_ 
the progreſs we ſee made in this art, as well as in others, by the 


2ons, .who make a muttering poiſe. when they ſpeak from the 


| Hottentots,, and the people lately diſcovered to the weſt of New: 
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Mexico, who ſupply their want of articulation by ſmacks v; - and from 
4 people in South America, whom T have ndt hitherto mentioned, 
called CMaquites F, who peak ſuch a jargon, that the Inge, 
evuld not learn” it, nor did they well underſtand one another ; — 
When, I ſay, e cleft the progreſs of language from thoſe ſa- 
vages to others more advanced in the art, ſuch as thoſe I have 
mentioned ia ehap. X. boek III. of vol. I. of Origin! of La Language; ; 
and; when from them we protect up to Tath languages as 
Greek or Sanſcrit, we cannot doubt that language is an art 1 
which there has been the ſame progreſs as in other arts. | 
get d „et e t 48 „bin av 80 ade abitioone F | 

| A the making ſounds vifthle, & à great art, no 

body can doubt; and alſo & very ofeful art, 48 it cnhects the oral | 
language with the written in ſuch a manner, that, if we know the 
one, we alſo muſt know the other: Wherens in China the two 
languages are perfectly different 5 ſo that ſome "nationis'in "ths 
neighbourhood uſe the written characters, or hieröglyphics às they 
are called, of the Chineſe, though they know nothing of the Chi- 
neſe oral language. But it was a greater art, atjd of much mbre dif- 
ficult invention, as it muſt have been invented before the other, to 
make ideas audible; that is, to make the operations of dur Mtelleck 
perceptible by the ſenſe of hearing, which is done by language. Jr 
is this that makes the difference betwixt language and animal c cries, 


which expreſs our ſenfations, appetites, and Uelifes, but can com- 
municate uo ideas #” And thus by art we fopply vad f. wanting ted 
„ ee dee ur 414 31101 s lun 1 yodT bow Fw 
et ene mu e Aon b eh M aan v 

ogy 1 wing which 1 have already mentioned, 
bur Which 1 will. mention again, as I think it more wonderful yg 


the art of language than any thing J have hitherto mentioned. And, 


| k js this, that by means of derivation, compoſition, auch fletion, by 


- whict + 
- © See what I ave ſaid ofthe bargen langage cr Lf Origin of Laginge, 
| book III chap. and IX. 
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which words are conneRed together in the ſound as well as the 
ſenſe, men haye contrived. ig make five millions of words, the num- 
_ * bex-ſyppeſed 19 bg in. the Latin language *, comprehenſible, in their 
memories and of ready uſe, This muſt appear very extraordinary to 
a man who compares the Chineſe written language with ſuch a lan- 
guage as the Latin... The number of Chineſe charaQers. is computed 
ta be no mprꝑ than, $9,990. ;; and though they bave the diſtinction of 
radical or elememtabcharaRters, and of characters derived from theſe f. 
yet it is a cextaĩn fact, that the learned among the Chineſe ſpend a great 
part of their liyes in learniag their characters; whereas-a boy, in 
the ſpace of ſeven or eight years, may make himſelf ſo much maſter 
of the Latin language, as to be able dee bee au- 
n in it, and even to ſpeak it. if ha practiſe chat alſo... 
971366 IT ite Niesen #0 
And, here d conclude what I hare to ay of the mat rand form 
of a language of art: And, I hope, the reader will nat think it im- 
proper, that in treating of ſo important a part of the hiſtory of man, 
as the invention of artis, I ſhould have dwelt ſo long upon the in- 
vention of the firſt and greateſt art among men, and which is the 
foundation of all the other arts of civil life, and of civility itſelf. 
It is the moſt uni verſal art among men, as well as the moſt an- 
tient; and, by means of the writing art, it is made the moſt 
laſting. The knowledge of it alſo leads to the knowledge of 
many other things concerning our ſpecies, particularly our migra- 
tions from one country to another, ſuch as that of the Ma- 
' jars, or Hungarians, as they are now called, from a country ſi- 
tuated betwist the Euxine and Caſpian Seas to Hungary and Lap- 
land ꝓ, and the migration of our anceſtors, the Goths, from Crim 
| * This is a computation of Biſhop Witkins, in bis moſt curious wark upon, language, 
which be gives us from Varro. See vol. II. of Origin of Language, p. 482. 
I Pere Du Halde, Tom. 2. p. 226. See alſo the book I have quoted above, Mi/- 
„ Pieces relating to the Chineſe, vol. I. p. 18. : | 
$ NE TEN AO TI b. 138.3 WE 
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Tartary to Germany and the northern kingdoms of Sweden and Den- 
mark . And there is another thing proved by language, and which 
is ſtill more intereſting to the philoſopher; and that is the pro- 
greſs of the human mind in forming ideas, the materials of all our 
knowledge. This we learn by the ſtudy of the barbarous languages, 
which to many may appear a very uſeleſs and trifling ſtudy. ' But 


by it we learn what can no 'othetwiſe be learned; the. progreſs-of 


the human mind in the improvement of thoſe- two great faculties, 
the' ſource of all dur knowledge; I mean, abfrattion and generuliſa- 
tion. How defeQive men wete at firſt in the exerciſe of theſe fa - 
culties, and how by degrees they improved them, is to be learned 
Dre ew the word on rer ere rie 991-40 37 
PO eee Lye hiſtory 
of man compleat ; and that is, to diſeover in what country language 
was firſt invented and formed into an art. This is # ſubje& of very 
| cud ny, AR which will de e in the ate cee 
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The Queſtion here to be conſidered, is, In what country or countries 
. was a Language of Art invented? Language not invented by every 
Nation that ſpeaks it.— This proved by the examples of the Goths, 
the | Laplanders, and the Greenlanders. — As Language is the moſt * 
Antient Art among Men, it muſt bave been invented by a very An- 
tient Civiliſed Nation. Men muſt have been aſſociated, and lived 
upon the natural fruits of the Earth, before Language or any other 
Art could have bern invented. regular Polity neceſſary for 
that purpoſe, "tid a claſt of Men ſet apart for it.—Laftly, Genius 
and Natural Parts required.—The Egyptian Nation,” is that in 
e m1 * the invention of Arts, 
croncur. 


* 


pu the i Mans I think, IT have clearly oval that a 
Language of Art, of which only 1. am now .ſpeaking, is the 
greateſt art practiſed by men, and of the moſt difficult invention, at 
the fame time of abſolute neceſſity for the invention of other arts 
and of ſciences, which never could have been invented without ſuch 
a communication among men, as a language of art, and only a lan» | 
guage of art, can produce. We are now to inquire in what coun- | 
4ry or countries ſuch « an art was invented. 

That 3 . of every TOR who practiſe it, will 
readily be admitted. The Goths, for example, a barbarous people, 
never could have iavented a language of more art than any which 

e | is 
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is at preſent ſpoken in Europe: For it has four caſes of nouns 
formed by flection; whereas the preſent languages of Europe vary, 
in that way, only ſome caſes of their pronouns. It is even a more 
perfect language.than the Latin: For it has one part of ſpeech 
which the Latin wants; I mean the Article, It has alſo two paſt 
tenſes, the aoriſt and preterperfect; whereas the Latin has but one tenſe 
for both: And it has a paſt participle paſſive, which the Latin like- 
- wiſe wants . The language of Lapland, of which I have ſpoken 
elſewhere f, never could have been the invention of ſuch a people 
as the Laplanders : And, accordingly, we are ſure that it came from 
a very diſtant country lying far to the eaſt, from whence it came 
firſt to Hungary, and then from Hungary to Lapland. The Green- 
-landers are ſtill a more barbarous people than the Laplanders; and 
yet they have the uſe of a dual number in nouns, which the Latin 
has not, and form the tenſes of their verbs by flection, and have 
one tenſe, which the Latin has not, L mean a ſecond future. This 
J learned as well as other things, which I have mentioned in the 
courſe of this work, from a grammar of that language, to be found 
in wy de- g OP at — | 
55 | 
As 3 e were not N in every country, 
dut muſt have gone from one country to another, the queſtion. is, 
where they were firſt invented. And, in the firft place, as language 
is the moſt antient art among men, being the parent art of all other 
arts and of all ſcience, it is evident, that the nation, which firſt in- 
vented it, muſt have been a very antient nation, and the firſt. "ge 
ed nation of this earth. | 
oh OPENS to 7 ns 1 4. ado, 


"1 44349 L 3 
This account of the Gothic language, I have got from. Mr Thorkelin,. who i is at 
preſent Profeſſor i in the Univerſity of Copenhagen, but is a native of lceland, where the 
Gothic language is ſtill preſerved in the greateſt purity,—See further of the * 
: Language, in vol. I. of Origin of Language; p. 552i . © 


1 Vol. VI. of Origin of Language, p. 138, 
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2do, As neither language, nor indeed any art of value, could have 
been invented, except by men aſſociated together in conſiderable 
numbers, and living in cloſe intercourſe and communication, it is e- 
vident that the country where language was firſt invented, muft 
have been ſuch as could enable men to live upon the natural pro- 
ductions of the earth, without even thoſe arts, which we call the 
neceſſary atts of life: For that men muſt have lived a long time 
in that way, before theſe arts were invented, I think, is evident; 
and they muſt have lived, affociated, as I have ſaid, and in conſider- 
able FAR, otherwiſe, I think, no-art a have ane en Los 


3tzo, 24 tho doveution e e of ive won oils ene 


that men ſhould live not aſſociated only, or even carrying on ſome 


common buſineſs, but that they ſhould have a regular polity, in 
which ſome were to command and direct, while others obeyed, ſo that 
all public buſineſs might be regularly carried on; for, I ſay, that men, 
living as the ſavages of Paraguay did before the Jeſuits came among 
them, without any regular government, and every man doing what 
ſeemed good in his own eyes, never could have invented an art of 
any value, mach leſs an art of language, ſuch as the Sanſcrit or 
Greek; for the irivention of which not only a regular polity was 
neceflaty, but I think it was further neceſſary, that a claſs' or order 
of the beſt men among the people ſhould be ſer apart for the in- 
vention and cultivation of arts. For I hold that arts of ſo difficult 
invention as that of language, never could have ariſen from com- 
mon uſe and obſervation of men engaged in Sram buſineſs 


of life. 


Lali, I require, for the invention of the arts I have mentioned, 


that the inventors of them ſhould be men of genius, and of very 
good natural parts: For Nature muſt lay the foundation of all arts 


and ſciences ; 1 I deny, that ſuch men as the Laplanders and 


Greenlanders, is 
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Greenlanders, ſuppoſe they had enjoyed all the other advantages I 
have mentioned, could have invented a language of art. 


Theſe are the things required for the invention of a language of 
art, ſuch as, I think, it muſt be admitted, are not to be found in every 
nation which has the uſe of language: And the queſtion now to 
be conſidered is, whether we can diſcover any very antient nation in 
which all the things 1 have mentioned concur, And, I think, there 
is one to be found in which they all concur ; and that is the Egyp- 
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CHAP. 2 


The Egyptian nation undoubtedly a very. antient Sie nation, — 
None can pretend to be h antient, except the Indian. —4 regular 
| Government among the Egyptians in the moſt antient times. — hit 
: attefled by. My oſes,—No other regular Government - then known. 
Eibe wonderful number of Kings there according to Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus Siculus, from Menes the firſf human King, 
down to Amaſis.—Of the number of years theſe Kings reigned, — 
be antient hiflory of Egypt a matter of curioſity, as well as the 
antient hiflory of Greece. —Both to be conſidered as part of the hifls- 
ry of Man.—The ſecond thing required, of a country where language 
was to be invented, is that it ſhould be abundant of the natural 
fruits of the earth, This the caſe of Egypt.—The third thing re- 
_ quired, is a regular government fitted for the invention and culti- 
vation of arts. —T his alſo in Egypt. —The lafl thing required, in 
a cbuntry fit for the invention & language, is that the people ſhould 
have good natural parts, — This alſo the caſe of the Egyptians, as 
1 proved by the authority of ſacred and profane writers. 


HAT the Egyptian w was 2 very antient civiliſed nation, is a fact 
indiſputable. The moſt antient civiliſed nation at preſent exiſt- 

ing (for the antient Egyptian nation is now no more) is the Indian, 

by ſome thought to be more antient than the Egyptian: But I hope I 
ſhall be able to prove to the readers ſatisfaction, that the Indians got 
their civility and arts from the Egyptians ; and if ſo, there can be 

no doubt, that the Egyptian is the moſt antient civiliſed nation of 
which there is any record or tradition, For their antiquity, as a ei- 

|  viliſed nation, we have the authority of Moſes, the moſt antient 
SID hiſtorian extant, who tells us, that when Joſeph was ia Egypt, the 
Egyptians 


ww 
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Egyptians were living under a regular government by Kings, with 
a diviſion of their land, ſuch as is not to be found in any other an- 
tient ſtate as far as I know, by which the Prieſts had a certain por- 
tion allotted to them“; and I am perſuaded that the King had ano- 


ther portion, and that the whole land was divided in the manner men- 


tioned by Diodorus Siculus, that is, betwixt the King, the church, 
and the military claſs}: In the ſame manner as by the feudal ſyſtem 
the land was antiently divided in Britain, and in other kingdoms 
of Europe. And it is to be obſerved, that while the Egyptians were 
hving under this ſo regular polity, the families of Abraham and Lot, 
and I ſuppoſe many other families, were vagrants in the plains of 
Aſia, without being formed into any ſtate. As to the account 
which the Egyptians themſelves gave from their Sacred books, that 
is, books kept by their Prieſts, of the antiquity of their nation, we 
have, in Herodotus and Diodorus'Siculus, 'a wonderful catalogue of 
Kings from Menes the firſt human King, down to Amaſis the laſt 
King before the Perſian Conqueſt, not leſs than 345. And as to the 
number of years thoſe Kings reigned, the Prieſts told Herodotus, 
that from Bacchus, one of the third and laſt race of their God- 
Kings, as they called them, down to this Amaſis, there were 15,000, 
years; and this they ſaid they knew exaQly, by computation of 
the years of their ſeveral reigns, which were all ſet down in their 
books : So that the firſt thing I required in the parent country of 
language, exiſted in Egypt; I mean antient civiliſation, more antient 
than {ot of _ other nation known, | 

* Geneſis, chap. 47. v. 22. ; | 

+-Lib.. ap 93+. 7 ety 

t Ka: ere AryonTio: argixias Gary 3 an 11 Ib. aui, nes 40 av+y46þ0- 
pres Te tri. Lib, 2. cap. 145. With this calculation agrees very well another chro- 
nological monument of 2 very extraordinary kind, and ſuch as. I believe no other na- 
tion ever had ; I mean, the ſtatues of the High Prieſts of Jupiter in Thebes. Of theſe 
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The ſecond thing that I required, in the preceding chapter, for a 
country where language was to be invented, is that it ſhould be a 
country in which men could live in conſiderable numbers, and in 
eloſe intereourſe and communication, upon the natural productions 
of the earth, without even thoſe arts which we call the neceſſary arts 
of life. Now, there is no country in the world more abundant in 
thoſe natural productions than Egypt: For men there can ſubſiſt, 
not only upon the land, but upon the river; and not only upon che 
fiſh that are taken in it, but upon vegetables which grow in it, and 
in the marſhes . And Herodotus tells us, that in his time there 
was a part of the nation who lived in the marſhes upon the vege- 

tables there produced, bene agriculture 7. 


A third thing I have . in the country chere language was 
to be invented, is not only that men ſhould be aſſociated together, 
but that they ſhould live under a regular polity: And particularly 
The antiont tiftory of Egypt is Senadben Ithink, of great curioſity, and u very im- 


portant part af che hiſtory of man. It is a ſubject upon which, and upon the antient 
hiſtory of Greece, I have a great many ſheets in M. 8. Theſe I may ſome time or 


8 another publiſh in a volume by itſelf. But it would not be proper to make it any part 


of a work, ſuch as the preſent, though it may not improperly be conſidered as an ap- 
pendix to it. inner however extraordinary 
it may appear, is ſupported, as much as any chronology can be, by human monu- 
ments: Wa erupted eee eee 
chronology of our Sacred Books. n 101 


%ͤ»ͤ ³Ü.¹A x deli Ab Loren 
which grew in the river, and of which they made bread before they got the uſe f 
corn und the groſs, which grew in their marſhes, upon which they fattened cattle 
| when Diodorus was in Egypt, but upon which they lived when in a wild ſtate: And 
of this their antient food, S pony yes PRE (0 tis 
Mode tions (6 cap; 43. | : | 


0 + Lib. 2. cap. 92+ | 
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that, in ſuch a country, a claſs or order of the beſt men among the 
people, ſhould be ſet apart for the invention and cultivation of arts, 
Now, in this reſpect, I ſhall ſhow, when I come to treat of go- 
vernment, that the Egyptian government was the beſt we have ever 
heard of, and particularly that it was more fitted, than any here 
- for the invention and eulen of | arts and ſciences, 


The laſt thing I required was, that beſides a good form of and 
'tending to promote arts and ſciences, the people ſhould have a genius 
and natural parts which made them fit for the invention and cultiva- 


tion of arts and ſciences. If that be wanting, though the country have 


all the other advantages I have mentioned, the people will make 
very little-progreſs in the invention of arts and ſciences, Suppoſe 
Lapland to be poſſeſſed of all the advantages which I have found in 
Egypt, I do not believe, that the people there could have invented 
-any art worth mentioning : Nor, do I think, that any of the other 


countries of Europe, though more favoured by the fun than Lap- 


Aand, could, with the genius they have, have made any conſider- 
able progreſs in the diſcovery of the liberal arts and ſciences: For 
men of ordinary capacity may be taught or may learn by imitation ; 
but to invent requires more than ordinary underſtanding, Now, 

that underſtanding the Egyptians had; and were acknowledged, 

even by the Greeks, to be men of ſuperior parts, as appears from 
ſeveral paſſages in Herodotus, particularly from that where he re- 
lates how the Elians conſulted them about the way they ſhould de- 

"termine to whom the prizes 'of their games were to be adjudg- 


ed “ Moſes, we are told in our Scripture, was learned in all the - 


wiſdom of the Egyptians: And it is faid of Solomon's wiſdom, 
chat it excelled all the wiſdom of Egypt t. The Greeks, however, 
15 | 4 Called 


Lt. 
* 


en 160. 
+ Ad, of the Apoſtles, 'cap. 7. v. 22. 
+ I. Kings, cap. 4. v. 30. 
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called the Egyptians as well as other nations, barbarians ; and ſo 
the Egyptians called them, for this reaſon, as Herodotus tells us *, 
that they ſpoke a language different from theirs; and it is in 
this ſenſe that Homer has uſed the word, when, ſpeaking of a peo- 
ple who _ at or, he 125 and were ag Hythe 7. 


And thus I think I have Ee] FOR en was, of all * coun- 
tries we have heard of, the moſt proper for the invention of lan- 
en and of arts and ſciences. | 


| - * Herod, id. er 164 
faces poor 12 
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CHAP, VV. 


Of the neceſſity of Arts being invented in Egypt.—-Other Arts men- 
tioned as invented in Egypt, beſides the Art of Language :— And, 
| Jorft Agriculture, by which only Men could ſubſiſt in the ſame place 

in conſiderable numbers, and ſo have a cloſe communication toge- 

ther.——Before this Art was invented, the Egyptians ate one ano- 
ther; and /o did the Greeks, This Art came from Egypt to other 
Countries, and particularly to Attica, — The Art alſo of making 
Drink,' as well as Food, for Men, invented m Egypt, viz. the 
Art of Fermentation, by which both Wine and Ale are produced. 


PR. a country ſo fitted by nature, and the cenias of its lotiabltacrs, 
for the invention and cultivation of arts and ſciences, and at the 
lame time the moſt antient civiliſed country that we read of, it was 
neceſſary that many arts and ſciences ſhould be invented; and I 
am now to ſhow, that among others was invented the art of lan- 
guage, the foundation of all arts and ſciences. But before I come 
to ſpeak of it particularly, I will give an account of other arts and 
ſciences that were inyented in Egypt, the original country, in' my 
opinion, of all arts and ſciences. I will begin with Agriculture, 
which may be ſaid to be the parent art, which has produced all o- 
ther arts, and all ſciences : For the practice of this art makes it ne- 
ceſſary that men ſhould live together in one place and in conſider» 
able numbers ; and by the fruits it produces, it enables them to do 
ſo, Accordingly, the Egyptians lived by means of this art in great- 
er numbers than | believe ever any people did in the ſame extent of 
country, and likewiſe in the eloſſeſt communication and intercourſe ; - 
for they lived in cities. Now, it is only people fo aſſociated, and 
Vol. IV. i | 8 with 
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with fuck. communication and intercourſe, who are capable of in- 
venting arts and fciences : For the men who lead the nomade life, 
and ſubſiſt upon the natural fruits of the earth, or like the beaſts of 
prey, upon what they can catch by hunting, though they may have 
got the uſe of language from other countries, never can invent any art 
worth the meritioning, and no ſcience at all; and the reaſon is plain, 

chat they maſt go from place to place in ſearch of food, and cannot bave 
that clofe communication and intercourſe, by which alone the human 
mind is cultivated, and made capable of producing arts and {ciences. 
And though they had the capacity of inventing them, which I think 
they oould not have, they are fo much employed in procuring ſub- 
fiſtance, that they have not time for it. For in every country where 
arts and ſciences are to be invented and cultivated, there muſt be 
men who have leiſure for that purpoſe, and are exempted from the 
neceſſity of procuring ſubſiſtance for themſelves, which was the caſe 
of the Prieſts in Egypt. And, accordingly, there is no example in 
the hiſtory of mankind of men living the nomade life, inventing 
any art or ſcience, though they may have had the uſe of ſome arts, 


Age . _ other nations trading | the ſedentary | life. 


Before 88 was Fe the Egyptians lived upon "A 
| natural produce of their land and river, which, I have obſerved elſeq- 
where, was more abundant in Egypt in any other country 
Whatever *. And there were particularly tw two plants upon which they 
chiefly fed before they diſcovered the uſe of corn. Theſe were the 
_ Lotus, and a. plant they called, Agroflic ; ; both I believe the gift of 
the river, which the Lotus certainly was, The Agroſtis in later 
times was uſed for fattening cattle: But the c memory of its hav- 
ing been uſed for the food of men was preſerved in their folemn 


| ant. Men W cron M as it appears, fo . that the na- 


Vol. I. of Origin nos, 649- and 650. | 
1 See Diodorus Siculus concerning this plant, lib. 1, cap. 34- rn feos alſo 


et the Lotus, of which. he ſays they made bread. = 
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tural fruits of the country, however abundant, could not maintain 
them. And, therefore, as Diodorus informs us *, they ate one ano- 
ther: 80 that, even the Egyptians, the moſt antient and beſt civi- 
liſed nation of the world, as, I think, I ſhall prove in the ſequel of | 
this work, were once as barbarous man-eaters as the people of Pa- 
. raguay ; and ſo were the Greeks, (the fineſt nation in the world, 
in wy opinion, next to the Egyptians), as Horace tells us, 
when Orpheus came from Egypt to civiliſe them . This ſhows 
that barbarity, and even the cating one another, when other food 
cannot be found, is a neceſfary ſtep in the progreſs of men from the 
natural to the ci viliſed liſe; and that it is only by arts, and a re- 
gular polity, that men can be tamed and een as the Para- 
ene yr uot i b, abrigds | 4h | 
wt in uind i 4F5 
| In this Neal way ihe denn end un 16s, * Ger 15 
wife of Oſiris, diſcovered' wheat and barley, which, as Diodorus 
tells us, were the natural produce of the country, las IL am inclined; 
to believe, every plant which the earth produces was to be found 
in a country ſo fruitful as Egypt), and grew with other herbs, but 
were not known by the inhabitants till Iſis difeovered them as 
plants the moſt proper for nouriſhing 7 the rr of 
$A) . 5 YO OT vt 8 2 * 2 N 
% 147 e eee N PR Fe * 5 
„ Diadorasy id. f. .. 1 5 1.4 
4 See p. 95- of this volume, TW Para Horace, to which may be 
added, the third W 
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Ne | Din ab be e M sf le-, Aan i 
. I think, W A AAA ms 3 as the Paraguaiſe before 
they were civiliſed by the Jeſuits, may be very properly compared to tygers and lions 3 
and, indeed, men in ſuch a ſtate, are, by their natural ſagacity, with che addition of | 
ſome arts, which they may have invented or got from other countries, animals more 
formidable than tygers and lions. 6 $4941 4 £2 15311242 +01 4305 Lb obs Tv #1 428 343 


t Diodorus, lib, 1, cap. 14. e r e e 
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which" was preſerved in Egypt, even in his time, by offering to this 
Goddeſs the firſt fruits of theſe plants, in the beginning of their har- 
veſt. Diodorus, it may be obſerved, mentions only wheat and bar- 
ley. But there was another grain in Egypt, which they called Zea, 
and which, as the Halicarnaſſian tells us, was the Far of the Ro- 
mans. This grain was a much finer grain than the common wheat, 
though I believe of the ſame genus; for which reaſon it is likely 
that'it is not diſtinguiſhed by Diodorus from wheat. But Hero- 
dotus has made the diſtinction, and informed us, that the better ſort 
of people in Egypt ate no bread but what was made of the Zea or 
Clyron, as it was likewiſe called“. Whether theſe plants were then 
produced in any other country in the world, I will not take upon 
me to determine, though I incline to believe that they were not. 
gy But one thing is certain, that the culture of them firſt began in 


Ueypt, and from thence was carried to different parts of the 


world f.- So that the bread we eat at preſent, I am perſuaded, we 
owe to this Goddeſs I, anarchy volppands thr cheer c 


A 


a S £4 e eee 145 | 
] 5 ES _ Chaoolam pingel glandem/ mutavit arifta. 


Aux 


for, in other countries, where they had not_ſych plants as the /otus 
and the agroftts, the men were obliged to live upon acorns, as we 

are told the Arcadians did in antient times, and no doubt many 

more nations did, in countries where they could find that fruit. 


r e Europe, chat this gift of the Goddeſs came to, 
„ ib 2. cap. 96. EEE "Re 


+ The fineſt kind of wheat, or Zea, is not to be found at preſent, as L am informed, 


any where in Europe except in Sicily. From thence F wonder that we do not get 
the ſeed of it, and try to cultivate it in Britain. 


4 Cg Virgil in inne 


-- 
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were the Athenians, to whom the ſeeds of the ſeveral corns, 1 have 
mentioned, were brought by an Egyptian woman, whom the Athe- 
-nians made to be Ceres herſelf ; and perhaps ſhe might have 
aſſumed that name. She inſtitured thoſe moſt reſpectable myſteries 
called the Eluſinian. From Athens corn vras ſent to the ſeveral 
cities of Greece, which was acknowledged by an annual oblation of 
their firſt fruits, ſent by thoſe cities to Athens *, 


As by Iſis a plant was diſcovered which furniſhed bread to man, 
ſo by Oſiris, her huſband and brother, an art was invented of mak- 
ing a drink for man, This art is what is called fermentation, which 
he applied to the juice of the grape; and ſo firſt made wine, which 
though it has been very much abuſed, (as almoſt every production 
of nature and art has been by man), and therefore is very properly 
ſtilled by Milton, The fweet poiſon of miſuſed Wine, may be applied 
to the moſt uſeful purpoſes ; for it is the beſt cordial of old age, 
and at all times of life it enlivens the ſpirits, and therefore Bacchus 
i called by Virgil, Letitie dator, and it cheriſhes the ſtomach, 
But it is a great abuſe of this liquor in modern times, to drink it 
pure without mixture of water, which 1 am ſorry to obſerve ſo 
much practiſed in Britain, where port, a wine full as ſtrong as the 
beſt Greek wine, the Chian, (as Lam informed by a gentlemam who 
has been in Greece, and often drank of that wine), is drunk without 
any mixture of water, which makes it very inflammatory and in- 
toxicating : Whereas wine, properly mixed with water, is a much 
better drink than pure. water, for it corrects the coldneſs and eru- 
dity of the water, and I am perſuaded invigorates the ſtomach, and. 
makes it more eaſily digeſt that unnatural diet, as I call it, fleſhb. 
It is therefore true what Solomon has ſaid, That wine without d- 
ter 1s not good, nor water without wine ; but both together make an 


| =] | erxcellent 
® Ifocratis, Panegyric. | - 
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excellent drink*, The amient Greeks and Romans, as they did not 
drink wine without water, ſo neither did they drink water without 
wine, if they could get wine; and the Roman ſoldier, who could not 
afford wine, / rather than drink pure water, mixed vinegar with it, 
and made of it a liquor called Poſca- Virgil therefore has very 


| properly deſcribed the uſe of wine, when, ſpeaking of Bacchus. he 


has ſaid, | 
bb Wende Achelola miſcuit uvis. 


The antient Greeks therefore never drank it pute, even in the heroic 
ages, when they were ſo much bigger and ſtronger than in after 
times: The enn. alſo 95870 it with Ty. ind Horace elle 
PO for " 


eee 
Rafe Reſtinguet ardentis Faterni _ | ye 
| 43.1.1, Poculaſpratiereunte bai. 11. Lys. 4. 


las do we | hea of a Virellius, a Heliogabalus, or any other of their 
moſt luxurious Emperors, drinking pure wine. Ia thoſe antient 
tienes, therefore, it was only Scythians or other barbarians who 
drank pure wine : And we read of a Scythian}, who, happening to be 
at Sparta, became acquainted with one of the Kings, whom he taught 


. to drink pure wine; the conſequence of which was, that, though he 


was of the race of Hercules, the ſtrongeſt race of men then known 


[ ich thi world, he died raving mad, and tearing his own fleth, 


— 


| There was another fermented Na vor invented, in Egypt, whether 
by Ofiris ot by whom elſe I cannot tell; but it is well known to us 
under the name of ale or Beer, a liquor made of barley, which, 


before it is fermented, undergoes a proceſs, a greater diſcovery, 


F think; than even fertnentation ; I mean the operation of malt- 

ing, by which the grain is in ſome degree putriſied; aud hence it 
Tue laſt verle of the Apocrypha. Hook 7 
- + Herodot. lib, 6. cap. 84. 
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was called by the Romans, Vinum ex corruptis frugibus. It was the 
drink of the common people in Egypt, where wine was ſcarce, the 
ground being all employed in producing corn to maintain ſuch 
numbers of men. And thus it appears, that we owe to the Egyp- 
tians, not only corn and wine, but alſo al, | 
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n AT. V. 


Of the invention of Clothes, Theſe not neceſſary in the Natural 
. Life —The firſt: Clothing among Men were Skins, — The country 
of Egypt maintaining ſo many Men, could not likewiſe maintain ſo 
many Beaſts as were neceſſary for furniſhing Skins to Cloth ſo ma- 
ny People...Therefore Clothing by Linen jnvented ;—alſo by 
Cloth made of Wool ; — for both theſe Clothings, the Arts of Spin- 
ning and Weaving were neceſſary,—The uſe of Linen went from 
pt to few countries. —To the Egyptians therefore we othe not 
only our Bread, our Wine, and our Beer, but our Cloths. — Tbe 
Egyptians muſt have diſcovered the uſe of Fire for the practice of 
thoſe Arts, — This diſcovery not made by all nations in the firſt ages 
of -Crvility.-Of the Art of Building invented in Egypt :—— Me- 
tallurgy neceſſary for the practiſe of that Art. The Egyptians 
made the-ſubjeft of their art, not only every thing on the earth, 
and in the air and water, but what was in the bowels of the 
earth. The way that Men were ſupplied with inflruments of 
peircing hard ſubſtances, before the invention Metal. Divi- 
fron of Time into certain portions neceſſary in Civiliſed Liſe.— The 
firft diviſion of time into Days, that is, the interval from one riſing 
of the Sun to his riſing again. be next portion of Time, obſerved 
by Men, was from one new moon. to another, called from thence a 
 Month.—This the only diviſion of Time known to barbarous nations. 
— The Solar Year firft diſcovered in Egypt. — That year, as firfl uſed 
by the Greeks and Romans, very irregular. — The Romans got the 
irregularity of their year corredted from Egypt.—What was want- 
ing to make that. correction perſectiy accurate, ſupplied by Pope 
Gregory XIII. the diuiſion of time into Weeks, —This invent- 
3 f ed 
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ed in Egypt, and by the Egyptians carried to Iadia.—From the 
Pit gen. it came to Greece, and from Greece to us, 


F this chapter I will continue the account, I began in tbe laſt, of 
| thoſe arts of life invented in Egypt, which. are neceſſary for man 
in the civiliſed ſtate, Of _ Agriculture, the great art of that kind, 
I have treated in the laſt chapter; of the produce of which, 
Corn, 1 have ſhown that the Egyptians taught both to make 
food und drink. I am now to ſpeak of fome other arts, invented 
in Egypt, which are likewiſe neceſſary in the civiliſed life, And I 
wil degia with Cloaths, which are not neceſſary in the natural ſtate, 
as it is now well known, that men go naked in the coldeſt climates, 
ſuch as that of an iſland a degree further ſouth than the Straits of 
Magellan, where Sir Francis Drake ſaw men without cloaths, The firſt 
cloathing uſed by men was undoubtedly the ſkins of beaſts; and in that 
way Adam and Eve were firſt cloathed. But the Egyptians con- 
trived to make cloathing of a vegetable, I mean, Flax, of which 
they made what is ſo much celebrated in ſcripture, under the name 
of the fine linen of Egypt; the uſe of which is now ſo prevalent in 
Europe, that the meaneſt of the people not only wear it through 
the day, but ſleep in it at night, But to the Greeks and Romans it 
was not at all known, and Auguſtus Caſar had not a linen ſhirt upon 
His back; nor in antient times does it appear, that this diſcovery 
went to any other nation except the Jews. In Egypt it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary that they ſhould have ſuch a cloathing, as the 
- country, maintaining ſo many men, could not at the ſame time 
ſupport ſo many beaſts as were neceſſary for cloathing the tenth 
part of the people. The Egyptians at the ſame time ktiew' alſo 
the uſe of wool for cloathing, and uſed woollen cloth as well as 
linen: But for making both it was neceſſary that they ſhould i in- 
vent the att of ſpinning and weaving. To them —— we owe 
our Cloathing, as well as our Bread, our Wine and Betr. 1 
Vor. IV. T beth * 
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As Egypt was the firſt civilized country, I think ir is certain' that 
the Egyptians muſt have firſt diſcovered the uſe of fire,” without 
which none of the arts of Vulcan or Minerva could have been prac- 
tiſed, That it was not known to all nations, even in the firſt ages 
of civilization, and after they had learned the uſe of fpeech, is evi- 
dent from the example of the men of the Ladrone Iſlands, . who 
had not the uſe of it when' they were firſt diſcovered by the Euro- 
peans: And the Wild Girl, I ſaw in France, told me that they had 
no uſe of it in her country e. But whether the antient Egyptians had 
learned to ſtrike fire out of the veins of flint, to uſe an expreſſion- 


of Virgil, which the Chineſe have not learned. at this day, n 
appear. 


Not only were 8. and wine, and beer, which are uſed i in 2 

dried life, and alſo. cloaths, invented by the Egyptians, but 
Tikewiſe _ hou/es and other buildings of ſtone, of which  won- 
derful monuments are. till. to be ſeen in. Egypt. Before the 
invention of houſes, men lodged in caves, or dug for themſelves 
habitations in rocks f, ſuch as thoſe to, be ſeen at this dax in 
ſome parts of the world, particularly in the Iſland of Elephan- 
tis off the coaſt of Bombay . But before the Egyptians could raiſe 
| buildings of flone, they muſt have diſcovered, as | have ſaid, the uſe 
of fire, and learned the practice of Metallurgy. 80 that, not co 
tent with converting to their uſe every thing that the Jand, the war 
ter, and air furniſhed, they dug into the bowels of the earth, and 


from ence, beſides many other ings, they brought metals, of 
fs Bf which, | 


- Ofthe ie fire bing unknowns fra nao re . 
work. f 4 9 8 | ö 

+ See P. 40 of this vol... 

2 Yee further what I have fd on this ſubjedt, % . III. of this work, p- 93 
where I have acknowledged, that what I have learned concerning that iſland, I owe to 
Dr Lind now of Windſor, who ſhowed me a plan of-the extraordinary excavations 


% . 
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which, by a wonderful application of the element of fire, they made 
a variety of things both of ornament and uſe, Before this diſco- 
very, men, for the purpoſe of cutting and piercing, ufed the hardeſt 
ones they could find, ſuch as flints; and the barbarous nations at 
this day head their arrows with flints, which was the practice in 
Scotland in antient times as well as in other countries; and I have 
_ myſelf a flint head of an arrow, found | in the Pentland Hills near. 
Edinburgh, 


1 er 0 on the buſineſs of civil life, and particularly of ag- 
Ticulture, the obſervance of times and ſeaſons is neceſſary, and for 


that purpoſe the diviſion of time into certain portions. The moſt 


obvious diviſion, and no doubt the firſt that was made by men, is 


into. days; that is the interval of time from the riſing of the ſun. 


in one day, to his riſing again the next day; which we divide into 
twenty-four parts called hours. But a greater diviſion of time was 


neceſſary for the buſineſs of life: And therefore the next diviſion of 


it, made by man, was by the motions of the moon, containing 


that ſpace of time betwixt the one new moon and the other ; 
which we call 2 month.: And che barbarous nations appear to 
have gone no farther, than to divide their time by months 
_- and. by ſeaſons; for none of them, -unleſs they have learned it 


from us, know, that diviſion of time we call a year. This ſo i impor- 
tant diyiſion, without which we could have had no chronology of. 


any extent of time, was firſt invented by the Egyptians, as Hero-, | 


dotus has told us *, They diſoovered that che courſe of the ſun round 


F 


the earth, or, what i is the ſame thing, of the earth round the ſun, i is 


performed in 365 days and 6 hours, which hours every fourth year 
make a day more, that was added to that year, And here we are to 
ohſerve, that though the Egyptians did not lay aſide the diviſion of 
time into months, it was not lunar months, but months ſuch as, we 


* LY : * 
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uſe, each of a certain number of days : Whereas the Greeks, dividing 
the year into twelve lunar months of about 29 days each, were 
obliged, in order to adjuſt their year to the motions. of the ſun, to 

intercallate a month every third year ®. And among the Romans, 
Numa for the fame reaſon intercallated a month of 22 days every 
two years f. But notwithſtanding this reformation made by Numa, ; 
the Roman caltendar went into ſuch diforder, that Julius Caeſar, in 


| ©  . erdertoreQify it, was obliged to intercallate, firſt 23 days, and then 67, 


making altogether an intercallation of no leſs than 90 days 4; and 
having thus adjuſted the year to the courſe of the fun, in order to 
prevent its going into diſorder again, he adopted the Egyptian year 
as above deſcribed, This reformation of the Roman eallendar, Ju- 
lins made by the directions of Sofigenes, an Egyptian aſtronomer, 
who came from Alexandria; and it is this year which is now uſed 
all over Europe, with a ſmall alteration made in it, in the 16th cen- 
rury, by Pope Gregory XIII. What made this alteration neceffary - 
was, that the 6 hours added, as faid is, to the 365 days, exceeded the 
ſolar year by 11 miautes. This exceſs, in the courſe of ſo many cen 
taries, made-a diſconformity betwixt the fotar and civil year, which 
was reiked by that Pope; and it is faid, that Julius Cefar, if he 
had lived longer, would have made that amendment himſelf, by the 
direction, no doubt, of the ſame Soſigines. So that the Egyptians 
knew the true ſolar year to a minute; and thus it appears, that to 
them we owe, among many other things, the diſcovery of the 
ſolar year, and the diviſion of it into unnd which are adapt- 
ed to the ſeaſons of the year; fo that the ſame months are ry 


vernal, former, autumnal, and winter Og. | 


The Egyptians bad another diviſion of tie, unknown to the 
Greeks 


ien 
+ Gebelin, vol. IV. p. 155. | ft; 5 
e mm | | {eds us 
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Greeks and Romans till later times: I mean the diviſion into weeks; 

which was carried by Ofiris into India, where it is at this day in uſe; 

and, what is very remarkable, the ſeven days of the week ate in India 

not only conſecrated. to the ſeven planets, but each day to the ſame 

planet as among us. But this diviſion of time was for many ages 

only knows. to the Egyptians, Jews, and Indians; but not to the 

Greeks till latter times, as Dion Caſſius informs us; and from them 

we got it. I will only add further upon this ſubject, that this ſo 4 
ſingular diviſion of time, which was not founded in the neceſſities | 
of life, like. the) other. diviſions that I have mentioned, but took its 

riſe. from the religion of the Egyptians, who, as Herodotus tells us, 

conſecrated. every day to ſome deity ot andther, being uſed in In- 

dia, is a proof I thigk demonſtrative, if there were no other, that 

the Egyptians were in India. Bui "__ 1 unn en 
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of vids ger 3 8 e on . 
polity.— The opinion of Mr David Hume upon this ſubject, very 
different from that of Cicero.— Religion not known to Man in his” 
© natural flate,—nor in the firſt age of civility. This proved, ff 
* by Reaſon, and then by Facts ,—end firfl'as to Reaſon.— 1. ſhows 
«that Man in the natural flate can have no ideas at all; and, in the 
* beginning of civility, only ideas of corporeal ſubſlances, — but no ideas” 
9 _ r ab Pa ere wilhouf which ora be 
| after op 8 of differen ts Teng 7 oaths "to Tick ſpe 
proved by the example of the Orang Outang, —Peter the Wild Boy, 
| — the Wild Girl in France, —the people of the Pelew Mandi. 
i; thoſe of New Zealand—of New Holland, and particularly of Bo- 
| fany Bay. Obiection anſwered, from the example of the Indians 
of \North America, who have got the notion of a great ſpirit.— 
Tbis tbey muſt have got from a people further advanced in arts 
«and civility, who are proved hy monuments ſtill exiſting to have 
Zeen once in that country,—That the pf < Cad, is not an in- 
nate idea uo innate ideas of any kind. 


BY 


N the preceding chapter 1 15 treated of arts; which are abſo- 

5 | lutely neceſſary, or of great conveniency in the civiliſed life: 
- | And I am next to ſpeak of two things, which are of abſolute. ne= 
es | ceſſity for conſtituting and carrying on a regular polity. | The two 
things I.mean are Religion and Government; and firſt as to Religion. 

The fear of wm, ”” as our "__— tells us, is the beginning 


K. | « of 
124 
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« of wiſdom.“ Without that fear, I hold, there is no real wiſdom 
or ſound underſtanding among men; and, therefore, that, without 
religion, there never was gor ever will be formed, or carried on, any 
polity in the leaſt degree perfect.—80 far I differ in opinion from 
our philoſopher, Mr. David Hume, who has thought proper to in- 
form the public,; that the leſs religion there is in any country, ſo 
much the better for that country v. Cicero was ſo much of a dif- 
ferent opinion, that he thought. the chief praiſe he could beſtow up- 
on his country men, was, that, however they might be excelled by 
other nations in other things which he names, ſed pictate ac religi- 
one, atque hac una ſapientia, quod Deorum immorialium numine om- 
nia regi gubernarique perſpeximus, omnes gentes natione/que ſuperavi- 
mus f. And I am perſuaded. it was to their religion chiefly that they 
owed. the conqueſt of the world: For it was their religion, and par- 
ticularly, their moſt religious regard to an oath, which made them 

ſo good citizens and ſoldiers 2. Water 
0 Tam, however, of 8 that religion was not known to man 
in his natural ſtate, nor even in the firſt ages of civility, but was 
diſcovered by him, like other things, in proceſs of time, as he im- 
proved i in underſtanding, And this is a truth not only proved by 
fact and obſervation, as I ſhall afterwards ſhow, but I think is evi- 
dent from theory, and may be demonſtrated i in this manner. th N 
Men in the mere natural ſtate have no ĩdeas at oY but only the 
capacity of forming them. They have therefore only the perceptions = 
ol ſenſe. From theſe perceptions, when they are a little advanced in 
civility and arts, they form, by abſtraction and generalliſation, ideas i 
the manner I have elſewhere ſown g. But their firſt ideas were only 
#{is 4 1 8 of 
» gee vob II. of this work, p. 3014; We een r *! 
Mr Hume, vol. I. p. 309. Nen | | 
+ Oratio, de Haruſpicum reſponſic. 


+ See what | hve further ſid on this je, nl. v. of Orig of Lane r 
Page 65. and 66. of this valume | 
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ol corpoteal ſubſtances, and of their operations upon one another. 

In this way, they diſcovered a difference of bodies, and thut ohe body 
aQs upon another. But it is impoſſible that at firſt they can have 
any idea of an inviſible and immaterial principle acting upon body, 
and in that way conducting the operations of nature, gad influetic- 
lung che affairs of human life. Now, a man who has no idea of this 
kind, can have no religion, which can'onty come it proceſs of time, 
by obſerving that there are inviſtble powers infinitely fuperior to 
any power chat he can exert, by which all the wonderful phæno- 
mena of nature are produced. It may be ſaid that man, by confidering 
himſeff und his own powers of action might diſcover that thete was 
ah inviſible power within himfelf, which moved him to action. But a 


1 ſavage cannot ptactiſe that precept of the wiſe man in Greece, Know 


thyſelf, which was inſcribed on the frontiſpiece of the temple at 
Delphi, and was underſtood to be an addreſs by the God to thoſe 
ho came to viſit his temple“. Some 1 am affraid, even of our 
modern philoſophers, know fo little of themſelves, as not to know 
that the principle, which moves their bodies, is an immaterial prin- 
ciple . —Religzon, therefore muſt have come among men only in 
rocels of ti time, after they had Tix ved together for a conſiderable 
time in a well regulated ſociety, and bad not only isvented ſome of 
. the neceſſary. arts of life, but had learned to reaſon and to ſpecu- 
late upon cauſes and effefts. And indeed, 10 me it is inconceivable, 
how a cxeqture only, capable of intelleQ, which is the caſe of man 
in, his natural fate, ſhould immediately upon acquiring the uſe of 
it, without. the, exerciſe of it for ſome conſiderable time upon dif- 
fereat ſwhjeQs, form an idea of the Supreme Age or of in- 
neee t 1 90 ws Fama * denne 
A e „ e 
iy bee 5. 8. ef this vol. See alto Plutarch wks Trae upon are of 
pet e dee i" Nes wh ja Fe ita 
Tori eee ERICA , 
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This theory of mine is ſupported by facts: The Orang Outang 
has certainly no religion; and if the reader he nat yet convinced 
of his being a man, Peter the Wild Boy, of whoſe humanity there 
never was any doubt, had no idea of a God *, though he was tam- 
ed and domęſticated, and lived very quietly in à family, where 1 
ſaw him, and had learned a little language. Him, however, as 
well as the Orang Outang, I conſider in the natural ſtate. The 
Savage Girl, whom I ſaw in France, came from a cbuntry where 
they: not only had the uſe of language, but practiſed ſame of the 
Akts of, life, particularly fiſhing, in the natural way indeed, Lmean by 
their hands, but ſo that they lived hy it. But, from the converſations 
bad: with her, I could not learn that they had the leaſt idea of re- 
ligion. And the people of the Pele Iſlands, though much farther 
pdyanged in the. arts of life, have none neither, as far as we could 
diſcover during the 13. weeks we were among them; though, dur- 
ing, that time, we appear to have informed ourſelves of theig govern» 
ment, and the arts of war and navigation which they practiſe; and | 
aathere is no religion in any nation, without religious ceremonies 
and forms of worſhip, theſe e muſt have alſo obſerved, if there had 


- heen-any Gnb-ampog/them.: The people af New Zealand. appear 


10 be ſtill farther advanced. in the arts of. life.; far they have. not 
only the uſe of language. hut are orators and publie, ſpaakers f, and 
arg aigeneroys. noble · minded people; as well as the Belew men ; yet 
_ Neither have we diſcovered any religion among them. The Indian na- 
tions forth America have notions of religion, which they carry ſo 
far a to ackgowledged Great Spirit, in whoſe name they make their 
treaties of peace. But, in the firſt place, I ſay, thoſe nations are- 
much farther advanced. in the arts of cixil life. than. any of the peo» 
ple above-mentioned ; and, ſecondly, I ſay, that even this further 
progreſs would not have carried them on to the conception of 8 
Snpreme Being, if they bad not learned it from a people much 
Vor. IV. | By * DU Art farther 
Ser p. 371. of vol. III. of this work. | We POOR TR? 

+ See p. 4. of vol. VI. of Origin of Language, r A unn. 
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farther advanced in arts and ſciences, who appear once to have in- 
Habited the country of North America. Of ſuch a people, memo- 
rials have been obſerved by travellers in that country, particularly 
by Adair, who was 40 years there, trading with the different 
nations of North America, and appears to me to be a man of 
veracky and accurate obſervation, He ſays, in his hiſtory of 
the American Indians “, that, in certain parts of North America, 
there are to be ſeen plates of copper and of braſs, to the number of 
ſeven, five of copper and two of braſs ; and particularly of the 
braſs, he ſays, that they are round in their ſhape like a medal, and 
have upon them two ſtars and an alphabetical character, at leaft it 
fo appears, reſembling the character by which we mark the E 
diphthong in Latin. This Author likewiſe ſpeaks f of the re- 
mains of regular encampments to be ſeen in this country: And 
the ſame was obſerved by Carver, when he was there, as he has 
relaedia his travels through the interior parts of North America f. 


Faris n by whe Lende „ thing, 
and "a" pofleriori by facts, that religion does not belong to man in 


His natural ſtate, and not even in the firſt ages of civility, but that 
de acquires it, as he does arts and ſciences, by the cultivation of his 
intellectual faculties, There are ſome," I know, who think that the 
| Jdea of a God, is an innate idea in mau. But fuch men do not 
know, any more than Mr Locke and Mr David Hume, what ideas 
" are, but confound them with ſeufations; from which, no doubt, 
our ideas are formed in the manner I have elſewhere deſcribed; 
(for in rhis tate of our exiſtence, all our knowledge ariſes from our 
| ſenſes) 3 but they are quite different from our ſenſations, as diffe- 
rent as intellect in from ſenſe, Of rk g voi 
EL | 


"EM AP. 
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Seiences, ſhould not have been Religious —They were'the moſt Re- 
ligious of all Nations. Religion here conſidered as a Political In- 
fittution, which produced no bad effects among the Egyptians, at it 
Hat done in many other Nations.—-{f. it produced no bad effects, 
"where there was ſo much of it as in Egypt, it muſt: have produced 
good effetts Difference betwixt the Religion of Egypt and that of 

' other Countries. —In other countries the Gods only predicted events; 


in Egypt they were Kings, and Governed.—Of the nature of the 


Egyptian God — hey were embodied, were born, and died; and 


were of different Characters. They were & that claſs of Beings cal - 


led Demons.—This opinion ſupported by the authority of Plutarch, 
Plato, and other Authors quoted: by him.—Proved from theory 


-- that ſuch Bemgs as Demons muſt exiſt, otherwiſe there would be a 


void in the univerſe, which cannot be ſuppoſed to be in ſo'perfett a 
Sytem. Agreeable to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, that | ſuch 
- Beings ſhould be ſent among men, to affft them to recover from their 


Fallen State, by teaching them Arts and Sciences. Ibis was done 


| by the Demons in Egypt.—This happened in other countries as 


well as in Egypt, particuldrlyin China and in Peru.— Peru there 


was an Oftris and an Iiir, under the name of Manco Capuc and his 
| Sifter-wife.— Authorities from Seripture to prove the exiſtence of 
Demon. bey may be ſuppoſed to have been the Beings called, in 
. Scripture, Angels, who. had the ſuperintendency of. human affairs. 
Each Nation had its Angel —4 bad tranſlation of. a text; on this. 


ubject in our Bible, —The Sons of God, who, we are told, copulat- 


ed with the Wie of Men, muft have been Demons.—This-in- 
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terpretation of the text ſupported by the aut athers. 
of the Church.—lt wat ee eee 
tian made a diftinftidii eat the Popiilar Religiatt und the Re- 
bigion-of Philoſophers ,—Progof of this from their knowing the doc - 
tat of he; Thinity,rmmd great dral of Rites, Ceremonies, and Pan 

n thu. Helen Ralir ian of; Funn. be fame.in the Religion, of 

- Greece aid Rame walt in the Religion of the Ferurr=Progf.of —o@ 
this frem Seripturc:-Maſic a confiderable part of the Rehygion of 

ail Autient Nations urn much attended to.by the Egyptians — = 

| The alpvient Mute awng them carefully preſerued.—Qf the (Qra- 
cis ia Aub -Ax them. only the Egyptians divined.—From thene | N 
 Oraclex came in Suna, but 60g th dle Romans, -who:divined only... 

S the Flight of Birds. and Entrails of : Beaſts. —Of the ase 
Nate eee rw the Nomone nabs bad Reigned guer 
| Great, eee hint the God of Egypt ard: of Greecno=08 the iy 
 detrit aud inn of the Greek Oracles+-Bf thi Sacred Aima: 
Wrong toe ppb ren D 

| Better rapreſentotions of Divinity than any thing. inquimate, fueb 
e or Srong, r means of the/e. Sacred Animals, the Egyp- 
tions lived, avith their Gods, mere than any other People g 
) et Mohr vobs alla the. Happieſt. 
- Obſervations upon. the differexce berwixe the Religion, of the. bi- 
Len ber and the Tulgar.me & Religion of contemplation, ſuch as that 
[OW ER der en ani ie. r 
eee en eee eee ede eee 5 
AVING: phat | * 
n Wave been eivilied, dot bee made ſume progrefs in 
eee ee e eee, in _thiv ebaprer I 
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That men, whs had eoaſtitutet fo perfect a polityn is I malt ſhow TH 
- the Egyptian was, who had ald invented” thoſe arts Which l tive» | 
con the Egyptians invented, and other arts and likewiſe ſciences, _. 
of which 1 hall ſpeak in the fequel, ſhould not have diſtovered, that 
| there were, in this univerſe, beings of power and of wiſdom iufinite- | tht 
t ly ſuperior to man, is a thing very impoſſible,” and indeed, in my de! 
apptehenſion, abfolurely incredible, But the matter does not teſt eee 
theory or argument: For it is à fact uncontravertible, that 2 0 
were a moſt religious nation, 1 believe as religious a nation iy _ 
ever exiſted: Herodotiis ſayt, the moſt Yeligiode of all nations 7. Wi no 
SOLD IHE UI TING 18 $471 | =_ 
Whether thei#-religion wis what may be called a true ties, is + 0 200 
not the buſineſs of this part of my wok 'to- inquire ; for 1 here i 
f confider religion only as's political inſtitution 3 and 1 inquire, f, iii 
Whether religion among the Egyptians produced ſuch bad conſe- 
quences, 4 it is knovrn to have produced dhong other nations, ſuch 
as that abomination of buman ſacrifices, which we know weft pric- 
tiſed ic other nations, particularly among the Carthaginians f, like- 
Vile among the Greeks, the Cariatiites, and even the Jews, But a- 
mon the Egyptians, fuch an abomination was abhored, and was never 
practiſed, as Herodotus has told us . In other nations religion has 
| produced, particularly in modern times, great diſorders in the ſtate, 
Civil wars, perſecutions, and maflicres; But we hear of no ſuch ef- 
feats of religion in Egypt. Secondly, If religion, ſo much as there 
was in Egypt, produces no bad effects, it muſt neceſſarily produce 
if ime good; for it is impoſſible” that it can be a thing indifferent, | | 
chers fore hold it 10 be certain, that the piety of de us 
mult have had a great eſſect upon their morals, and made them bet= - 1 
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for they believed, as much as any people ever did. in a preſent 
diety ; and ey be ſaid to have lived with their Goth, | 


In one reſpet the 1 religion differed t any other chat 
we read of. In other countries their Gods predicted events, and in 
that way governed the councils of the kings and rulers: But in 
Egypt their Gods, in very antient times, were their kings: And 
there were three races of them, as ' Herodotus tells us; the firſt, 

conſiſting of eight Gods; the ſecond, of twelve ; and the third, and 
| laſt, of three; and after them came their human Kings, of whom 
the firſt was Menes. And this leads to a curious inquiry, what 
- Find of beings theſe God-kings, as they called them, were. 


And, in the fe place, it is certain, that they had bodies, ſuch as 
we have, and were not immortal, but died as we do, though their 
| life was much longer. Secondly, As they died, ſo they were born, 
and were producet in the ordinary way by generation; but they 
mixed in that way only with one another: From the firſt race 
therefore : proceeded the ſecond ; and from the ſecond the third, in 
the common way of generation. They did not therefore mix with 

the women of the country, and beget Heroes, as the Greek Gods 
did; for Heroes were not known among the Egyptians; and Herodo- 
tus tells us, that they did not live with the men of the country, but 

_ among themſelyes. Thirdly, Though they were neither Gods nor 

immortal, they were much ſuperior to men in council and intelli- 

gence. And, laftly, they were not all of them good and virtu- 
© ous beings, but one of them was a murderer and a villain, he 
| 1 who was called Typhon. | 


- To what claſs of lay then ſhall we ſay they belonged, «ad 
what name ſhall we give them? And I think Plutarch has very 
properly deſcribed and named them, when he ſays, that they were 
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not. Gods, but Demons, that is, beings intermediate betwixt Gods 
and men. This opinion he gives after informing us, that there 
were ſome, who thought that they were mere men, who aſſum- 
ed divine honours, and were conſidered as Gods by the Egyp- 
tians, on account of the many benefits they had conferred on them 


by the diſcovery of ſo many arts. His own opinion he ſupports by 


the authority of Plato, Pythagoras *, Xenocrates, and Chryſippus, 
who, in conformity with the antient theologiſts, maintained that 
ſuch beings exiſted, much ſuperior to man, and participated, in ſome 
degree, of the divine nature, but not pure and unmixed. Plato, he 
tells us, ſays, that they were placed in the middle betwixt Gods 
and men, and kept up a communication betwixt theſe two, carry- 
ing to the Gods the prayers and ſupplications of men, and bringing 
from the Gods, to men, predictions of future events, and gifts of 


good things. And he quotes Empedocles, the philoſopher, who 


ſays, that ſome of thoſe Dæmons were wicked, and committed 


crimes, which they expiated by certain puniſhments; and then 
they recovered the rank they had loſt T. After this, Plutarch gives 


us the opinions of thoſe philoſophers, who allegoriſed the Egyptian 
divinities, ſuch as Iſis and Oſiris, and interpreted them to denote 
parts and powers of nature f. But the allegories of thoſe authors 
he rejects, arid gives what he himſelf thinks a better allegory 5; 
for allegoriſing had come much into faſhion at the time that Plu- 
tarch wrote; fo that both che Egyptian and Greek theology were 

| allegoriſed; 


© That it was the opinion of Pythagoras, that there was a claſs of beings that dwelt 
on earth, but were of a nature ſuperior to man, is evident from the aures carmina of 
Pythagoras, in which thay are called, Ns regler, (v. 2.) and the commentary of: 
Hierocles upon that verſe, p. 38. edit. Needham. 


1 -Plutareh, de I/ide e Ofridey p. 360 · and 361 of the Paris edition, vol, II. 
+ mid. p. 363. 4 | 
$ Ibid. Y 373» 
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allegoriſed ; and in later times even hiſtorical facts; and there is a 
late French writer who has made Romulus, the firſt King of Rome, 


to be a ſymbol of the ſun, But that thoſe Demon Kings of Egypt 


were real perſpnages as much as Menes, their firſt human King, 


neither Herodotus nor Diodorus Siculus appear to have the leaſt 


doubt 3 nor Plutarch himſelf, as he has told us in expreſs 4grms, 


that they were Dzmons, and, held a middle place betwixt God and 


men. 80 that I hold the 'reign of che Gods in Egym. to be as 
much a part of the antient hiſtory of that cauntry, as the reigns of 
their human Kiogs, he d Wm 
of the prieſts. | | N NN²]⁰6 (1487-240 £25738 


| That ſuch beings as Dæmons do A0. * 1 hiok, tax fr 
theory, though it were not atteſted by hiſtory ; for it is impoſſible 
to ſuppoſe, that the great interval betwixt an intellectual ereature 
ſuch as man, and the ſupreme intelligence, ſhould not be filled up 
by intelligences ſuperior to man, but inferior by infinite degrees to 


the ſupreme. Some of theſe we may ſuppoſe to be cloathed with 


ſuch bodies as ours, which was the caſe of the Egyptian Damon 


| by Heſiod, cloathed wich aerial badies, age (enum as he em 


preſſes it“, and who, he ſays, were the guardians, and benefactors of 
men; and others we may ſuppoſe with no bodies at all, but to be 


pure immaterial ſubſtances. If in this nay the immenſe interval 
betwixt God and man was not filled up; there would be a great 


| in every perfect ſyſtem, ſuch as that of the univerſe certainly is; 
| and ſo far as we can obſerve on the earth, every thing is connected 


7 


gap in the ſyſtem of the univerſe ; and things would not be con- 
nected together, the higher with the lower, which muſt be the caſe 


with every thing, as I have elſewhete obſerved f; and the more we 
obſerve of the variety of okrure, the more eien to be eohvitc- 


| „ Heſodi Opera of Die. . . | 4: <8 
t Page 18. and 19. of this volume. ; el . 


Kings. "Others we may ſuppoſe to be, like the Dæmons mentioned 
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ed of the truth of what Ariſtotle has told us, that every thing, 
which is poſſible to exiſt, that is, which does not imply a contra- 
diction to the nature of things, does actually exiſt; for, otherwiſe, 
that poſſibility or capacity of exiſtence would be in vain. Now, the 
ſame author tells us, chat as there is nothing deficient in the ſyſtem 
of the univerſe, ſo there is nothing ſuperfluous. | 


| Moreover, I am of opinion, that it was agreeable to the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God, that Man ſhould, in the firſt ages after his fall, 
have the aſſiſtance of ſuch beings as the Egyptian Daemon-Kings 
were, in order to enable him to recover in ſome degree from his 


fallen ſtate even in this life. And, accordingly, I am convinced, that 


all the arts and ſciences invented in Egypt derive their origin from 


thoſe Dzmon-Kings, ſome of whom are mentioned as the inventors 


of certain arts; ſuch, as Iſis and Ofiris, of agriculture, and Theuth, 


or the Hermes of the Greeks and the Mercury of the Latins, of 


the art of language, as 1 ſhall afterwards, obſerve. . Nor was it in 
Egypt only that Providence interpoſed in this, extraordinary way for 
the good of man. It is preſerved in the traditions, of the Chineſe, 
that while they were in the ſavage ſtare, a man appeared among, 
them, whom. they e called the San of Heaven: And, in their religious 
proceſſions, they ſhow the figures of twenty-four men, whom they call 
immortali. Now theſe, with the Son of Heaven, as they called him, 
we may, 1 think, with great probability, ſuppoſe to have been Dz- 
mans, who, like thoſe in Egypt, civiliſed the people, and gave them 
laws; and for that reaſon are remembeted, and have thoſe: honours 


done them, Manco Capuc, the firſt Inka of Peru, and his ſiſten- 


wife, have a very great reſemblance to the Oſiris and Iſis of the E- 
gyptians: 80 great, that I have not the leaſt doubt of their being 


ſuch Demons as the Egyptian; for I think it is impoſſible to ac- . - 


count, how ſuch a man or woman ſhould have appeared in Peru at 


ſo early a period as the eighth or niath — and introduced ei- 
Vor. IV. X | -  vility 
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vllicy and arts among the ſavages there. They could not, I think, 


have come from any part of North or South America, which we 
muſt ſuppoſe to have been then much more barbarous than it is now. 
And it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that they ſhould have croſſed the At- 
lantic,- and have come from Europe. I am, therefore, of opinion, 
as I have ſaid, that they were genii or Dæmons, ſent down from hea- 
ven to civiliſe thoſe barbarians, 0 we en them to recover | 
from their fallen ae | 2 Nn 850 12 

Nor, I think, is the An of our aldi une: to Rig 
port my opinion: We read there of angels, and likewiſe of archan« 
gels, who certainly were an order of beings ſuperior to the angels. 
We may therefore, I think, ſuppoſe them to be altogether imma 
terial beings: Whereas the angels may have been Dæmons that were 
embodied; © That this was the caſe of thoſe angels, ho came to 


viſit Abraham, is evident ; for they not only had the bodies of men, 
but ate and drank with Abraham 8. And that angels had a ſuper- 


intendency and direction of human affairs, Plato and Heſiod ſuppoſe. 


Wich them too our ſcripture agrees; for we read, in the Revelation, of 


the angels of different churches: And in Daniels viſion, he fays, he 
ſaw the angel of the Kingdom of Perſia, whom he calls the Prince of 


Perſia, but plainly diſtinguiſhes him from dhe Kings of Perſia, and 


the other Kings whom he mentions in that viſion ; and” alſo the 
Prince of the Greeks, whom I underſtand likewiſe to be the angel 
of the Greeks T. And he alſo mentions the angel Mictiael, as the 
great Prince which flandeth for the children of thy people, that "LIP 


for the children of Iſrael 5. And there is a very remarkable paſſage 
| in Deuteronomy [| L which ſays, When the moſt high divided the nations, 
b 11:35: 952000 95155, 5.245 rn 05 190 


42 746 332.1 N And 


„ Cine bp 16. e 100 
'"4 Daniel, chap. 1 f. v. 2. and foitdwing, 

- 1 Ibid; chap: 10. v. 13. K 20. e MeLIST, &, 07-44 

. $/ Ibid. chap, 12: v. 1. . + 5: A h'3;4 
Deut. chap. 33. v. 8. | | | 
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and ſcattered the ſons of Adam, be ſet bounds to the nations according to 
the number of the Angels of God. And for this Moſes deſires the peo- 
ple of Iſrael to enquire at their fathers and their elders, and they will 
tell them f. So that it appears to have been a conſtant tradition 
among the Iſraelites from the earlieſt times. It therefore appears, 
that every nation had its guardian angel; and I think we may rea- 
fonably ſuppoſe, that theſe angels, being in rank inferior to the arch - 
angels, were Dæmons, though perhaps ſuperior to the Egyptian Dæ- 
mons, having bodies of a finer texture; and, if not immortal, liv- 
ing longer than the Egyptian Dæmons did, though theſe lived very 
long, ſome of them of the firſt race, it is ſaid, 2000 years, as I re- 


"aaa wine eG et a eres 
ici. the earth, of the human form, there is a paſſage in the 
fixth chapter of Geneſis, which, in my apprehenſion, puts the matter 
out of all doubt. It is in the ad verſe, where it ſays, That the ſons 
of God. ſaw the: daughters of men, that they were fair, and they took 
them wives of ail: which they choſe. And in the qth verſe we have 
theſe words: Ibero were giants in the earth in theſe days: And alſo 
after that, when-the ſons of God came in unto the daughters of men, 
Oe ee SUMP HAH which 

1 0 La were, 


he 4 Ter. ue A.. — 


When the moft high divided to the nations 1 of N 
Adam, be ſet the bounds of the people according to the number of the” children of Ijrach, 
This is one of the moſt blundering tranſlations in our Bible ; for it gives a meaning to- 


the paſſage quite. different from the true one; which undoubtedly is, that God divided 
the nations according to the number of the angels, aſſigning to each a nation as his 
particular province. I have elſewhere obſerved (Vol. II. of Origin of Language, p. 84.), 
another blundering tranſlation of a r 3-) where our tranſlators. 
make nonſenſe of a very ſublime Theological truth. 
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Were, of old, men of renown... And the paſſage is rightly tranſlated 
according to the Septuagint, and alſo according to the Hebrew, if 
we can truſt to the tranſlation by Calmet, publiſhed at Venice in 
1754. Now theſe ſons of Gad, as they are called, who copulated 
with the daughters of men, muſt have been Dæmons, that is an or- 
der of beings above men, but embodied as men are; and if ſo, it 
was very natural that the children ſhould be much ſuperior to other 
men, and ſuch as the Greek | heroes, or *nulay yer ages, as 
Homer calls them; being a mixture Wt women with a pete; race 
of beings. | | 


"Pro the commentary of the tranſlatar. 0 a it is 
evident that this was the opinion of the elder fathers of the church, 
ſuch as Lactantius, Origen, Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Cyprian and Ambroſius. At the ſame time he informs us, that the 
later fathers were of opinion, that, by the /ons of God here, were meant 
the children of Seth, and that the daughters of men were the children 
of Cain. And the reaſon they gave for their opinion was, that theſe 

Jons 'of Gad were angels, or ſpirits entirely ſeparated. from body, ſo 
— they could not mix with women. But this is plainly begging 
the queſtion; and ſuppoſing that they were not Demons, that is ſpi= 

rits embodied, but pure immaterial ſubſtances, Neither, do | think, 
can any good reaſon be given, nor indeed any reaſon at all, why 
the daughters of Cain ſhould have been ſo much handſomer than 
the daughters of Seth; ſo that the ſons of Seth ſhould have fal- 
lea in love with them rather than with the en of their -own- 
baun and tribe. 


And has I thiok; i is 2 that 3 fuch a as the Aub 
exiſted 1 in other nations, in very antient times. 


As theſe Dæmons had been Kings of the country, and had intro«, 
duced civility and invented arts, it was very natural that they ſhould 
| 1 | W 
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be the objects of the popular worſhip. At the lame time; I think it 
is evident, that the learned among the Egyptiaus, I mean the Prieſts,” 
diſtinguiſhed betwixt the religion of the people and the religion of 
philoſophers : For I thiok' it is certain, that the Prieſts not only be- 
lie ved in the exiſtence of one ſupreme being, but they knew how 
all things proceed from him, and in what order; firſt, the principle 
of intelligence, by which "all things were made and, ſecondly, the 
principle of /ife and animation, without which the whole creation 
would have been a lifeleſs maſs: In ſhort; they knew the myſtery of 
the Trinity, which I hold to be a truth of Philoſophy, and of the high - 
eſt part of philoſophy, theology;-as well a of tevelation; af truth, 
which was diſcovered by ſuch philoſophets as the Egyptian Prieſta, but 
could not have been known to the apoſtles and firſt Chriſtians, with- 


out revelation.” This Theology Plato brought with him from Egypt; 
for thar Plato knew this myſtery of the Trinity; but kept it a my - 
tery, i Erefęrred, as hie expreſſed: it, there m no daubev an. fur 


that reaſon,” his Theology ig ſaid, by the fathers of the church, to 


agree ſo much with the Chriſtian f. Now he could have learned- 


this Theology no where elſe but in Egypt. He certainly could not 
learn it in Greece, as among the Greek philoſophers before his time, 
and even after his time, down to the time when Alexandria became 
the ſeat of philoſophy, there is not the leaſt hint given of it. And 


as to the notion, of Plato having learned it from ſome Jews that he 


met with in Egypt or elſewhere, in the firſt place, there is no evi- 
dence that Plato or any other Greek philoſophet went aweng he 
| Jews to learn philoſophy 3 ande cody, if he had gone to Jeruſa- 
lem to converſe with the Jews there, he could not have learned it 
from them, as it is certainly not revealed in the books of the Old 
Teſtament, nor was it S e e till —_— 


our Saviour, "As 
* Vol. 1. of Origin of Lang: P. 7. 2d edition, and vol. V. e 
+ Vol. v. of Origin of Lang. p. 344 and 345. | et ls 16+ 
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As to the, popular religion of Egypt, it was full of rites, and iee- 

ramonies. and of pomps, and proceſſions, which were wonderfully 
attended by the people: And Herodotus mentions one proceſſion to 
the eity of Bouhaſtis, in banour of Diana, in which there were 
oo, ooo men and wamen beſides qhildren “; for it ĩs by their ſenſes, 
and their attention fixed on any thing: 80 that temples and altarz, 
pomps and proceſſions, and ceremonies of every kind, are neceſſary 
for the popular religion of every country. Accordingly. there; was of 
theſe. angreat deal in the Greek and Roman, as well as the Egyptian 
religion. ;Tbe, Jewiſh religion, heſides a great many rites and ce- 
remiquies;' was a religion of more ſplendour and ſinery, than any of 
thoſe I have mentioned. Among them Solomon's temple exceeded. 
2 thing, of the kind, to be ſeen in the other countries IL have 
named. Exen when they were in the wilderneſs, they made a Ta- 
bernacle, ame, en Alter, andi a Merey Seat, of wonderful finery 
and ſumptuouſneſ The Mercy: Seat and the two Cherubims were 
of pure gold, the Ark wos ovenaid with gold, ontfide and infide t. 
The Altar was likewiſe ovexlajd with galdf}. And not only were the. 
material n enſil y. dt tha arty, i ich they were-wrought,. we! 
muſt ſuppdſe to have bhaen perfect of the kind; for the artiſts were 
inſpired 9: And there; was a magnificence and a finery in the dreſs 
of the Jewiſh Prieſts, ſuch as is not to be found in any other antient 
nation, particularly in the dreſs of Auron the high Prieſt, which, 
beſides gold, purple, ſcarlet: and fine linen, had, upon the breaſt- 
Ny 2" 1 eee ee arg in four rows. | 
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fes, than un people we read of. 7 Even after thhit he uν⁸ã deli- 
verance from Egypt, by the plagues ſent by God among the Egyp- 
tians, and the dividing ihe Red Sea to give them a paſhge through 


it, I doubt whether they would have believed in God if hu had nbt 


conducted them through the Wilder gen by n eloud id the day and 
a fire in the night; and if they ha: not, from the cop:of mount 81 
nai, not only ſeen him but heard him: Softhat he tus petecived 
by two of their ſenſes. And when this inter coubfe with divinity bad 


ceaſed. for a few days, (not more than q) they dæfirvd te habe a cor- 


poreal God, whom they might worihip : And: dus was the figure of 
Apis, whom they had ſeen ſo much adoredinEg pt V. And it would 
ſeem that God thought it neceſſary, in order to confirm the faith of 
even Moſes, to ſhow. himſelf to him untler; & baflily form . Even 
after they were ſettled in the land of Gannan they had ſo many 


facrifices; religious: rites, and ceremonies;othat i they Kill kept up a 


communication with the divinith by theiry ſenſes. And a8 to the 
Egyptians, beſides ſacrifices amd proreſſions, they had ſo many liv- 
ing ſyinbols of diomity, with which they were daily converſant; 
and of which I ſhall pteſently ſprak,) that they tight be faid to live 
with their Gods. And they were ſo fond of that life, and ſo much 
ocbupibd by it, that wien they were debarted it, and their temples 
ſhut up and factifices forbid; which woes the eaſe under Cheops; the 
King who built the pyramid; they reckoned themſelves miſerable . 
It is true that they were employed by Cheops in building his pytamid, 
which to be ſure was à greut labour. But they would have been 


ftill more miſerable if they had had nothing to do; for they would 


not have known how to have YR the time, which they were in 
NW en r f. N be 49118 7d avs bak 1 (Laid 


% delt 19h; g e ene 


Mate was an eſſential part of the eie of the antient world: 


Nor indeed is there any thing perceived by our ſenſes, that affecis the 
Jin n At: is ö * renn 34 ſentiments 
N Exodus, chap. 32. * & \y $T —&7 $983, 65 044 1277 oerl 2 
T Ibid. chap. 33. 1. | HO RPM: 
1 Herodotus, lib. 2. chap, 124 
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ſetiments an Aſqpeftions of out minds more. And particularly it 
may be ſo compoſed, as to inſpire devotion more perhaps than any 
"thing elſe And accordingly it was by their church muſic, chiefly, as 
1 have lfewhere-obſerved.®; that the Jeſuits converted rhe barbarians 
of Paraguay;: Nor was the Religion of Egypt wanting in this reſpect; 
for their proceſſions were ncompained by i muſicff, and Plato tells 
us, that they had ſeveral ſongs of Iſis, that were 10,000 years old. 
And they conſidered muſic as foieflential, both to the religion and 
the good government of the country, that they would ſuffer no in- 
novations to be made in it, nor any other muſic to be practiced . 5 
chat which Mg eee en hints, den their AED . 
be keys beſides the inivieoacts 1 had with their Gods, 
key ſacrifices; proceſſions, and many rites and ceremonies, had a more 
direct and immediate communication” with them by the means of 
' their oracles, which'they:conſulted;/ not only in their public affairs, 
but in matters of private concern, ſuch as diſputes. between man 
and man. And the reſponſes of their oracles were not myſterious 
and ambiguous,” ax among the Greeks, but plain and direct, as far 
28 1 can collect from Heronotus. The Egyptians ſought) to be in- 
formed of future events in no other way. But the Greeka, beſides 
their oracles, which, like many other things, they got from Egypt, 
(as is evident from the account, which Herodotus gi ves us, pf their 
moſt antient oracle, that of Dodog 5, ) divined by the entrails of the 
| beaſts they ſaeriſiced . As to the Romans, they had no oraele worth 
mentioning, and none that they conſulted in their public affairs. But 
they divined not only by the enttails of beaſts, but by the flights of 
birds, and even by the feeding of Os "high. GS 
cred, and kept for chat W 
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The antient Chriſtiaus, and even the moſt learued among them 


ſuch as Euſebius and Origin, believed that the antient oracles pro- 
<eeded from Dæmons, and were not mere prieſtcraft and impoſture ; 
but that they had ceaſed upon the coming of our Saviour“. That 
the Egyptian oracles were the predictions of Dæmons, to whom it 
was permitted to reveal future events, I have no doubt; and that they 


were given by the ſpirits of ſome of thoſe Dzmons, who had reigned - 


over them. Of theſe Herodotus has given us a catalogue; they were 
Hercules, Apollo and Minerva, Diana, Mars, Jupiter and Latona f. 


But I make a diſtinction betwixt the oracles of the Egyptians 


and thoſe of the Greeks, as well as betwixt their Gods. The Gods 
of the Greeks were men, and born of men, as Herodotus has very 
plainly told us 4: For they were men who had either come from 
Crete, (originally I am perſuaded from Egypt), or were born in 
Greece, to whom the Greeks gave the names and titles of Egyptian 


Gods, and aſcribed to them the attributes and adventures of theſe - 


Gods; whereas I think I have proved, hat the Egyptian Gods 
As ow e that 1 is Deng . to men. And if that be ad- 


; mitted, 
rn we eee 
Oraclar. 
e. 


1 Lib. x, caps 131. N ell ns.” 
plics to the Egyptian Gods, whom it is evident he thought to be Gods, or at leaſt 
beiogs very much above men: And accordingly he every where mentions them with 
© reverence, and obſerves a religious filence with reſpe& to their actions and ſafferings: 
Teva po; uvrajs sende, is his common expreſſion upon that occaſion. It appears that 
he was deſirous to conceal even that they were mortal beldgs : And accordiogly he 
does not mention the places where they were buried, though it is evident that he knew 
them. The Egyptians, he tells us, had what they called Nena, the name they gave to 


| their myſteries, in which were repreſented the actions and ſufferings of their Gods. 


(Lib. 2. cap. 171.) In theſe I am perſuatied Herodotus was initiated,/under” the vow no 
doubt cf fecre y, which made him obſerve that religious ſilence with reſpeR to theſe Gods, 
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mitted, I think there can be little doubt, that the oracles, aſcribed to 
them, did truly proceed from them. But as the Greeks had no 
Gods, ſuch as thoſe of the Egyptians, neither had they any Daz» 
mons, who uttered: oracles to them. Their oracles, therefore, we 
cannot ſuppoſe to have proceeded from any ſupernatural power, but 
from mere men, ſome of them, I think, of very ſuperior  under= 
ſtanding- Such was the oracle that was given to the Atheniang;. 
when they conſulted the Delphie God what they ſhould do, when 
they were attacked by that prodigious army of Perſians commanded 
by their Kiag Xerxes. The advice they got was, fo truſtl to their 
wooden wallr; given, like moſt of the oracles, in ambiguous terms; 
and which accordingly was miſunderſtood by fome of the Athenians, 
who thought it applied to ſome wooden walls of their Citadel ; but: 
being rightly interpreted by Themiſtocles, to mean their /hips, it ſaved 
| Greece, and, I think, may add, all the arts and ſciences that we have 
got from Greece, which I believe would have been loſt if Xerxes had 
then conquered that country. At the ſame time, I am of opinion, that 
there was a good deal of prieftcraft and impoſture in thoſe Greek ora- 
cles, partieularly in later times, many of which were detected about the 
time of our Saviour's coming, and which 1 believe was the. true cauſe 
of their ceaſing at that time . But with reſpe& to the Egyptian 
oracles, there is not the leaſt evidence of any impoſture in them, 
though it may be true, that all their reſponſes might not be ex- 
aQly true ; for the Demons were not infallible :* Nor does it ap- 
pear, that thoſe, who had the direQion and ſuperintendence of thoſe 
oracles, had any intereſt to falſify them, ſuch as the Prieſts of Delphi, 
and of other oracles in Greece, 5 N were e et very welt N 
Paid we their eee 8 


Wich reſpect, gate to the 1 Pes ache a material part of | 
their wen * which ey were en in the en a their 
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public and private affairs, there was nothing impious or abfurd, nor 
any ground to lulpect fraud or impoſture, 


The only other thing 1 ſhall mention, concerning the Egyptian 
religion, is what is peculiar to it, and not to be found I believe in the 
religion of any other nation, antient or modern; I mean their /a- 


cred animals, that is animals conſecrated to certain divinities, main- 


tained when alive with great care and attention and at conſiderable 
expence, and whea dead buried with much pomp and ceremony in 
ſacred ground, This is thought by many to be ſuch an abſurd im- 
Piety, as to diſgrace both the religion and the ſenſe of the nation. 
But Plutarch has informed us *, that theſe animals were conſecrated 
as ſymbols or emblems of the attributes of the divinity ; and be 
ſays, what I think. is very true, that any thing of the animal life, or 
even of the vegetable, is a much better type of divinity than mere 
inanimate matter, ſuch as ſtatues of marble or braſs, by which the 


Greeks uſed to repreſent their Gods. But I think, and ſo does Plu- 


tarch, that it is moſt abſurd to ſuppoſe that the wiſe men of Egypt, 
or even the ſenſible among the vulgar, believed that theſe animals 
- were real divinities. If that had been the caſe, our Bible would not 
have told us that Moſes was inſtructed in all the wiſdom of the Egyp- 
tian. By the means of thefe animals, the Egyptians may be ſaid to 
have lived more with their Gods, than any other nation that we 
hear of, having, before their eyes, ſymbols of their divinities, not 
only in animals, which they could ſee but rarely, ſuch as that ſacred 
bird the His, who deſtroyed ſerpents, and was therefore thought a 
very fit emblem of divioity, but common animals, fuch as dogs and 


And thus, I think, is proved the truth of what Herodotus ſays, | 
that the Egyptians were the mot religious of all people. And if it 


be e, as I think it certainly is, that the 1 muſt Fp eng 
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not by their reaſon, but by their ſenſes, it is neceſſary, that, in 
the popular religion of every country, there ſhould be a great 
deal of pomp and ſhow, rites and ceremonies, ſuch as we have ſeen 
there were in the Jewiſh religion, and that of the other countries I 


have mentioned. Among the Egyptians, their ſacred animals were 


ſo many memorials of their Gods conſtantly before their eyes: 80 
that there was among them more of pręſent deity than in any other 
nation. It is therefore not to be wondered, that they were the moſt 
religious of all nations. And as no people can be happy or well 
governed without religion, they were for that reaſon the happieſt 
people, J believe, that ever exiſted, and the beſt governed, for the 
L e nation a that we hear \ a 


"And od we ay: dbſerve the difference betwixt the Ahnen of - 
ks philoſopher; and that of the common man ; the philoſopher, 
having cultivated and improved, by the ſtudy of ſtience and philoſo- 
phy, that particle f divinity which is in him, forms the ideas of 
immaterial ſubſtances, and of intelligence unembodied 3 ant at laſt 
attains do the idea of a ſupreme intelligence governing; ihis univerſe, 
and of numbers of other intelligences. under him. Abd thus he 


may de ſaid to live in the world of ſpirits, being ſeparated from bo- 


dy as much as he can be in this life. While the vulgar mind, im- 
merſed in body, is only converſant wich objects material, knowing: 
nothing of ſuperior intelligences, and not even of lie own, never = 
having ſludied it. Far leſs can he know any ching of the ſupreme 
intelligence, unleſs by ſigns and ſymbols, rites and ceremonies, and 
other things perceived by his ſenſes. But even this ſenſaa i religion, 
"as it may be called, if it be well conducted by. the rulers of the 
"ſtate, will make a great imprefſion upon him, and inſpire him with 
religious ſentiments, which muſt have à gteat eſſedt upon his man- 
ners and conduct in this life, and will prepare him alſo for a better 


Ute in tbe next world. But à religion of contemplation, ſuch as 


that of the philoſopher, is not fit for an unĩsſtructed mind, being, 


in ſuch a mind, apt to run into fanaticiſm and wild enthuſiaſm. 
| CHA F. 
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Of 9 pay 2 Wir . 5 bed * be 
| faunded. — Of. the, importance of Government, wit bout it there 
could have been no art. or ſciences among, man ; nor of conſequence 
ay Religion, uen Religion withut Covernment coul not have 
made men bang. Thergſore Government a moſt important part of 
_ the hiflary of man. Men firſt lived in herd. then in families, — 


Examples & men living i in that way. in antient timem and even at 


be day the Union Ci fam lies, States Were formed. There 
"Covernment became' "neceſſary. bi 1 5 State muſt conſt of the Go- 
__ Vernors "and the Governed,— It is Nature that muſt ft men to. go- 
. vern or to be governed, —The Greek Philoſophers have ſaid too 
but of nature, and ſeem to have fuppo/ed. that education in the 
: matter of . Government a every thing :— Of. the difference of men 
nature ſome fit to govern, and ſome fit to be governed. —Of 


. be governors.—Theſe muſt be very few in every nation.—The ex- 
— —cllency of the. ſpecies, Man, confined o a ſew racem like that of 
uber. ſperigſes, Tbe two other claſſes of men fit only, to be govern- 
V, but in different ways,——Ne education can make, men fit to govern, 
. . who by nature are not qualified — How it was firſt diſcowered that 
N men by nature were ſo qualified :=It was by the lool, \the. figure, 

and the ſize —In this way men were dißingu iſhed in the herds ;— 


h and Hill more in the focieties formed of families, —of theſe were the | 


ff founders of States and Rulers, —This proved by the example 
of the firſt States of Creece.— No States could buve been conflitut- 
8 00 * Juch men. . de N pte of fech men by Homer — — 
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Of the heroic Kings in Greece. Tbeſe not Demons, like the fir 
Egyptian Kings, but mere men that came from Crete or Egypt.— 
Of the heroic form of Government,—of the qualifications neceſſary 
for the governor of uch a flate. — The ſame form of Government: 
among the Indians of North America. Obſervations upon the ne- 
ceſſity of eloquence for carrying on a free Government. — The antient 
" heroic Kings excelled in that art,—The account of theſe Kings giv- 
en by Homer, an important part in the hiftory of man, — They were 
© the nobleft race of men that ever exifted,—No exaggeration by Ho- 
mer in-their charafters and manners ;—all thoſe heroes of noble 
"birth, —The value of horſes depends upon their birth. — No diſtinc- 
tion betwixt men and horſes in that reſpect.— ix later times, the diſ- 
tin tm of birth" obſerved, particularly among the Athenians and 
* the Ronians.——The bad conſequences of the neg ler? of that diflinc- 
tion, particularly among the Romans.—The ſame di Mink ion of birth 
ober ved in modern times, particularly in the Kin ights of Malta.— 
No diſtinction races of men now, as there was A the heroic times. 
be degeneracy of i be beſ rates of men by impure mixtures, and 
N an improper education and manner ef life, — Example of one Be- 
roio fact being preſerved by living in'a proper way.—The' Govern- 
ment in Rome under the Kings, the ſame with the beroical Govern- 
ment. — Better under one Ki ing than two Conſuls. —Of the deſect of 
\ the bereic Governments in giving ho much power. to the people.— 
The conſequence of that in Athens and in Rome.—Another objection 
o this heroical Government is, that it was not fitted" for the im- 
 -provement of arts rig beſe * ls in the Go- 
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I* 5 . chapter 1 have ſpoken at great length of the Re- 
I ligion of the Egyptians. I am now to ſpeak of their Govern- 
ment; and I hope to be able to ſhow, that they were not only a 
molt ING props but the beſt n that we have ever heard 
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of. But, before I come to treat of their government in particu- 
lar, I will fay ſomething of government in general, and explain the 
principles * which I * all you ene muſt be und- 
el | | 


I is wa chat eee civil ſociety, and hk man, of 
bk ſolitary and gregarious animal, a Political animal; and fo enables 
him to invent and cultivate ſciences, by which only he can in this 
life make any progreſs in recovering from bis fallen eſtate. With- 
out the uſe of arts and ſciences to a certain degree, I have ſhown 
both from reaſon und fads that men could not have had even the 
idea of a God, nor indeed of any intellectual being“: For it is only 
by the ſtudy of ourſelves, and of our owỹn minds, of which men in 
the mere natural. ſtate, or in the firſt ages of ſociety, have not the ca · 
pacity, chat we can know what intelligence is. But if we could | 
ſuppoſe that men without arts or ſciences might be religious, even 
religion without government could not make men happy; for it ia 
government that muſt guide and direct the exerciſes of religion, 
which, if not properly guided and directed, may produce, and often 
have produced, great miſchief. in a nation. Government, therefore, 
is of abſolute neceſſity in the civiliſed life; and a good ſyſtem of go- 
vernment is the greateſt diſcovery of ſcience and philoſophy, as well 
as the moſt uſeful, that ever was made by man. And I think. I ſhall 
be able to ſhow, that it was firſt diſcovered in Egypt. This 
I may be ſaid to baye proved already, as 1 have ſhown. that ſo 
many arts and. ſciences were invented in Egypt, which could-not have 
been without a regular form of polity; and one particularly calculat- 
ed for the invention and cultivation of arts and ſciences. As govern- 
ment is a moſt important part of. the hiſtory. of man, I will here 
explain the nature of it, and give ſome account of the. firſt govern - 
ments among men, and of * reren 0 of them 00 one ſtate to 
another. | 
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That men. before they were eiviliſed, lived in herds, va copulat- 
ed promiſcubuſly Hike eattle, 1 think l have proved by facts both anti- 
ent and modern, that can not be controverted v. And I think from 
reaſon and principles, ſetting aſide facts, it is evident that an animal, 
who had not yet the /, but only the capacity, of intellect, ſhould 


of prey. But this life muſt have produced much diſorder among 
animals of ſo many paſſions and appetites as men. It was therefore 
very natural, that ſome ſhould ſeparate from the herd, taking witk 
them one or more females and their children. Aud thus was con- 
ſtirutet ie family: ſociety, in which I believe meh lived for ſeveral 


. ages before &vil ſociety was conſtituted. In this way the families of 


Abraham and Lot lived in the plains of "Aſia. In the ſame way 


Homer tells us, that the Cyclops lived in Sicily; erery mad, as he 


_ Gays, governing his on wife and children: Aad ia the fame way 
de pesple or Chin live at this day f; and like wife a e. at'a 
. preat diftatice from 1 7 2 ann. ji RN 
by 1 
7 ker Seuche faiilies Would, Ke i thing on hy 
joint work, and of providing for the Ho neu of Rfe, or from ſome 
other motive of convenience, unite together and form a little ſtate, 
muſt think in proceſs of time neceſfurliy have happened; and, 'as 
Chatleveis tells us, did actually bappen in| North America, where 
the firſt ſlates, he ſays, were formed by the Union of three families. 
Nose Mies would naturally Join the few. that had firſt aff6ciated! 
and for the fame reaſons: "And thus at laſt a great number of fami- 
wy -would 'be affociated, hen en Kare nd a. aer polity, and 
rg K e! ia nn ! in | 50 1 * 
ver er Oi of Lhoguage, Book ee F mio hann pi. hom 
de, be Lecce ME: * T1 O AVIS HEY iner: 


4 This fat” 1 habe learned $68 a book, HOY the uſe from the King's 
Library in London, entitled, Memoire fur des Samorides er Lapoins,” written by a 
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form of government of abſolute neceſſity, And thus did Govern» 
ment firſt begin, of which I am now to explain the nature. 


In all governments there muſt neceſſarily be two orders of men, 
the governors and the governed; which muſt be diſtinguiſhed from 
one another. And the firſt thing to be conſidered is, who are by. 
nature fit to govern; and who on the other hand are only fit to be 
governed: I ſay by nature; for nature muſt take the lead in all the 
arts of life, and as much or more, I think, in the great art of go- 
vernment, than in any other. And I think the Greek philoſophers, 
in what they have written upon government, have ſaid much too 
little of nature, but ſo much of education, as one ſhould believe they 
thought that education alone could fit men to be good governors or 
good ſubjects. But though I hold it to be abſolutely neceſſary for 
both theſe purpoſes, nature muſt do her part, and lay the founda- 
tion, without which the beſt education can avail but little. 

That men are different by nature, as well as by education, I think 
it is impoſſible to deny. We muſt therefore begin this inquiry, by. 
conſidering the nature of man, and try to diſcover of what kind thoſe 
men are, that by nature are deſtined to govern or to be governed. 
And here an antient Greek poet, I mean Heſiod, has given us a di- 
viſion of men, the beſt, I think, that ever was made with reſpect to 
government, Some men, ſays he, are capable of giving good ad- 
vice; others, though they cannot give good advice, will take it: 
But there is a third kind, who neither can give good advice, nor 
will take it when given by others; and theſe, ſays be, are uſeleſs 
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That there is a diflerence of natural parts among men, and that 
all men by nature are not fit for all things (for, non omnia poſſumus 
omnes, as the poet ſays,) is what I think undeniable, _ And it is equal - 
ly certain, that of the firſt and ſuperior claſs of men, mentioned by 
Heſiod, the governors are by God and nature deſtined to be, Theſe 
muſt in all countries be very few in number; for it is with men as 
with other animals, the excellency of the ſpecies is confined to a 
few individuals, and their race. And if it were otherwiſe, man would 
be an exception to a rule, which we-find to hold univerſally, among 
the animals that we are beſt acquainted with, and whoſe nature we 
have ſtudied, ſuch as horſes, oxen, and dogs. The ſecond claſs of men 


is more numerous; and theſe are the men who are capable of being 


governed as free men, that is, not by terror or compulſion, but by 
perſuaſion, being able to judge of what is right or wrong when it 


is ſet before them. But the third claſs, is the moſt numerous of 
all in every-nation ; and they muſt be governed by fear and dread | 


of puniſhment, that is like ſlaves; and as they are ſo numerous in 
every country, it is for this reaſon - Ariſtotle has ſaid, that a great 


part of mankind are by nature doomed to be ſlaves; and that, there- 
fore, there is nothing contrary to nature in the Nate of ſlavery®: And 
I. will add chat thege-is many a man, who could bardly have a worſe 
maſter han himſelf. Thus it appears, that Heſiod's way of claſſing 
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thoſe who are fit to be governed as free men, that is, ee 
and alſo thoſe who muſt be governed as ſlaves. 


There is another thing to be obſerved concerning the nature of 
man, which, I am perſuaded, Hefiod knew, though he has not told 
it ; that the qualities of mind as well as of body deſcend to the race. - 
And in this reſpect, too, man reſembles other animals, and particu- 
larly the horſe, whoſe blood is known by his lots ay Yen a8 by 
Py wer er movements. | 


iy PPP PT JEAN the data of 
excellence is the great art of government,. as well as in other arts; 
and that no education can make a man fit to goyern, who is not by 
God and nature deſtined for that office: And it only remains to be 
inquired, how we are to diſcover this deſtination, That men by go- 
verning, will ſhow themſelves fit to govern, there is no doubt. But 
the queſtion is, by what marks they were firſt diſtinguiſhed, and al- 
lowed to govern. And | ſay that the character of a governing man 
is as eaſily to be diſcerned its the features of a man, his lock, 
his voice, and the movements of his body, as blood is in 'a Fe 1 
horſe, by his lock and movements: Nor do I think that there is 1 
any defignation of character ſo marked in us, as that of a governing Babe 
man. Theſe marks that I have mentloned, joined” with a' ſupetior | 
dae and figure, make what Euripides calls the uber 'akio, evgwrrider, 
wennn 


te was in this. why, this; beneidet ai wwe Ange 
ed among herds of ſavages; fot that men lived in herds before they 
were formed into civil ſocieties, and what may be called nations, is, 
as 1 have ſaid ®, evident, both from fact and hiſtory, and from the 


reaſon of the thing: Now. 1 1 pos among theſe herds, men who 
Fuge 176. of this Vol. Nals 
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were by nature deſtined to govern, would be diſtinguiſhed by the 
marks above mentioned from the reſt of the herd, and followed and 
- admired; and they would be much more ſo, when families joined to- 
gether to form ſtates. And if, beſides their ſuperiority of figure, they | 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in ſight and in council, and invented or car- 
ried- to greater perfection ſome of the neceſſary arts of life, they 
would become chiefs and rulers, and form nations, to which they 
a would give their names. And this I hold to have been the origin ot 
the firſt governments among the Greeks, where ſuch men as Dorus, 
#olus, Ion, and Hellen, formed the nations Dorians, Zolians, Io- 
nians, and Hellens; and in like manner in Aſia Dardanus and Tros 
formed the ſtate of n and ved their names to the un. 
Wichout . Siſtinguilhed! oy: avture, 1 4 not think that fuck 
Rates, as I have mentioned, could have been conſtituted in Greece, 
© | nor indeed in any other country; for it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that 
ſavages, who: had by nature-no ſuperierity one above another, would 
aſſemble together, form a plan of polity, and chuſe kings or gover- 
nors: am perſuaded, therefore, that in every country, when polity 
firſt began, providence ſo ordered things, that men ſhould have the 
8 aſſiſtance either of Beings ſuperior to men, ſuch as the Dæmons in 
* Egypt were, (which country, as it was, intended to be the parent 
Thi country of all arts and ſciences, appears to have been particularly fa- 
voured by heaven, ) or of men much ſuperivr to other men, and who 
were by God and nature deſtined 'to govern their fellow creatures. 
And this I hold to have been the origin of all nobility, and of the 
amen en «GE: RG Homer has ld," 
| IF CUE "OY Wee a raph cnn DR 
—_— . And this leads me to ſpeak of thoſe heroic Kings af Greece, who 
G | | fought at Troy, to whom Homer ſo property * theſe CS: and 
| * 
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of the form of polity in thoſe ſtates, which they governed. They 
pretended to be ſomething more than men, 

— , et ee, 
as Homer calls them, being the Sons, as they ſaid, of Gods. But 
the Gods of Greece, as I have obſerved elſewhere, were not even 
Dzmons, but mere mortal men, who came to Greece from Crete ®, 
but originally, I am perſuaded, from Egypt, from which Greece got 
its arts, and a great part' of its inhabitants. The Arcadians, who 
were the moſt antient people in Greece, and called themſelves ægori- 
Nn, that is more antient than the moon, were a colony from Egypt; 
and fo were the Athenians the firſt people in Greece f. And Hero- 
dotus has told us, that the leaders of the Dorians, a moſt antient 
tribe in Greece, were all from Egypt: And one of them Hercules, 
of whom they made a God, was originally an Egyptian, as the fame 
author er us, both by the father and mother. 
The governments in thoſe ſtates of Greece, where thoſe heroes 
ruled, were, I think, perfect models of what may be called a 
free government; for the kings there had for their council the el- 
derly men of the ſtate, which was what they called the fGovxy yegor 
roy, With them the Kings deliberated : And what was determined, 
was reported by the King to a general aſſembly of the people. 
that it was no law till it had their approbation and that was obtain - 
ed by the King haranguing them: So that they were perſuaded 
before they ated. And for that reaſon it was neceſſary that the 
Kings ſhould excel not only in council and in fight, as Homer ſays, 
ut i in eloquence. And accordingly Phoenix taught Achilles, 


et rare: rg. pr be | = 
„ Dicd. Lb. g. cap. 17 | | 
| + See what I have ſaid upon the. ſubject of the Atheaians- and Arcadians, being 
Egyptian colonies, in Vol. I. of Orig. of Lang, ad. edit. p. 636: wager ee. And. 


in Vol. V. p. 107. 
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A . plan of education deſeribed in very fe words. 80 
that the Kings in theſe heroic governments, were not only by their 
birth ſuperior to other men, but by their education, This ſame he- 
roic form of government is at this day the government among the 

Indians in North America; for they are governed by hereditary 
chiefs, and a council of their Sachems or elderly men. And what 
the chief and this council determine, is propoſed to a general aſſem- 
bly of the warriors. for their approbation by the chief,, who ha- 
rangues them, and who, therefore, like the Greek heroic Kings, 
muſt excel in eloquence, as well as in council and in fight. And 
accordingly it is well known, that a chief can arne or 


nn. if he cannot ſpeak. 


And this ſhows the excellency of the art of eloquence, bn which 
| alone a free government can be carried-on; For in private conver- 
ſation men may be convinced by queſtion and anſwer; in the man- 
ner of the Socratic dialogue, the moſt inſtructive of all converſation ; 
but converſation and public ſpeaking, are two things quite different; 
for, in the aſſembly of the people, the only method of perſuaſion is 
by haranguing, when the ears of the people muſt be filled and | 
pleaſed, as well as their underſtandings informed ; ſo that the ſound 
in eloquence muſt be ſtudied as well as the ſenſe. And of action, 
which- 1s the principal quality of an "orator, the chief part is the 
management of the voice; joined, however, to that, there muſt be 
the look and the geſture of the body; and a certain dignity in the 
whole appearance of the man. Oratory, therefore, requires not only 
great talents of mind, but advantages of perſon, ſuch as none other 
of the fine arts requires, ſo that it is the moſt eminent and moſt 
dignified of all arts, and I think is not improperly honoured by Ci- 
cero with the appellation of Regina artium. And I have no doubt 
but that thoſe antient heroic Kings, who were ſuperior men, both 
in mind and wag] were * great orators, 237 the greateſt 
5 | that 
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that ever exiſted ; and, accordingly, Homer has put into their 
mouths, as I have elſewhere obſerved *, ſome of the 1 0 en 
that ever were made. | 


The account which Homer in his Iliad has given us of thoſe he- 
roic governments, is a very important part of the hiſtory of man; 
For I do not think, that ever ſuch men exiſted ſo eminent in council 
and in fight, in eloquence, public ſpirit, private friendſhip. and 
hoſpitality, Whatever liberties Homer may have taken with facts, 
and I think there can be no doubt that he has added and taken a- 
way circumſtances, and altered the order and arrangement of them, 
that he might give to his fable that unity and that ideal beauty 
without which no work of art can be perfect. But, as to the cha- 
racers and manners, I have not the leaſt doubt, that he has given 
them truly and faithfully, and at the ſame time minutely and circum- 
ſtantially. He has deſcribed the Greek heroes, not only as very 
great but very amiable men. So that I do not wonder, that Horace, 
though he lived in what is commonly thought a very fine age, 
Sag is es e , dür OR An 
los utimam inter 
" Heroas natum tellus me prima tuliſſet + 
There are, I know, who think that Homer has exaggerated much in 
this matter, and that, upon the whole, thoſe Greek heroes were. 
men ſuch as we, or very little different. But if he had aſcribed the 
actions, he makes thoſe heroes perform, to men ſuch as we, I ſhould. 
have thought the lliad a mock. heroic poem, like the battle of frogs 
and mice. 1. | | 


— 


though not Gods, nor even Demons, like the firſt Kings of Egypt. | 
Fr A WU , of men who 
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founded ſtates or performed any great action, that were not deſcend- 
ed of noble parents. Among us at this day, no horſe is eſteemed 
chat is not of a good race; and no reaſon can be given why there 
ſhould not be blood in men as well as in horſes and other animals“; 
for if it were otherwiſe, it would be a ſingularity in our ſpecies, ſuch 
as cannot be preſumed. Homer geneologiſes his heroes as accurately 
as we do our horſes; or even, as fhe Arabians do theirs, who record 
the geneologies of their noble horſes as carefully as we in Scotland 
record the rights to our lands; and ſome of theſe geneologies are carri- 
ed back 2000 years: I ſay their noble horſes; for we are not to ima- 
gine that all the horſes of Arabia are of equal value: For there are 
there, as well as among us, vulgar horſes of no eſtimation, But 
not only in the heroic age was birth in ſuch eſtimation, but alſo in 
later times, Among the Athenians there were the corargida,, that 
is, men of noble families, who were highly reſpected till the go- 
verament became quite democratical: and then almoſt all the offices 
of State, all of them as far as I remember, except that of General 
or Admiral, were diſpoſed of by lot among the people, withour the 
leaſt regard to birth, education, or fortune. Among the Romans in 
the firſt ages of their ſtate, the men of birth made a diſtinct order or 
claſs of men quite different from the Plebeians or vulgar men; and they 


* diſcharged the great offices of ſtate. And neon race was kept 


. | 
Eſt in juvencis, eſt in equis patrum 

Virtus; nec imbellem feroces 
| | Horat. Lib, 4. Od. 4 

By which it would fem, Horace thought that there was is great, or nearly ns es, 
a difference betwixt races of the ſame ſpecies, as betwixt different ſpecieſes of animals 
of the fame genus, To this authority from Horace, may be added the authority of 
Ariſtotle, who has defined nobility to be gh rev yur: And indeed the very name 
given it in Greek of wy implies that. It is, therefore, evident that Ariſtotle, as 
well as Horace, thought that nobility was not a thing merely of inflitution, as ſome 
people now. a- days believe it to be, but that it had a foundation in nature, 
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pure, and unmixed with the Plebeians: Betwixt whom and the Pa- 
tricians, intermarriages were prohibited by the laws of the XII. 
Tables; and the repealing of that law, and admitting the Plebeians to 
the great offices of State, ſuch as that of Conſul or Dictator, was, 
in my opinion, one of the chief cauſes of the ruin of their State, 
The firſt Plebeian Conſul was taken priſoner, he and his army, by 
the enemy ; and another Plebeian Conſul, Terentius. Varro, loſt 
the battle of Canne, which brought the Romans to the brink of 


tuin“. 


In modern times, birth was alſo much reſpected, particularly in 
the military orders of knighthood, ſuch as the order of Malta, into 
which no man at this day can be admitted, who cannot prove his 
noble deſcent for fix generations on both ſides, And the practice 
of any mean trade, or money making art, does even, in theſe days, 
degrade a man of the higheſt birth ſo much, that he cannot be a 
Kal of en though ever ſo nobly born. 


But l do not think that, in the degenerate ſtate of man in modern 
times, there ever was ſuch nobility, even among our Kings, as that 
of thoſe antient heroic Kings, or of the Kings of Sparta in later 
times, who were deſcended of Hercules. They were truly jure 
Divino Kings, deſtined by God and nature to govern their fellow 
creatures, ſuch as Homer has mentioned in the paſſage above quoted. 
But the beſt blood may be corrupted by impure mixtures, which 
muſt happen very frequently, in countries where money is ſo much 


valued as it is at preſent in all the nations of Europe ; or it may 


be debaſed by the education of the youth in vicious preatunes, or 
Vox. IV. 155 „ in 


* See upon this ſubject, Vol. V. of the Orig. of Lang. p. 199. and following, 


| + There is an old Greck poet who ſays, that waver was ve, Which ſhows that 
even in antient times thoſe impure mixtures, for the ſake df were Known, © 
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in foth and jndalence, without theſe manly exerciſes, of vn 
and contention, practiſed by the Greeks, which, as Ariſtotle has 
- obſerved, give vigour to the mind as well as ſtrength to the body. 
It was ſuch an education under the diſcipline of Lycurgus, which 
preſerved ſo long that heroic race of Kings in Sparta, the laſt of 
-whom died gloriouſly in battle, as Diodorus Siculus informs us. 

The form of government of Rome, under the Kings, was the 
fame, or nearly the ſame, as the heroic government: For it was a 
government by a King and a Senate, or gon yicorrar, with the con- 
currence and-approbation of the people, afſembled, and perſuaded of 
the juſtice and expediency of the meaſure by the ſpeeches of the leads 
ing men : And. I hold, that the government under one King was 
much better than the government under two Conſuls: For, how 
ever government may be divided ia the ordinary. management of 
affairs, and in times of peace and tranquillity, in all extraordinary 
emergencies, when the ſafety of the ſtate is in danger, recourſe muſt 
be had to the government of one man; which undoubtedly is the 
beſt of all governments, when that man is what he ought to be. 
And accordingly the Roman commonwealth was not nine years old,, 
before they were. obliged. to have moor to a Dictator *. 


The heroic 3 with. all: the” advantages i it had, was liable 
to one defect, in common with all. government in which the people 
have any ſhare. And that was faction and oppoſition to the govern» 
ment of the beſt men. This evil is very little felt while the people 
continue virtuous. But, when. they become degenerate and corrupt, 
it produces a great deal of - miſchief, Even as early as the time of 
the Trojan war, while the Greeks were yet a virtuous people, there 
was a Demagogue among them, called Therſites, whoſe delight it 
was to rail at the ruling men, ſuch as Agamemnon and Ulyſſes, 
from 2 no doubt of their ſuperior merit, and becauſe he thought, 


and 
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and I am perſuaded he was not miſtaken, that he was deſpiſed by them. 
This Demagogue was treated by Ulyſſes, as he deſerved to be; that is 
He was beaten by him; and there are many Demagogues, in modern 
times, who deſerve to be no better uſed. But in latter times, when 
the people were corrupted by wealth and luxury, the number of 
them increaſed prodigiouſly. And when the people came to have 
the whole power of the ſtate in their hands, which was the caſe of 
Athens in later times, thoſe Demagogues flattered the people, and 
made them do tome as bad things as ever tyrants were perſuaded to 
do by their courtiers. And in Rome, when the government there be- 
came democratical, the ſtate was rent to pieces by factions, pro- 
ſcriptions, and civil wars, and at laſt ended, as Democracies com- 
monly do, in a moſt violent tyranny. 


But another very capital defect in theſe heroic governments, 
was, that no arts or ſciences of any value could be invented or cul- 
tivated in them, So that however good the government might be, 
while the people remained virtuous, it was only fit for a people 

practiſing arms and agriculture, and other neceſſary arts of life, 
which was the caſe of the people of Greece at the time of the Tro- 
jan war, and of the Romans in the early ages of their ſtate, But 
the chief end of the political life, is to improve the human intelle& 
by arts and ſciences, and ſo carry men on in that progreſs, which 
by God and nature they are deſtined to go through, in order to re- 
cover that ſtate of bleſs from which they had fallen. | 


That theſe defects were remedied in the Egyptian government, 
I will ſhow in the ſequel. But, before T come to ſpeak of that go- 
vernment, I think it will be proper to make ſome obſervations more 
upon government in general; for as it is by goverament that man 
is made a political animal, and ſo is enabled to go on in that pro- 
greſs; which God and nature have deſtined he. ſhould make in this 
Iffe, it is a matter of the greateſt importance in the hiſtory of man, 
| Aa 2 CHAP. 
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| The queſtion to be conſidered is, which is the beſt form of government 
among men. That the democratical is the worſt, the author ſup- 
poſes in the preceding chapter, —That it is fo, proved a priori, 
from the nature of man and. of government :—Proved alſo by fat 
and experience,—particularly by the example of the Athenians, 
a people, the clevereſt that perhaps ever exiſted; yet they could 
not govern themſelves. Nben they ceaſed to be governed by the 
laws which Solon gave them, or by eminent men, that got the lead 
among them, their affairs went into the greateſt diſorder, and their 
State was ruined. — Their ſeizing the public. money, and applying 
= to their maintainance and pleaſures, one of the chief cauſes of their 
ruin. Tbis made them live an indolent and pleaſurable life, which: 
| made zudem unfit for the great wars, wherem they engaged—of 
their loſſes in the Peloponeſian war, —which had like to have ended 
in the total defirution of their city. — By the peace which they were 
forced to make, they were ſubjefted to'thirty tyrants, —One chief 
; reaſon of their ill fucceſs in the war, wat their ſuſpicion of all the. 
men of eminence among them, —which- made them practice that ex- 
traordinary form of proceſs called Oftraciſm,— Example of that in 
the cafe of Ariflides.—They might perhaps have taken Syracuſe, if 
. they bad not recalled Alcibiades from that expedition. —Their rea- 
on for recalling him, a moſt frivolous one.— The adminiſtration of 


 _ their affairs at Rome in ſome inſtances accompanied with the great= 


| ft injuflice,—an example of this in the condemnation and execution 
of fourteen of their ſea commanders, who had obtained for them a 


nal e heir democratical form of government corrupted 
em! | ; tbeir 
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their manners, —and made them a people quite different from their 
anceflors.—Their government a moſt compleat democracy, where 
Liberty and Equality were in the higheſt perfection. — Mo other ex- 
- ample neceſſary to prove how bad a government democracy is, than 
. the example of France before our eyes; — more folly, madneſs, and 
crimes, committed under that government by the French, than there 
is any example of in any other nation in the ſame ſhort ſpace of time, 
— Monarchy the beſt form of government.—lt is the government of 
the Univerſe, and the firſt government among men—/o much found- 
ed in nature, that it takes place occaſſonally even in conſtitutions of 
which it it no part, —as in the caſe of the Dictator among the 
Roman. O the perpetual Dictator in Rome, and then of their 
Emperors.— One eſſential difference betwixt the democratical and 
- monarchical governments, that the democratical never can be a good 
government, but the monarchical, though not reſtrained by laws, may 
be a good government ;—two chances for that, if the King be a 
good King, or his Minifter a good Minifler—The particular hap- 
- pineſs of Britain is to have both good. Not hing can make men de- 
- ferous of a change of ſuch a government, but the infection of the 
French madneſs ; proper means uſed to prevent that. 


HE chief thing to be conſidered in government is, which of 

all the various forms of it that have been uſed by men, is the 
beſt. From what I have ſaid in the preceding chapter, the reader 
will ſuppoſe that I think the demoeratical form is the worſt: And 
indeed Lam ſo much of that opinion, that I hold it to be impoſſible, 
by the nature of things, that a democracy ſhould be a good govern- 
ment, or even that it ſhould not be the worſt that has been uſed by 
men. That there have been virtzous people, and that a good go - 
verument, and good inflitutions with proper education may make 
them e is no nenn | But that there ſhould be a 
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ſe people, is by the nature of things impoſſible, unleſs we are to 
reje& that diviſion of men made by Heſiod, and maintain that all 
men are fit to give good council, or at leaſt to take it when given 
by others. I, therefore, hold that what government is carried on 
by the whole people, without diſtinction of birth, rank, education, 
or fortune, whether it be carried on by every individual in perſon, 
or by deputies or delegates choſen by them, is of neceſſity a bad 
government, and the worſt of all governments, in which their can be 
neither virtue nor wiſdom, A propoſition which is not only ſup - 
ported by theory, but by facts, and the experience of all ages. 
The Athenians were certainly a moſt ingenious people: Nor do 
I believe that there ever exiſted a people more acute, and of better 
natural parts, and theſe too improved by the culture of arts and 
ſciences. They were alſo a noble, high minded people: Nor was 
there ever a nation which acted ſo generous, and ſo diſintereſted a 
part as they did, when Xerxes invaded Greece with the greateſt 
force, both by ſea and land, that, I believe, was ever collected to- 
gether : | By which they not only ſaved Greece, but all thoſe arts 
and ſciences which we have got from the Greeks, and which are 
all that we now have “. But even they could not govern them- 
ſelves. While they were contented with the conſtitution which 
Solon had given them, who had been in Egypt, and had.no doubt 
ſtudied government there, as well as other arts and ſciences, they 
went on well enough; though the government he gave them, he 
ſaid, was not the beſt he could have given them, but the beſt they 
would receive, And even after they had made their government 
quite popular, while their councils were directed by a Themiſtocles, 
a Petieles, or an Alcibiades, their affairs were. proſperous, and they 
were the leading people in Greece, But when their counſellors 


were 


-® ee hat I have further (aid, at. conſiderable length, in praiſe of the Athenians, | 
Vol. VI. of Orig. of Lang. Book V. Chap. 2, P. 344- and following, © | | 
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were Demagogues, who flattered them as much as ever King was 
flattered by his conrtiers, aſking them frequently what they would 
have, and what they ſhould do to pleaſe them *, their affairs went 


mto the greateſt diſorder, and ended at laſt in the ruin of their 
flate. . 


4 


One of the chief cauſes of their ruin, was their ſeizing upon the 
revenues of their ſtate, which, we are told, was greater than all the 
revenues of the other ſtates of Greece put together. And this 
money they laid out upon their living, and their pleaſures, particu- 
larly the pleaſure of their theatre: So that there was nothing left 
for defraying the public ſervice, except, firfl, the contributions of 
the richer citizens, called '#:oPoga, a very unequal and arbitary aſ- 
ſeſment ; and /econdly, what they called Aurovgy:izs, or public ſer- 
vices, which were alſo a burthen upon the richer- ſort, ſuch as the 
fitting out of ſhips of 'war, which was a great part of the expence 
of their ſtate: And even the rich they made contribute to their 
pleaſures, by defraying the expence of the choruſes of their tragedy 
and comedy, which contribution they called xogny4e f. 


By theſe means, the Athenians led an eaſy, indolent, and pleaſure- 
able life; ſuch as made them very unfit for any great undertakings. 
But their vanity, flattered by their Demagogues, made them en- 
gage in the moſt dangerous enterpriſes, by which they ſuffered 
greater calamities, in a ſhorter time, than almoſt any people we 
read of. Of theſe Iſocrates, in his oration, De Pace, has given 
a catalogue 4 beginning with the loſs of 300 gallies in Egypt 
with all their'crews, in a fooliſh expedition they undertook to that | 
country, in order to ſupport the rebellion of the Egyptians againſt 


the 
Vol. VI. of Orig. of Lang, Book 5. Chap. 2. p. 366. 
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the King of Perſia, In ſuch another expedition to Cyprus, they 
loſt 150 gallies, They carried their arms even as far as the Euxine 
ſea, where they loſt, of themſelves and allies, 10,000 men; and, in 
the Helleſpont, Lyſander deſtroyed 200 of their gallies: But the 
moſt extraordinary inſtance of their folly and madne/7, as I think 
it ſhould rather be called, of this people, was their expedition a- 
gainſt Sicily, which happened towards the end of the Peloponeſian 
war, a moſt dangerous war, which the Athenians carried on againſt 
the Lacedaemonians and all their allies in Peloponeſus, and which 
laſted 27 years. When they undertook this expedition to Sicily, 
the Lacedaemonians were in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable part of 
their country, and almoſt at the gates of their city, Yet, even in 
that ſituation, they thought of nothing leſs than the conqueſt of 
Sicily, for which purpoſe they fitted out a very great fleet and army, 


with which they inveſted Syracuſe, though they never had received 


the leaſt injury from the Syracuſans, But they were informed that 
| they had a very fine territory round their city, which they propoſ- 
ed to divide among their citizens. In this expedition they loſt no 
leſs-than 300 ſhips of war and 40,000 men, And their loſs was ſo 
compleat, that there was not a ſingle man left to _—_ the n news to 
| Athens © | | 

| After ſuch loſſes, it was no i ib they concluded fo ill the 
Peloponeſian war, which had like to have ended in the abſolute deſ- 
truction of their city, and making a ſheep park of Attica, This, 
we are told, was under deliberation among the Spartans and their 
allies, But inſtead of that, they obliged them to ſubmit to the go- 
vernment of 30 tyrants, whom the Spartans named, 


| 0 ſuch a ſeries of bad 08 under their W wm 
ment, the people were reduced to want even the neceſſaries of life, 
| ; 4 * 
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as Iſocrates tells us in the end of his Arvepagitiens He there ſays 
a thing, that I ſhould not have believed but upon the faith of a 
cotemporary author of ſuch reputation, that there were citizens 
then in Athens, who went about afking charity from thoſe they 
met in the ſtreets, to the diſgrace, as he very properly adds, of the 
city. Till I read that, I did not believe that any antient ſtate was 
ever ſunk to ſuch a degree of miſery and infamy. 


One reaſon, among others, of ſuch ill ſucceſs in their wars, was 
their jealouſy of all their men of eminence, and their ſuſpicion that 
they aſpired to the government of the ſtate, and to put an end to their 
democracy. And, accordingly, Xenophon, in the accounts that he 
has given of their polity, tells us, that they were the declared ene- 
mies of all men of great eminence among them. And they had a 
form of proceeding, moſt extraordinary, againſt ſuch men, which 
they called Offraci/m; whereby, without accuſation or trial, wm 
baniſhed them for 10 years. | 


In this way, as Cornelius Nepos has informed us, they treated 
Miltiades, who had gained for them the famous battle of Marathon, 
where 10,000 Athenians defeated 100,000 Perſians; and which: 
may be ſaid to have been the prelude to all the victories the 
Greeks afterwards obtained over the Perſſans, who, till that time, 
were reckoned invincible ; ſo that, even at the battle of Platzz, the 

Spartans dreaded them ſo much, that they yielded the poſt” of ho- 
nour to the Athenians, in order that / hey might encounter the Per- 
' fians, And yet this Miltiades they condemned to pay a fine, that 
he was not able to pay: And ſo the deliverer of Athens and of 
Greece died in a jail; And what aggravated their cruelty execedingly. 
was, that Miltiades had never ſhown the leaſt of the 'diſpolition 
of a tyrant, but go the contrary, the greateſt” humanity, courteſy, 
and affability, in His whole life and conduct. Bur, ſays our author, 
Vor. IV. * "Wb. Populus 
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Populus maluit cum innoxium plecti, quam fe diutius efſe in timore, 
His ſon Cimon, for the ſame debt, was kept in priſon; and could 
not have got out of it, if he had not ſold his ſiſter and wife, Elpinice, 
to a rich man, who was able to pay the debt: But ſhe was fold with 
her oven conſent; for ſhe. had more generoſity than the people of 
Athens, and declared that ſhe would not ſuffer the ſon of Miltiades 
to die in jail, as his father had done. After he was in this manner 
releaſed, he obtained for the people the moſt ſignal victories, both 
by ſea and land. And, as they were then overburdened with their 
numbers. he led a colony of 10,000 of them into Thrace; and hav- 
mg defeated the Barbarians there, founded a great city, well known, 
in after times, by the name of Amphipolis. For all this he was re- 
warded, by the people, with the oſtraciſm, though, as Cornelius Ne- 
pos, from whom I have taken this account of him, informs ,us, he 
Was A man of the moſt ſingular  beneyolence and liberality that 
perhaps ever exiſted, and at the ſame time lived in the moſt ſplen 
Aid, as well as the moſt hoſpitable, manner, This it is likely was 
one thing, among others, which provoked that malignant and in. 


ö een el him. Ge 40 * i; | +444 


mr he ame. way hes treated Themiſtocles, er | Gaviour 

by tiny and who perhaps was the greateſt man both in war tho 
in peace, in council and in action, 4 they ever had. lt 
was to his advice, to leave their city, and to betake themſelves to 

their ſhips, or wooden walls, as the Oracle called them, that they 

and all the Greeks owed their ae. when invaded by Xerxes. 
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| In the ſame way they treated, not only men "af great abilities, but 
Tl of the greateſt virtues, ſuch. as Ariſtides, who had ſuch, a reputation 
integrity and juſtice in bis dealings, that he was ſurnamed the 
| Juſt. But he too was oftraciſed, for no 1 ws reaſon, than this ſur- 
os as Gi who voted for his exile, told himſelf. do not, (lays 
3 „ . "IF 34.54 he, 
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© he), know the man; but I think no man is entitled to be diſtinguiſh- 
© ed by ſuch an epithet”, Their expedition againſt Syracuſe, mad as 
it was, might have ſucceeded, if they had continued Alcibiades in 
the command of the forces, which they ſent to Sicily; but, inſtead 
of that, they recalled him to ſtand trial for à ctime, which I 
think it is impoſſible he could have been guilty of, that of disfi- 
guring, in one night, all the ſtatues of Hermes, in Athens; ma- 
ny of which ſtatues were copied from Alcibiades himſelf, who 
was as eminent for the beauty of his perſon, as for the quali- 
ties of his mind. Such a crime, I think, was more likely to have 
been committed by ſome who envied and hated Aleibiades, but 
who endeavoured to perſuade the people that he was the author 
„ dF will mention only one other act of theirs, of the greateſt 
ingratitude, more violent and unjuſt, than any L have hitherto men- 
tioned, or than I believe was ever committed by any tyrant, It 
was condemning to death by one vote, and executing, five of their 
naval commanders, who had obtained for them a noble victory in 
the greateſt ſea fight that ever was between Greeks and Greeks; 
becauſe they had left unburied thoſe of the Athenians, who were 
loſt in that battle, and had periſhed in the fea, when they were 
prevented by a violent ſtorm from recovering their bodies, and giv- 
ing them burial. Upon this Diodorus Siculus has pronounced the 
cenſure, that I think it deſerved, treating the people as mad, who 
could inflict ſuch a puniſhment upon men who- not only had com- 
' mitted no crime, but were worthy of the higheſt praiſe and great» 
' eſt honours. Diodorus ſays, that it was the Demagogues who 
incited them to this act of violence and "injuſtice. But it would 
not have been in the power of the Demagogues to have done this, 
if they had not been poſſeſſed of that ſpirit of envy, jealouſy; and 
ſuſpicion, which made them the enemies of men, who Gn _—_ . 
guiſhed themſelves fo much by fuch a ſignal victory... 
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In ſhort, their envy and jealouſy of men of ſuperior merit went ſo 
far at laſt, that theſe men could not live with them: And all their great 
men in later times, ſuch as Conon, Timotheus, and Iphicrates“, would 
not live in the city, but choſe rather to go into a kind of voluntary 
exile, excepting only Phocion, who lived with them indeed, but 
was put to death by them, without ſo much as being heard in his 
defence, © | 


From what has been ſaid, I think it is evident, that a democrati- 
cal government is not only in itſelf a very bad government, in my o- 
pinion the worſt government of any, but that it has an immediate 
and dire& tendency to corrupt the manners of the people ſo governed, 
The people of Athens, till their government became altogether de- 
mocratical, were a magnanimous, noble minded people, as eminent 
in virtue as they were in arms and' arts: But, how much they 

were degenerated from their anceſtors, when they undertook to go* 
vern themſelves, Demoſthenes,” in more than one oration, has in- 
formed us“; and, indeed, the government was ſuch, that it muſt 
have corrupted the beſt people in the world: For every citizen of 
Athens, without diſtinction of birth, rank, education, or fortune, was 
entitled not otily toa vote in the public affemblies, but to hald any 
office of ſtate, even the office'of ſeuator, and to be one of the coun - 
cil of 500, (which was reckoned the great pillar of their ſtate,] and 
to hold every other office; with the exception only of the offices of 
general or admital, Who were elected by the people; but even in their 
election he had a ct But as to all the other oſſices, they were 


diſtributed among che Whole people by lo 80 that in Atheta, 
£41444 Lt BO 38120! W Sn ir 80 
1 teu} lions 216 1 5 there | 
©. Upon this occaſion Cornelius Nepos — Hol an 2 obſervation: * Eft hoc 
commune vitium in magnis liberiſque civitatibus, ut invidia gloriae comes fit, et li- 
«© benter de his detrahant quos eminere videant altius ; nequs animo aequo pauperes | 
* allenam opulentium intuentur fortunam'—lp vits Chabriae. | 
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there was the moſt perfect Liberty and Equality; two things, of 
which we have heard ſo much of late, 


I think no other evidence is neceſſary to prove from fact and ex- 


perience, as well as from theory, that the democratical form of go- 


vernment is the worſt of all. It is a form which naturally puts an 


end to itſelf without any external violence: Nor is there any ex- 


ample in the hiſtory of man, of that form of government laſting for 
any conſiderable time. But we need not go back to ancient hiſto» 
ry, to ſeek for examples of the pernicious conſequences of ſuch a 
government; we have an example of it at preſent before our eyes, ſuf- 


ficient to convince every man of common ſenſe and obſervation, that 


it is productive not only of the greateſt folly and madneſs, but of the 
. greateſt crimes» The republic of France has not yet laſted a year, 
now while | am writing; and in that ſhort time, it has produced 
more diſorders, more folly, and madneſs, and alſo more crimes, than 
ever happened in any nation ſince the beginning of the world, ia 
the ſame ſhort ſpace of time; the conſequence of which has been 


the forming an union againſt them, of more nations in Europe, 
than ever were united againſt one nation. To deliberate how they 


are to defend themſelves againſt theſe combined powers, they meer 
in an aſſembly, which they call the national convention; where, be- 


ſides the conduct of the war, they have before them that moſt im- 
portant buſineſs, the forming a conſtitution, and regulatiag the in- 


ternal government of the country, But things are there conducted 
with ſo much diſorder, noiſe, and tumult, and what may often be 
called mobbing, that there neither is, nor I believe ever was, an ex- 
ample of the like in any aſſembly met to deliberate on public buſt- 
neſs, This alone convinces me, that they are utterly incapable of 
carrying on any kind of goverament even in the moſt quiet times. 


Jo Having 
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Having thus ſhown what is the worſt kind of government, the 
next thing to be conſidered is, which is the beſt. And 1 have as 
little doubt upon that point as upon the other; for I ſay that mo- 
narchy is the beſt form. It is the government of the univerſe, and 
it was the firſt government upon earth; for there is nothing more 
certain, than what the Roman hiſtorian, Salluſt, tells us, that, in terris 
id primum nomen imperii fuit . And Polybius has told us the ſame 
thing in his ſixth book, where he has given the ſame account, that 
I have given, of the origin of the firſt government of Kings among 
men; and with both theſe authors Cicero, in his third book De Le- 
Zibus, agrees. And as it was the firſt government among men, ſo 
it is the laſt; and that in which all governments have ſooner 
or later ended. The government of one man is fo much founded 
in nature, that even in thoſe conſtitutions of which it was no 
part, it was uſed when the ſtate was thought to be in danger. 


The Roman Commonwealth was not, as I have ſaid 7, nine 


years old before they had 'recourſe to it, and choſe a- Deſpot 
under the name of a DiQtator. This they did upon ſeveral 
particular occaſions ; and at laſt, when their goverament was 
ſo much corrupted, that the Commonwealth was become a. mere 


name, a ſbatlow without a ſubſtance,” 'which was the ſaying not only 


of Julius Caeſar, but of Cicero, they choſe a perpetual Dictator; 
and were ſo lucky as to pitch upon the beſt man among them for 
that office, But as a great deal of the republican ſpirit remained 
among them, they murdered him, wanting to reſtore the republican 
© government. Of this the conſequence was no other than what might 
| have been expected; for it ended in the total deſtruction of the 
Commonwealth, and the eftabliſhment of the deſpotie goverament 
of the Emperors; which under che firſt of them was mild and gen- 
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tle enough, but under his ſucceſſors became a moſt violent ty- 


ranny, by ſome of them carried to an exceſs, of which there 
is hardly any other example in hiſtory. And in other ſtates, as in 
Athens, while the republic ſubſiſted, the people were only happy, as 


I have obſerved, when they reſigned themſelves to the government 


of one man. 


I will conclude with obſerving one difference betwixt the mo- 
narchical and democratical government ; and it is a moſt material 
one. The democratical government, I think I have ſhown, muſt 
be in all caſes a bad government: Whereas, the kingly govern- 
ment, if the King be a good man, though altogether unteſtrain- 
ed by laws and what we call a confiitution, may be a good govern- 
ment, and the people happy under it. This was the caſe of the 
Romans under ſome of their Emperors, ſuch as. Veſpaſian, Titus, 


and Marcus Aurelius. Or if the King ſhould not be a good man 


himſelf, but have a good miniſter, till the people might be hap» 


py under his government. But it is the ſingular happineſs of Great 
Britain at this time, that we have both a good King and a good 


Miniſter, under the controul, however, of the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment; to which, I am perſuaded, both ſubmit with great chearful- 
| neſs; as believe that there is not a man in the Iland that is a great 
er friend to our conſtitution than they both are. Our government 


thus conſtituted, has been of late ſo adminiſtred, that, with the help 


of ſome other nations in Eutope, whom, we: put in motion, we have 
delivered Europe from thoſe enemies of God and man, whoſe pro- 


feſſed deſign. it was to put down regal, government, and the preſent | 


conſtitution in every kingdom in Europe, and to. introduce, in place 
of them, that Ochlocracy, (for it does not deſerve the name of demo- 
cracy,) which prevails in their own country, and has joined to the moſt 


diſorderly government, impiety and contempt of all religion. By this 
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means, Britain makes the greateſt figure, that it ever made, in the af- 
fairs of Europe, and in the beſt cauſe. Under ſuch a government, 
and in ſuch a ſituation of our affairs, what ſhould make any Britiſh 
man diſſatisfied with our preſent government, and defirous of a 
.change not only of the miniſter, but of the conſtitution ? Nothing 
that I can imagine except the contagion of the French madneſs : 
To prevent which, the wiſdom of our adminiſtration has uſed very 
proper means, and which I hope will be ſucceſsful, 
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Of the government of Egypt.—T hat government very antient,—as- 
antient as the days of Foſeph ;—no other regular government then 


on earth, except in India But that government derived from 


Egypt.—All governments confift of the governors and the governed. 
— Of the governors in Egypt. —The government the remonarchical, 

which the Egyptians thought the beſt government.—The King in 
Egypt had only the executive power. A higher claſs of men were 


Bit Counſellors. —To them were intruſted the religion of the coun- : 


try, and arts and ſciences. —The excellency of every man, in every 
art and ſcience, muſt depend upon his natural genius and his educa- 
tion, —of theſe two the firſt is principal. Nature muſt lay the foun- 
dation of excelling in all arts, —Of the difference betwaxt the phi- 


loſophy, of the Egyptians and that of the Greek philoſophers, as. to. 


the natural diſtinction of men.—The Greek philoſophers. thought 
that education alone was ſufficient to make a good: governing man, 


The Priefts of Egypt were the governing men there, —The name 
which they gave themſelves :—They.were kept quite diſtinct᷑ fromthe 
reft-of the people. had the cuſtody. of religion, and the care of arts. 


and ſciences. —Theſe two. neceſſarily connetted—Without having 


cultivated his intellectual faculties, no man can have a juſt idea of 
ſupreme intelligence. The reaſon. for this.—Purther progfs that- 
there is a natural difference of men.—A great diftinttion of men in 
India in antient times. —This.is fill. to be ſeen there—This die a 
tinction of men every where to be. found,—even in the new diſco- 


vered World in the South Sea.—-No doctrine mort abſurd than that 


of the. natural equality of men.— Tbe moſt. pernicious doctrine when 
Ou IV. C's: . 
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applied to government.—Other claſſes of men in Egypt, ſet apart 
and diflinguiſhed from the reſt.— 4nd firſt the military claſi.— 
Some obſervations upon that claſs —They belong to the ad order of 
men mentioned by Hefod.— Tbe other "claſſes conſiſt of men who 
are neceſſary in every flate, being ſuch as provide the neceſaries 
of life for the people. Difference betwixt Herodotus and Diodorus 
Sieulus, as to the diviſion of them. —To make the di Minton of men 
among the inferior claſſes, a matter of great difficulty.—lIt was the 
wort of the Demon Kengs in Egypt, who formed the polity of E- 
Spt. — This polity formed before the expedition of Ofiris into India, 
not the work of any of the human Kings.—Providente inter p-. 
ed to promote the progreſs of men towards their recovery from 
their fallen flate, by the improvement of their intellectual faculties, 
— This he did among the Jews, to whom he gave a law and con- 
fitution, by his Angels and by Moſes, — This he did alſo in Egypt, 
but not in ſo ſignal a manner, as among the Fews.—/t was pro- 
per that a difference ſhould be made betwixt the two nations. —Of 
"The education in Exypt.— There the beſt education poſſible; for it 
was domeſtic, —all arts and ſciences there hereditary, and continu- 
ally increaſing from generation io generation, —This education com- 
' pared with the education among us and the education among the 
Greet and Roman. Nature and 22 never ſeparated among 
' the Egyptians, —Where that ſeparation is made, the charafters of 
men can never be perfett.—Of the manner of living of the Egypti- 
2 amr Priefts,—This too qualified them to excell in arts and ſiences. — 
OY Ile how en en ber an- 
tries. - was therefore neceſſary, that they ſhould excell the 
© Greeks and every other nation in arts and philoſophy.—The Egyp- 
"\ tians had not among them the arts o poetry and rhetoric. =Nor 
dd they cultivate muſic ſo much as the Creeks did, as it was no 
2 art 'of pleafure among them. Sculpture and painting practiſed a- 
Georg the Egyptians, "but nnn among the Greeks. —The 
> 690 Greek 
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Greek genins, particularly ſuited for the fine arts. O. the election 
of the Kings in Egypt. — The Pricfts there were eleftors, —but had 
not /o great power over the Kings, as the Pricfis of Ethiopia had. 

though the Egyptians were a colony of Ethiopians, and though 

there was @ great ſimilarity of cuſtoms and manners in the d 42. 
tions. / the diviſion of land m Gorell 


AVING faid ſo much in the preceding chapter of government 
in general, and of the different governments of different na- 
tions, I come now to ſpeak of the government of Egypt. 


That Egypt had very early a regular form of government, I 
think I have proved very clearly, as early as the days of Joſeph “*. 
Nor does it appear, that there was in any other country, at that 
time, a regular form of polity except in India; but which, I hall 
how very clearly in the ſequel, came from Egypt: And this being 
the caſe, it is evident, that this great and moſt uſeful art of go- 
vernment was invented in kd as et Les 
mentioned, | 


5 c bt 
be, as I have obſerved, two orders of men very different from one 
another, the. governors and the governed. I will begin with the 
governors of Egypt, the moſt illuſtrious order of the two, and 
who, if they are not men, ſuch as they ought to be, it is impoſſible-- 
that the country can be well governed. The form of the govern- 
ment in' Egypt was monarchical, the beſt-of all forms, as I think E 
have proved it to be: And that this was the opinion of the people 
of the country, who, as I have ſhown, were eſteemed the wiſeſt of 


1 the antient nations, Nerdotu tells us, when he ſays, that the 


Cen, epi 
| * Page 134. ofthis voyme, a men 
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Egyptians would never be without a King“. This King was choſen 
out of the military claſs of 'men among the Egyptians. But he was 
intruſted only with the executive part of the government. And 
there was a higher elaſs of men ſtill, who were his counſellors and 
who, at the ſame time, were truſted with the religion of the-country, 
that moſt eſſential part of government: And to them alſo was in- 
truſted the cultivation of arts and ſciences. ; 


F 


The excellency of every man in every art and ſcience depends 
upon two things, his natural genius, and his education. Of theſe 
two, I hold nature to be the firſt and fundamental quality: For if 
nature has not laid the foundation in every art, and particularly in 
the great art of PETR no education or culture can make a 
man excel i in it, bet" 

3 And "ENT we may obſerve the difference betwixt the wiſdam, or 
the philoſophy, as the word ought to be tranſlated f, of the Egypti- 
aus, which Moſes learned, and the philoſophy of the Greeks : For 
the Greek philoſophers, ſuch as Plato and Ariſtotle, who write up- 

on government, ſpeak ſo much of the education of the governors, 
and ſo little of their nature and genius, that one ſhould think they 
believed, that education alone was ſuſſficient co make a governing 
man. And Plato is ſo far from thinking that there was any difference 
of natures among men, or, if there was any, that it ought to be 
preſerved, that he makes it an eſſential part of his polity, that the 
wives and children of his citizens ſhould be common: So that every 
diſtinction betwixt the races of men muſt in his ſyſtem have been 
n GT Ny his nn Ariſtotle 4 nne 
Ni 2009, 6 | boy but 
ö „15 2 tap! 147. 1 Winne +31 k X 
I Adis of the Apoſtles chap. J. v. 22. The Greek word is b., which.” pass 
Shilfiphy, not what we call eo/ſdhm, that is prudence in the conduct of life. | 
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but for other reaſons, not that of confounding the races of men “. 
The opinion of the Egyptians was very different; for they made 
nature principal and fundamental in the art of government, as well 
as in other arts, For this reaſon they ſet apart and diſtinguiſhed 
from -the reſt of the people, with whom they did not intermix by 
marriages, a race of men who were called by the Greeks the Priefts 
of Egypt, becauſe they had the charge of that principal part of govern- 
ment, religion. But their name in the country was, as Herodotus. 
tells us, nvpopmy T, which, as he interpets it, ſignifies %, 
that is a man who has worth and goodneſs, and at the ſame time, 
a high ſenſe of what is beautiful and becoming in ſentiments and 
actions, without which no character can be perfect. Theſe men, 
thus deſtined by God and nature to govern by their councils their 
fellow creatures, being ſet apart from the reſt of the people, were 
the counſellors of the Kings, that is, they were the w/dom of the 


| cel At the ſame time, W had the care of n without 
| which 


| * De Republica, Libs ] in this work: npon 
goverament, ſhould give no preference to birth in the government of a ſtate, when 
he has ſaid, in his th Book De Republics cap. 13. that the goodneſs of men depends 
upon three things, nature, cuſtom or habit, and reaſon. Now, that the parents of 
whom men are produced, muſt have a great influence upon their nature, he has told 
vs in 6" many words, where he ſays, that nobility is the virtue of the race. (Ibid. Lib. 
3. Cap. 1g.) And as I have obſerved (p. 184. of this volume) the word which the 
Greeks, have for Nobility, viz, «ym, implics that. Yet in the conſtitution of his, beſt 
government, which he calls . c, he makes no diſtinQion of men according to their 
|  bieth, nor gives any pre-eminence to the virtue of the race! And in his long chapter 
upon marriage, (Lib. 8. Cap. 16.) he fays nothing BE ny eee 
the better races of men with the worſe. '. . 
7 I think, it is not unlikely, ethers Benth tale 
Prieſts and philoſophers, may be a corruption of the word Hegaycs: For by changing the 
into another labial conſonant, viz. 8, which is a cbange very common, the word be- 
comes Bug, and by leaving out the vowel e, which is alſo not uncommon in lan- 
guages that paſs from one country to another, the word becomes Denn, And La 
Crone, in his Hiſtory of the Chriſtianity of India, has informed us, that, in the Iſland 
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which. no people can be well governed or happy; and to their care 


. werelikewiſe committed arts and ſciences, without which, as L have ob- 


ſerved in more than one place, it is impoſſible that man can make any 
conſiderable progreſs in this life towards recovering his former ſtate, 
as that can only be by the improvement of his intellectual faculty, 

which is of the eſſence of man, and without which he can have no 
juſt idea of fupreme intelligence, nor conſequently be truly religi- 
ous. For this I have given a very good reaſon, which is, that men 
in the uncivilized ſtate, or even in the firſt age of civility, cannot be 

philofophers enough to know themſelves: For as man is made after 


the image of God, and is the only image of him upon this earth, it 


is by the ſtudy of himſelf only that a man can have any dus of the 
ſupteme being: And, therefore, I have ſaid, that nations in the rude 
Nate of ſociety, which have got any idea of a God, muſt have got 
it en Other nations, more advanced in civility and arts. 


i. this: manner was the beſt race of men in Vgype, da- 


| -Sviſhed and ſeparated from the reſt of the people. And here, 


though 1 have ſaid a good deal in the preceding chapter; up- 


on the natural difference of men, I will add ſomething more up- 
on the ſubject. The moſt antient hation at preſent in the world, 
no that the Egyptian is no more, is the Iadian. There, Ariſtotle 
tells us, upon the authority of an author he calls Scylax, that the 
Princes of "India were as much ſuperior to the other mem of the 
country, both in mind and body, as the Greeks ſuppoſed their Gods 
and heroes to have been to other men}: And I was informed by 


na man, who had been much in the inland parts of India, that at 


- this-day their Rajahs, or Princes, are handſomer, of larger ſize, and 
more dignified appearance, than the reſt of the people. And the Bra - 
mins, being the beſt race of men in India, as the Egyptian Priefts 


were the beſt race Were, are cally nen om the reſt of 


be 1 
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the people by their look, their figure, and appearance. And | am 
perſuaded, that, in Britain, and in every other part of Europe, a 
man of rank and family was, fome hundred years ago, as readily 
known at firſt fight, as a horſe of blood is now. And this natural 
diſtinction of men, appears to be known in every country on earth: 
For in the New World, which Captain Cook has diſcovered in the 
South Sea, the ranks of men are as much diſtinguiſhed, by their ſize 
and figure, as ever they were at any time in Eurape, Bouganville, 
the French traveller, ſays, that the Nobles in Ottaheite are ſo much 
diſtinguiſhed in that way from the Tootoos, or lower ſort of peo · 
ple, that he is inclined to believe them to be of a different nation, 
And Captain King, in the third volume of Captain Cook's laſt voyage“, 
ſpeaking of the Erees, or chiefs of the Sandwich Iles, ſays, * The ſame 

* ſuperiority, that is obſervable in the perſons of Erees through all 

* the other iſlands, is alſo found here. Thoſe, whom we ſaw, were, 
* without exception, perfectly well formed; whereas, the lower 

* ſor, beſides their general inferiority, are ſubject to all the variety 

af make and figure that is ſeen in the populace of other countries. 

* Inſtancey of deformity are more frequent here than in any of the 
* other iſlands.” Then he proceeds to mention ſome particular in- 

. Rances of deformity among them. And Mr Matra, who accompanied 
Captain Cook in his firſt yoyage, and whom I have elſe where men · 
tioned f. as one ho had looked with a diſcerning eye upon men, and 
p hadſtudied with particular attention maaners and characters, aſſures me 
that zþe leading men in all the iſlands where he wag, had ſomething in 
+ their appearance, their voice, and manner, which diſtinguiſhed them 
from the reſt. of che. people ſo much, that ĩt was abſerved even by 

: the common ley bear te hi who knew. en — 
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to be governing men. Captain King, in the paſſage above quoted, 
informs us, that the lower ſort of people in the Sandwich iſlands, 


beſides their inferiority in ſize and ſhape, are liable to ſeyeral diſ- 


eaſes from which the Erees are free. And, according to his ac- 
count; they have no complaint but what is brought upon them by 
the uſe of that dreadful liquor, which unhappily they have diſco- 


vered, and appears to be worſe than. even our brandy. It is called 


ava. With reſpect to health, it may be obſerved, that what 
Captain- King ſays of the greater health of the men of diſtinc- 


| tion in thoſe iſlands, is, I believe, true of men of birth every where, 


if they live as they ought to do; for I hold it to be one of the cha- 
racteriſtics of the noble race among men, that they are healthier and 


longer lived, if they do not hurt themſelves by an improper way 


of living, chan the reſt of the people. And this, I think, is the 


' neceſſary conſequence of their natural ſuperiority in ſize and ſhape. 


The ſame I hold to be true of horſes of blood, who, according 


to my obſervation, when they are properly uſed, are healthier and 
longer lived than other horſes, and can even endure more ill uſage. 
In ſhort; I think that the natural equality of men, of which we 
have heard ſo much of late, is one of the moſt abfurd doctrines 
| that ever was maintained, 'contraty both to the reafon of the 


thing, to fact, and to the general ſenſe of mankind; and when 
applied to government, and made the foundation of the political 
fyſtem, leads to the moſt pernicious conſequences ; of which we 
have at preſent a meſt melancholy example before our eyes in 
France. If the philoſophers there, who, I am 'perſuaded; laid the 


foundation of all the miſchief that has happened in that country, 


had: been truly philofophers, as they call themſelves, or had been 


earned enough to know the hiſtory of man, they would have 


known; not only that equality was not effential to government, 


dut that, on the contrary,” all government was originally founded 
vpon the inequality men, by which fome men were much fupe- 
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rior to others, both i in wind and body; without which it does not ap- 
pear to me that any government on earth was ever formed or could 
have been formed. But to return to the n of Fey. 


There not *! the ee of 2 ht ade of NG 

and the cultivators of arts and ſciences, were ſet apart and diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt of the people ; but there were, in like man- 
ner, four other claſſes, profeſſing different arts, who did not mingle 
with' one another, but kept their races pure and unmixed. The 
firſt | of - theſe four was the military claſs, who came very properly 
next in order after the counſellors of the ſtate, which, as it was go- 
verned by their councils, ſo it was protected and guarded by the 
arms of the military men. Theſe 1 hold to belong to the ſecond 
diviſion of men mentioned by Heſiod, who, though they cannot 
give good advice, are willing to take it; for obedience to the or- 
ders of his officer is eſſential to the character of a ſoldier. And 
he ought to be convinced, that what he is ordered to do by his offi- 
cers, is the beſt thing he could do; for otherwiſe he will not obey 
willingly, but will be governed, like the third claſs of men men- 
tioned by Heſiod, by fear and dread of puniſhment, in the manner 
that ſlaves are governed; but which is unworthy of the noble 
mind of a ſoldier, As to the General of an army, he ought to be, 
with reſpect to military operations, of the firſt claſs of men men- 
tioned by Heſiod, who e what is beſt, and therefore can give 


8 advice. 


But the Egyptian legiſlators 1 not op! «hy Aud. indeed, it 
was neceſſary that men ſhould be provided, bo were to prochre 
for the reſt of the people the neceſſarĩies and conveniences of life. 


For this purpoſe, too, they thought that fome men were better qua- 


lified than others, as well as for government and the profeſſion of 


arms. 45 in general, it de. W thas en : 
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men were not fitted by nature for all things, but that every man 
was born more fitted for one thing than for another; which I am 
perſuaded is the cafe. There were, therefore, beſides the Prieſts 


and the ſoldiers, a third claſs of huſbandmen, a fourth of ſhep - 


herds, and a fifth of handicraftſmen. This is, the diviſion of the 
people of Egypt, wich Diodorus Siculus has given us d. 


« " 
18811 1 


And Here a queſtion witt My occur, By what means ſuch 


_ a diviſion of men was made, by which diſtinet and ſeparate claſſes 


of men were ſet apart for che different occupations of life? That 
the men deſtined by nature to govern their fellow creatures, might 
be'Uiſcovered even among herds of men, by their look, their figure, 
and appearance, and by ſuperior qualities of mind as well as of 
body, I have ſhown elſewhere ; aud that in this way the Greek he- 


roes,” and founders of ſtates, became Kings and rulers, But how 


were a whole people divided and affigned to different occupations, 


for wk uy were by nature Tulted ? A man, who by nature is 
- 2 ; | | | _ deſtined 


e eee 1 . namely, 
Priefts, Soldiers, Cattle herds, Swine herds, Merchants, Interpreters, and Pilots: (Lib. 
2. Cap. 164.) As Herodotus was in the country much earlier than Diodorus, and when 
we muſt fuppoſe that the autient 'conftituGon of Egypt was better preſerved than in 


later times, I ſhould be inclined to think, that his diviſion was more accurate than that 


of Diodorus. But I cannot account for Herodotus omitting the huſbandmen, of til- 
lers of the ground; who are the moſt uſeful of all the inferior orders of men, and, 


therefore, are very properly ranked by Diodorus next the fighting men. Neither 


| |  ean I account for Herodotus omitting altogether thofe who practiſed mechanic arts. 


1f there were any doubt in this matter, I thitik it is removed by the practice of India, 


to which the Uivifen ef men, /into-diffirent challes, or coffe, as the Indians call them, = 


pe ere Now the buſband men, or tillers of the ground, are 
2 caſt hy themſelves ; and he ſeveral mechanics form fo many different caſts, 
EP tells us, that in India, in his time, the farmers were a very 
an claſs of people, and very much reſpedted even by patlons that were at war 
with ne another: For it was x rule among them, V 
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deſtined to be a King or governing man, may be diſeovered by the 
700g a rugeyrio; of Euripides, or by the farma principe viro dig- 
na, of Tacitus: But how are we to diſcriminate the farmer from 
the ſhepherd or from the mechanie? And I ſay it was the Dæmoa 


Kings of Egypt, that made this diſtinction of men, and eſtabliſhed 
a form of Polity. altogether ſingular, and unknown in any other 


country of the world except India, to which it was carried by the 


Egyptians with their other arts, That this polity was eſtabliſhed 
in Egypt, before the expedition of Oſiris into India, I think; is 


evident: For we cannot believe, that he eſtabliſhed there a polity 
unknown in his own country, or that he could have fitted out ſuck 
an army, and carried it to fo. diſtant a part of the world, from a 
country that was not highly civilized, and had not a regular form 


of government. 1 hold, therefore, that as Ofiris was of the laſt 


of the three races of the Egyptian Dæmon Kings, the polity of E- 
gypt was formed by the two firſt races, with ſome additions, per · 


haps, that Oſiris may have made to it: For that it was not formed 


under Menes, or any of the human Kings, is evident from all the 
antient authors, who ſpeak of Egypt. Some of theſe; Kings, we 
are told, made ſome laws for the adminiſtration of juſtice; but no 


author has given the leaſt hint, that Hint then framed a conflity- 
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- That the ede of man to his We which 1 think; 
"I have ſhown, could only be carried on in this life by the eſtabliſh» 


ment of civil ſociety, ſhould be the peculiar care of providence, no 
dody can doubt, Who believes that a, wiſe. and gond God exiſts, | 
And the moſt natural way that this event could be be ke al 


was by ſending among meu ſuperior beings in the human ferm, 
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That in this way there was one people inſtructed from Heaven, 
our ſacred records aſſure us; 1 mean the Jews, who, after they came 
out of Egypt, were guided and directed in every thing by miniſters 
ſent from Heaven. Theſe appeared to Moſes in the human form, 
and even to the whole people, from the top of mount Sinai, in fire 
and ſmoke; and a voice was alſo heard from that mountain, pro- 
claiming the law of the ten commandments. And they received 
alſo from Heaven a religion, and a form of polity, which was com- 
municated to them by the ſame Moſes. The neceſſary arts of life 
they had learned in Egypt. But ſome of the fine arts, by which 
the tabernacle was adorned, we are told that they learned from 
Heaven; for it is ſaid, that God inſtructed the artificers of that 
tabernacle; Now, I believe, what St Paul tells us, hat God 15. not 
tht God of the Jews only, but  alſa of the Gentilet: And, there- 

fore; I think it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he would ſend his mi- 

niſters to inſtruct the Egyptians as well as the Jews, eſpecially if it 
be true, as I think it is, that from Egypt arts and ſciences were to 
be:propagated all over the earth. And we are told that even Moſes 
brought with him from Egypt the wi/dom, or, as it ſhould'be called, 
' the 'pbile/ophy of the Egyptians . To ſuppoſe, therefore, that the 
Egyptians were inſtructed in the ſuperuastural way L have mention - 
ed, is not only agreeable to what philoſophy teaches us to believe 
was the ſyſtem of Providence for the reſtoration of man, but to our 
ſacred writings, which give us an example of à people being in- 
ſtructed in the ſame; way, and by a more preſent deity than that 
which inſtructed the Egyptians. Nor is it to be wondered, that God 
ſhould-interpoſe:in a more conſpicuous manner in behalf of bis 
choſen people the Jews,” from whom was to come the Meſſiah, the 
Saviour of the world, by ſending bis Angels to inſtru them, not 
employing Dæmons as he did among the Egyptians; © But theſe 
e ſufficient to 2 the ne an amen form of govern- 
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ment, and to inſtruct them in arts and ſciences, which, it appears 


to have been the will of heaven, ſhould be propagated all over the 


world from Egypt. So that we are not to wonder, that Providence 


interpoſed in behalf of Egypt by ſending Demons a rugs 
not Angels, to govern them, 


And thus, I think, I have ſhown, that, as far as nature could go, 
the Egyptian polity was the moſt perfect of any that ever exiſted. 
But as education is neceſſary both to make good governors and good 
ſubjects, I will next inquire concerning the: education in Egypt: 


And 1 think I ſhall be able to ſhow, that, in this reſpe& alſo, the 
Egyptian government was the beſt that ever exiſted. That the do- 


meſtic education under a father is the beſt of all educations, if the 


father be a man who is able to inſtru his child, cannot I think be 
doubted ; for both the teacher will be more anxious to inſtruct his 


child, than we can ſuppoſe any-other teacher will be, and the child 
will more readily receive inſtructions from the parent than from any 


other, and will get it too more conſtanily and frequently than he 


could do from any other teacher. Now, in this way, all the' chil- 


dren of Egypt were educated ; and all the ſeveral claſſes were in- 
ſtructed in their different arts and profeſſions. In this way their 


wiſe men and philoſophers were taught the ſeveral arts and ſciences, 
which therefore may be ſaid to have been hereditary among them, 
as our lands and money are among us. And, if ſo, I think it 
was neceſſary, that they ſhould go on increaſing from generation to 
generation. Now, let us compare this way of teaching arts and 
ſciences with our ſchool or college education, or even with the edu - 
cation among the Greeks and Romans, which, I think, in ſome re- 
ſpects was worſe than even our education; for among them they 
had no public ſchools, except for grammar, muſic, and athletie exer- 
ciſes. But, as to ſciences, and particularly as to philoſophy, which 
contains the principles of all arts — there was no ſchool 
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by public. authority in which they were taught. It is true, that 
there were men among the Greeks, who were great philoſophers, 
and were willing to communicate their diſcoveries to any who choſe 
to be their hearers, But they had no encouragement from the pub - 

lic, nor was any man obliged to be their ſcholar, So that it is true 
what Diodorus Siculus obſerves, that, in Greece, it was by accident 


if a man happened to get a taſte for philoſophy, that he applied to 


it, And, not only were the philoſophers in Egypt taught ia the 
way I have deſcribed, but every art and profeſſion, even the mean- 
eſt and moſt illiberal : So that I have no doubt, that even theſe arts 
in Egypt were carried to the greateſt perfection · There was one of 
them, which is reckoned a. great curioſity among us, the hatching 
of : chickens and other birds without the incubation of the female. 
This was practiſed in Egypt, and Foes have very much nt. 
ed the vreed of fowls, jira e W 


eee ee ee eee eee aſſiſted by ellu- 


_ eation; and, indeed, they ought never to be ſeparated: Otherwiſe 
there will be nothing perfect in the charaQters of men. And it is the 


want:of the union of theſe two, that is the great imperfection in all 


the governments we know, or have heard of, except the Egyptian, 
or Indian, which was derived from it. And this is one of the prin- 
cipal reaſons, among others, which makes me think the Egyptian 
pollity not only the beſt that ever exiſted, but better than any of 


thoſe imaginary polities that have been devided by Ae rg apt 


| n as thoſe of Plato and Ariſtotle. e 


\Having faid ts much of the e se ee Are 
will be proper to add ſomething concerning their manner of living. 
and to inquire whether that was fit to make them excel in their 
ſeveral arts and profeſſions. And, firſt, as to their prieſts and phi- 


bs loſophers, oy had every * ra them, which they 


wanted, 
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wanted, by the public, out of that portion of the land which was 
ſet apart for religion. The philoſophers, therefore, of Egypt were 
freed from all care and ſolicitude about money, which, as it is well 
known, employs the thoughts of fo many men at preſent in Eu- 
rope, and indeed I may fay of every man more or leſs: And 
which, of neceſſity, muſt divert the mind, in ſome degree at leaſt, 
even of the moſt ſtudious among us, from the cultivation of arts 
and ſciences. The diet of the Prieſts, as Herodotus has deſcribed 
it, was of the beſt kind; for they were allowed fleſh, and alſo drank. 
wine : But, we know, they uſed both in great moderation, Then 
they had the enjoyment of leiſure, without which it is impoſ- 
ſible that any man can excel in any art or ſcience; for there was 
no particular office of the ſtate which they diſcharged, other than 
that ſome of them attended upon the King, giving him council and 
direction in the management of the affairs of the nation. That men 
ſo living, and ſo educated, ſhould excel in philoſophy and every 
ſcience to which they applied, I think was of abſolute neceflity, 
even if they had not been men of ſuperior genius and natural parts; 
which, however, it is certain that they were. They muſt, therefore, 
have excelled the Greeks and every ather nation of thoſe days, in 
philoſophy and every art and ſcience, to which they applied. We 
need not wonder, therefore, that the Greeks got arts and ſciences 
from them in the earlieſt times; and that in later times, when they 
applied to philoſophy, what they had moſt valuable of that kind - 
came from Egypt, as, I think, I have ver GR en in the pre- 
face to the third volume of this work. 750 


But, ha the genes er t. have edi "AY 
of ſcience, there were ſome; arts which they did not at all cukivate,. 


and others chat they did not cultivate near ſo muth as the Greeks. 
It does not appear that they had any poetry at all: Aud as to 
rhetorie, it could. not exiſt in. a. government of which: the peo - 
2 2 25.98 5 2. | en rs 14 14 e ien ple: 
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ple had no ſhare,” Muſic they ſtudied and practiſed: And, I 
think, there is no doubt, that the Greeks learned. from them to car- 
ry their tetrachord, which was their moſt antient muſic riſing nochigh- 
er than a fourth, up to the octave, and ſo to comꝑleat the diatonic 
ſcale. . But muſic was not uſed among the Egyptians, as it was a- 
mong the Greeks, for pleaſure and entertainment; but was confined 
to.the uſe of religion: And, therefore, no alteration or innovation 
was allowed in it any more than in their religion. Whereas among 
the Greeks it appears to have been one of their greateſt pleaſures, 
and a neceſſary part of another pleaſure of theirs, of which the 
Greeks, and particularly the Athenians, were exceedingly fond; 1 
mean theatrical repreſentations, but of which there were none in E- 
gypt. I am perſuaded, therefore, that the Egyptian muſic was 
much more ſimple than the Greek ; and that they uſed neither the 
chromatic ſcale of muſic, nor the enharmonic, by which the tone 
was divided into three and into four parts, but uſed only the di- 
atonic icale. Nor had they thoſe diviſions of muſic into different 
mode, called lonic, Phrygian, and Dorian. Sculpture and Painting 
were practiſed in Egypt; and, I am perſuaded, the Greeks got 
thoſe two arts from that country, as well as every other; but they 


improved them very much. Auch in general, they appear to have 


been formed by nature for the cultivation and improvement of what 
we call the fine arts, that is, arts of elegant pleaſure: And, accord- 
eng in-theſe 7. exerting; manking. - 


As a King was A — part of the —— of Eaves, it is 
proper that I ſhould ſpeak of the election of their Kings; à ſubject 
on which I find nothing written in any author antient or modern. 
That the royalty was hereditary in any family, there is no reaſon 
to believe. The King, therefore, muſt have been elected: And it 
would no doubt happen, that if the ſon of the preceding King was 
thought worthy he would be elected; and, accordingly, there are 
many * in the — of Egypt, given by Herodotus, of 

x Kings 
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Kings being ſucceeded by their ſons, The queſtion, therefore, is, 
Who were the electors? That he was not elected by any afſembly 
of the people is evident; for there were no aſſemblies of the people 
in Egypt for any purpoſe whatever. Neither was there in Egypt 
any body of men, that might be called a ſenate, diſtiact from the 
Prieſts, that is, the counſellors of ſtate: And if fo, I think it is evi- 
dent, that the Prieſts, or wiſe men of the nation, muſt have been 
the electors; and, indeed, there were no men ſo fit for that buſineſs. 
One thing is certain, that, as Plato informs us, it was neceſſary, that 
every King, before he entered upon the exerciſe of his office, ſhould 
be admitted into the order of the Prieſts; | This, I think, muſt have 
given them a negative in the election of every King, by whomſoever 
choſen. There was one of the Kings, who was himſelf a Prieſt; 
I mean the Prieſt of Vulcan. Now he Weg l We quart 

menen the CO OY p ee 


‚ But though I be of opinion aca Tug was elected e 
Prieſts of Egypt, it does not appear that he was ſo mueh under theip 
power, as the King of Ethiopia was under the power af the Prieſto 
there, who, if the King diſpleaſed them, might ſend to him, to let 
him know, that he was not only to reſign his crown, but alſo his 
lifes. and to go out of the world by his own hand. At the ſame 
ume, as the Egyptians, were a colony of Ethiopiane, as Diodorus 
tells us, (and I think it muſt have been ſo, as they were a black, 
frooly-haired, people as well as the Egyptians, and had many cuſ-- 
toms in common with the Egyptians, particularly the uſe of 
thoſe letters, which in Egypt were called ſacred letters and. uſed on- 
ly by the Priefts, but in Ethiopia were in common” uſe), F bave 
very little doubt, that the Prieſts. in Egypt, as well as thoſe in 
Ethiopia, had very gteat, power over the King, and in all matters of 
State. This: Diodorus Siculus tells us in his firſt Book, coef 
where he fays, that they lived with the King, were his | 
Vol. IV. E e bulinels, | 
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buſineſs, and his teachers and inſtructors; and he has given us a 
very particular account of their manner of living, which, he ſays, 
he took from the books of the prieſts . If, therefore, it be true, as 
Plato has ſaid, that it is only the government of philoſophers which 
can make a people happy, the Egyptians: 3 wp that 
FFF N 


hi ee ar he Maps ee of which I W not 
yet ſpoken, and with which I will conclude. It is, I think, a ma- 
terial part, and of very great importance. What I mean is the di- 
viſion of the land of Egypt among che king, the prieſts, and the 
ſoldiers. I have juſt mentioned it in a preceding part of this vo- 
lume 1, where I have obſerved, that it was the antient feudal ſyſtem 
of Europe. I have been always a great admirer of that ſyſtem ; 
But fince I diſcovered that it was the wiſdom of the Egyptians, 
I admire it till more, and particularly that part of it, which con- 
ſtituted u landed militia, The 3 of this inſtitution Dio- 
derus has very well explained | : He ſays, it makes the ſoldiery 
. —— — of war, and fight for a coun · 
try, of which they have ſo confiderable a ſhare: For,“ ſays he, it is 
_ © abfurd to truſt the ſafety of a country to men, who have nothing in 
it to loſe of any value: And, what, he adds, is of the greateſt con- 
hw apc: being well ſupplied with all the neceſſaries of life, they 
en . nen . dy nn. the 
1 ia 
9 » tx nd bs where e informs 
us of a thing which I think remarkable, that the King was ſerved by no ſlaves, nor at» 
tended by any body, except the ſons, above. 20 years of age, of Prieſts the molt emi- 
nent for their knowledge, and theſe ſons themſelves diſtinguiſhed by their learning. 
And, upon this occaſion, he makes a very ſenſible obſervation, that kings do no very bad 
things,” unleſs by the miniſtry of thoſe who attend them. Then he proceeds to tell us 
| NAGEL C ES PER RI eee 
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© of the country, ſo that it needs no foreign ſupplies of men.“ Now, 
in this reſpect, let us compare the ſtanding armies of Europe 
with:the Egyptian military eſtabliſhment or with the feudal militia, 
which was not very long ago in Europe. The ſoldiers of a ſtand- 
ing army are little better than, vagabonds, who have neither houſe 
nor home, nor any thing of value, for which it is worth their 
- while to hazard their lives: So that it would be ridiculous to ex- 
hort them to fight pro aris et focis, as the antients exhorted their 
ſoldiers. And as to what Diodorus thinks of the greateſt importance 
in the Egyptian militia, the increaſe of the people, there are few 
of our ſoldiers married; and of their children, I am affraid, a very 
bad account is got. So that the race of the ſtrongeſt and ableſt bo- 
died men among us, ſuch as the ſoldiers are or ought to be, may be 
ſaid to be Joſt to tbe country. Now, this muſt have a very great 
effect, not only upon the numbers; but yon: the ſize and en 
of men in the 8 
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Obſervations to prove * that 25 Egyptian form + 8 Was 4 85 
| 985; The Egyptian government had not the fault of the heroic 
4 _ governments, nor of the later governments in Greece, that of teing 

too popular. —The conſequence of a popular government is, gi 
1 power to. men who can "neither give nor take good council. — 

government of Egypt had not another defect of the heroic poten 

| _ ments in Greece, vir. that it was not fit for the cultivation of arts 
and feiences.. — Leiſure required for 1 that, and a cla/i of men ſet 
ow apart for that purpoſe —This, the Priefts of Egypt had. —Antient 
learning never could have been reflored in Europe in the 15th and 
16th centuries, if men had not been ſet apart for that purpoſe. —0b- 

2 to the Egyptian g overnment, that it was not a free govern- 
ment, fuch as the heroic government a.. Anſwer, that it was not a 

_ Popular government, and fo much the better \for not being fuch ;j— 
. reaſon for this, —Objection, that the people in Egypt were govern= 
ed like : flaves.—Anfwer, that they were ſo wiſe, as to ſubmit wil- 
Anh ro the government Mas 4 among them, and not to obey 
through fear or by compulſion. — This was the caſe of the Ca- 
 "padecians of old, and the Peaſants at preſent in Poland and Ruſſia. 
be conſequences of. the People being taken from their private 
bange to attend the Public, is their poverty. ,—Examples of this 
in Athens and Rome.—They will d gere to make. profit . of the Pu- 
12 bie; and that will produce faction and corruption, — N Slaves i in . 
""Egypt.— That proved by the filence of antient Authors upon that 
Fabje, and by the preſent practice in India. —Sefeftris did not make 
Sh s of bis Captives, but employed them in public works, —Sla- 


Do, an apa mftitution, — not * in Egypt, as it was 
-p +, in 
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in Greece and Rome. — No indigence in Egypt, ſuch as is in modern 
Nations, and was in untient times. No money there. Commerce 
carried on by excbange. No great eflates. That prevented by the 

- Agraran law, dividing the land among three orders of the State. 
'—No foreign luxury in Egypt, as they had no trade with other 
countries. A ſingular thing in the - Hiſtory of Egypt, that they 
made no Provinces of the Countries they conquered;—nor impoſed 
any tribute upon them. The Egyptians, not oniy happy tbemſelves, 
but a public blæſing to. mankind, by importing arts and civility a- 
mong them.—1 he three great articles of the political ſyſtem, are the 
beulth, the morals, and the numbers of the people.—Ar to Health, 
the Egyptians the healthieft of all civiliſed nations ;—nſed Phyjic, 
not only to cure diſeaſes, but to prevent tbem.— As to Morals —theſe 
better in Egypt than in other countries. becauſe they were the moſt 
religious of men,—and had not thoſe temptations to vice, which _ 
other nations have by wealth and by indigence. Land, their only 
property; which could not be accumulated in the bands indivi- 
duala.— At to Numbers, theſe were wonderful in Egypt. — A parti- 
cular account of the number of Cities under Amaſis and Ptolemy 
' Lagus,—This number of Cities more to be depended on than the 
_ ., numbering of Men.—Reaſons given for the wonderful increaſe of 
Men in Egypt — All marrying,” and 'having children. All 
children brought up at the ſinalleſ ea penet. And children not 
aduying under age, as ſo many die among 12. One extraordi- 
© mary: reaſon for the moreaſe of people, wat the addition to the 
country of the Delta. Thi: muſt have added very much to the 
Bs of the people, as well as to the increaſe of learning. — The 
Ma ona thus proved to be the: beſt that ever exiſted; 
and ibe moſt" fitted'for the cultivation of "arts and ſtiences = 

| The duration & the :Government\ of Egypt," a proof of itr excellency. 
" A changes made in it durim a prodigious number of years, — 

-» No _—_— about the fucceſſron to the Crown, till the Greeks came 


among 


ſome of the ſtates in Greece, in 
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among them. The Ethiopian Kings to be confidered as of the ſame 
country. Proof of "the perfettion of the Government of Egypt, is 
the duration of the ſame Government in India, notwithſtanding all 
the conqueſts. that have been made in that. country. — People in In- 
dia divided in the ſame manner as in Egypt.—The Hindoos of In- 
dia, à very happy. people.— Antient Egypt to be conſidered as pre- 
e in eee ue 58 enn. Wee wirh the 
af 
e We given the Ad leg of the 
Egyptian Conſtitution and Government. la this chapter, I 
propoſe to make fome obſervations upon it, which I hope will con- 
vince the reader, if he be not already convinced, that it was the 
moſt perfect form of government that ever exiſted, and even more 
perfect than thoſe imaginary forms, which the Greek Wiener 
— but which were un N 5 ö . 


3 fa 0 40¹ e 1 think 8 clearly, that 


the Egyptian polity had dot that fault, which I have obſerved in the 


© heroic governments of Greece, of giving the people too much power; 


tely determined every thing; and in 
later times, all diſtinction was abo- 
liſbed- betwixt the : different ranks and orders of men, and the 
loweſt of the peaple governed as much as the higheſt, Now the 
people in all countries muſt neceſſarily eonſiſt, for the greater part, 
of the thixd diviſion. of men mentioned by Heſiod, that is, of men 
who can neither give good counſel, nor will take it, It is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered, that thoagh they ſometimes got good 
counſel from: their: orators, they did not take it: And it was a moſt 
fenſible. FFF e e een 
e an ae CW enten 


for there it was they, who: any 
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wiſe men among the Greeks, fpoke and gave counſel, eee | 
determined. | 


The other defect, which I have obſerved: in the heroic: govern- 
ments, was, that they were not proper for the cultivation of arts and 
ſciences, by which only man in this life can make any progreſs to- 
wards recovering from his fallen ſtate. But there never was a go» 
verument more fitted for the invention and cultivation of arts and 
ſciences, than the goverament of Egypt; for there the race of the 
deſt men, they had, was ſet apart for that purpoſe, having nothing 
elſe to do, (not even to provide for themſelves the neceſſaries of life,) 
except that they had the care of the religion of the country, and 
that ſome of them attended the king as his counſellors. Now I 
hold it to be impoſſible, that arts and ſciences ever could have been 
invented or cultivated in any great degree among à people wholly 
employed in procuring the neceſſaries of life, ot in the practice oi 
arms and government, which was the caſe of the people of Greece 
in the heroic age: For there muſt be men nat eee 
n 9 Who en an e ths CRE 6 | 
1 4 | 

1 this had KI eee was 0 in 
Eutopei in the 15th and 16th centuries, if learning had not been then 
the public care, and if ſchools, colleges, and univerſties, had not 
been founded and endowed at a very conſiderable expenoe, it is to me 
evident, that antient learning would again have been loſt; and that 
we ſhould have been now as ignorant and barbarous as we were; 
when the Greeks imported their learning into Italy after the tak - 
ingiof Conſtantinople. This extraordinary care, therefore; that was 
taken to cultivate arts and ſcienees in Egypt, 'where it was made 2 
part of the conſtitution of their government, is of itſelf, 1 think, 
ſufficient to prove, that Egypt muſt have been the paremt eoumry 
of all arte and ſciences, unleſe it could be proved, chat in thoſe early 
SHIBLEIT | | times, 
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times, there was any other men who had n an er, us wen 
among _ ' 0 


It may de objefted to the Egyptian government, that it was not 
a free government, ſuch as the heroic governments in Greece were, 
which I have praiſed ſo much. But the governments in Greece 
were popular governments, which cannot be free, unleſs the people 
be convinced before they act: Whereas the Egyptian government 
was not popular; and, L think, 1 have ſhewn, that it was ſo much the 
better, as it is impoſſible that the mere people can always be guided 
by the beſt counſel, but often by the worſt, either not having un- 
derſtanding ſufficient to perceive what is beſt of ſeveral things pro- 

_ poſed, or being miſguided by their paſſions. | Of this I have ſhewn 
that the people of Athens were a ſtriking example; the clevereſt peo- 
ple, perhaps, that ever en and yet A wer, ee 

eee ure ee ee My 2 8 46:50 | | 
2 L371 FA. n he; — s BAY (1542 L 
tit will be ſaid, were the people of Feypr, then, edits 
faves, by terror and compulſion; and was their only motive to 
obey the fear of puniſhment ?—1 ſay not: But as they were a very 

£ | ſagacious people, and I believe as wiſe as any people ever were, though, 

5 perhaps, not ſo clever as the people of Athens, they would be ſenſible 

that they were very well governed, and better than if they had been 
under their own government. This is only ſuppoſing that they were 
as wiſe as the Capadocians, who, when they were offered liberty by the 

| 85 Romans, refuſed it, and choſe io continue under the government of 
* Iſeir Kings. And I was informed by-a. Poliſh: nobleman, (who, being 
deſcended of a Scotch family, as ſeveral of the Poliſh noblemen are, 
| came to Scotland ſome years ago to ſee his relations, where I ſaw him), 

that a-neighbour of his in Poland. having viſited England, in the courſe 

of bis travels, fell there in love with Engliſh liberty ſo much, that, when 
| dme hie own ne called together a a? 

£01145 peatants, 
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peaſants, and offered to emancipate them all, and leave them to be 
governed by themſelves; for the peaſants, both in Poland and Ruſſia, 
are no better than ſlaves to their landlords, as they were in 
Britain ſome hundred years ago. The peaſants of this nobleman 
thanked him for his generous offer, but ſaid they would conſider of 
it, and return by ſuch a day, and give him an anſwer. Accordingly, 
they came back on the day they had appointed, and told him, that 
they thought themſelves infinitely obliged to him for his generous 
offer, but that they did not chuſe to accept of it, being convinced that 
they were happier under his government, than they would be un- 
der their own. And I was acquainted with a Ruſſian gentleman, 
who told me, that the Ruſſian peaſants ſhew very great affection to 
their maſters; and he mentioned a fire which happened ſome years 
ago in the opera- houſe of Peterſburgh, when it was much crouded 
with company, where ſeveral of the peaſants loſt their lives in en- 
deavouring to ſave their maſters, He told me alſo ſome ſtories of 
peaſants, who collected money among themſelves, (for theſe pea- 
. fants, though Daves, have land, which they cultivate and reap the 
fruits of), and moſt generouſly advanced it to pay their maſters 
debts, and ſave him from the neceſſity of ſelling his lands, and fo 
giving them another maſter ; for the oper there Ly Wong: with 
the lands to the purchaſer, 5 


Now, I think, we may ſuppoſe, that the Egyptians were not only 
as wiſe as the Capadocians, and the peaſants of the Poliſh nobleman 
above mentioned, ſo as to know that they were happier under the 
governors they had, than under their own government, but were 
as much attached to their governors, as the Ruffian peaſants are to 
their maſters; and, if ſo, it is evident, that they were not govern- 
ed as ſlaves, by terror and fear of puniſhment, but with their own 
free will and conſent, and with love and affection to their gover- 
ors; and, that being the caſe, I think it is evident, that they were as 
"SE TV. Ff well 
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well governed, as it is poſſible that the mere people, that is, men of He- 
ſiod's third claſs, can be governed. The manner in which this rank 
of men was governed in Egypt, had this peculiar advantage, that 
they were not taken from the buſineſs or trade, which was aſſigned 
them, and to which they were educated, by any care for the public, 
which made a great difference betwixt them and the people in the 
cities in Greece and thoſe in Rome, where the people muſt have 
been much interrupted in their private buſineſs, by attending publie 
aſſemblies, and diſcharging other offices of ſtate : The conſequence 
of which was, as we have ſeen in Athens, that the people could not 
live by their private induſtry, but were obliged to lay hold of the 
public money; and even with that, ſome of them went about beg- 
ging: And in Rome, the poor's roll, in the time of Julius Caeſar, 
conſiſted, as I have ſhown elſewhere®, of 320,000, who lived by pub- 
lic diſtributions of corn. And, beſides this, a low man, who is taken 
from any ſervile buſineſs, and admitted to a ſhare of the government, 
will be apt to deſpiſe and neglect his proper buſineſs, and take himſelf 
entirely, or much more than he ought to do, to the bufineſs of the ſtate, 
in which he will endeavour to be a man of ſome conſideration, and to 
indemnify himſelf, for the loſs he ſuffers in his private buſineſs, by 
| making profit of the public; and this neceſſarily will HY fac- 
tion and corruption. 833 
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But though the people of Egypt had no ſhare in the government, 
I think I have ſhown very clearly that they were not governed like 
ſlaves: And, I ſay, farther, that even in private families, men 
were not governed in that way: Nor was there a claſs of men a- 
mong the Egyptians, that was known by the name of ſlaves. Theſe 
were ſo numerous among the Greeks and Romans, that in ſome 
cities they equalled, if not exceeded, the number of freemen, But 
RE that there was no ſuch order of men in Egypt, I think, we may be 
x | Aure from the * particular account of that country, given us by 
Herodotus 
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Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, in which there is not a word ſaid 
of ſlaves among them, who, if they had exiſted, muſt have made a 
claſs of men very different from the other elaſſes which they men- 
tioned, not belonging to the public, like theſe other clafſes, but the 
property of their maſters ; and if there were any doubt in the, mat- 
ter, the practice of India, which certainly got frem Egypt its whole 
political ſyſtem, does, in my opinion, make the matter quite clear: 
For Diodorus tells us, that in his time there were no ſlaves in India. 


And 1 have information, which 1 can depend upon, that there are 
none at preſent among the native Indians, that is, the Hindoosz 


and, indeed, where there were: men of all trades ready at hand to 
| ſupply the wants of every man and every family, there was no 
need that men ſhould be kept in private families, for. that purpoſe, 

as they were among the Greeks and Romans. And, I think, fla- 
very, conſidered in a political view, is a bad inſtitution ; for it is a 
government within a. government; and it is certainly improper, 
that citizens of the ſame ſtate ſhould be governed by the arbitrary 
will of any other citizen, and not by the laws of the Rate. And, 
accordingly, in ſome countries, it has produced a great deal of miſ- 
chief by the inſutrection of ſlaves, and their revolt from ſuch an 
unnatural government, The Romans were engaged for ſome years in 
a dangerous-war (Servile Bellum, as they called it,) with the ſlaves 
of Sicily and of the Southern parts of Italy; and the inhabitants of 
Argos in Greece had a long war with their rebellious ſlaves, in 
which: they at laſt prevailed with much diſiculty “. It appears, 
however, that ſometimes a man from another country was ſold in 
Egypt for a ſlave, as Joſeph was, by the Iſhmaelites, to Potipher; 


but there is not the leaſt evidence that any of the Egyptians were 


2 or that there was ſuch an order of men in Egypt. It does 


not appear, that Oſiris brought one captive from India to Egypt. 


N el indeed, returned to-Egypt from his conqueſt with a great 
faz \ 1 


* Herodotus, lib. 6. cap. 83. 
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number of captives. But they were not made domeſtic ſlaves to 
particular men, but were employed in public works; and in the 
ſame way the Iſraelites were employed by Pharoah. The ſingle 
inſtance, therefore, of Joſeph being ſold as a flave to a private 
man, does not prove that it was the general cuſtom of Egypt to 
make ſlaves even of foreigners; and, I think, the contrary is prov- 
ed by the r s of Seſoſtris. JET 


Thus, I think, it appears, that the third race of men, which He- 
ſiod, in the paſſage I have quoted “, mentions as uſeleſs, was far 
from being ſo in Egypt : But, on the contrary, they were moſt uſe- 
ful, and, I believe, as happy as by nature they were capable of be- 
ing. For as men cannot be happy without a proper education, they 
were as well educated as was poſſible for qualifying them td diſ- 
charge the ſeveral offices aſſigned them; for which, therefore, they 
were fitted byeducation, as well as by nature. Nor does it appear, that, 
in any country, ſo much attention was given to the education of the 
Apwer ſort : 80 that, if we could ſuppoſe, that education. was the 
only thing neceſſary to form a good government, as the Greek phi- 
loſophers ſeem to ſuppoſe, there never was a country where it was 
more attended to than in Egypt. In other countries, no doubt, great 
attention has been given to the education of the men, who, by their 
rank in the ſtate, were entitled to govern. But in no country was 
there ever ſo much cate taken of the education of the lower ſort; 
and the Greek philoſophers, who ſpeak ſo much of the education 
of the citizens, mention only the education of thoſe, who might 
govern as well as be governed: Which was the eaſe of all the forms 
of government, that they have given us; and particularly of that which 
Ariſtotle thinks the beſt, and calls, by way of diſtinction, noxurun, 
where the citizens were all to govern and be governed in their turns, 
and to practiſe 2 ee By I r ee evan 
nn 415 1 1 arts 
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arts of life were tobe carried on by ſlaves, or by barbarians living in their 
neighbourhood, whom Axiſtotle calls nsgjoizoe*, This is certainly a 
very narrow ſyſtem of government, and which muſt be confined to 
one city, and accordingly it is ſo, both by Ariſtotle. and Plato: 
Whereas the Egyptian ſyſtem takes in a whole nation, and a moſt 
numerous nation, and provides men proper to diſcharge all the of- 
fices of life, even. the meaneſt. 


-Faother the Jivifion of the ne into fo many claſſes or r caſts, 
as they are called in India, according to the different arts which they 
profeſs, muſt, I think, have made them excel more in their ſeveral 
arts and profeſſions, than, I believe, any people in any other coun- 
try ever did. In other countries, and particularly in the popular go- 
vernments of Greece, men had ſeveral employments : For beſides 
the particular art which they profeſſed, they had the buſineſs of the 
ſtate, to which they were obliged to attend. Thus a citizen of A- 
thens, beſides his particular buſineſs, ſuch as that of a ſoldier, a ſai- 
lor, a merchant, or whatever other buſineſs he might think proper 
to apply to in order to acquire money, was obliged to attend the 
public aſſemblies, to be a judge, or to diſcharge any other office of 
the ſtate, that by lot might fall on him. Now, 1 fay, it is impoſſi- 
ble, when a man practices ſo many trades, that he can. excel in any 
one of them f: Whereas the citizens of Egypt, following only one 
profeſſion, and being educated for that profeſſion in the beſt way 
poſſible, muſt have excelled in it, And there muſt have been 
an emulation among all thoſe practiſing the fame profeſſion, 
which muſt have made them' ſtrive to outdo one another, And 
this emulation would take place, not only in the lower claſſes, but 
alſo among the Ns, where there would not only be emulation a 
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mong thoſe of the ſame college, but among the different col- 
leges, ſuch as thoſe of Thebes and of Heliopolis ; which laſt, as 
Herodotus tells us, had the reputation of being the moſt learned. | 
Now, it is emulation that makes men ſtrive to excel in the ſeveral | 
arts and profeſſions; for it proceeds from a ſenſe of Honour, the great 
animating” principle of the political ſyſtem, - and which gives life 
and vigour to all the actions of men both in public and private 
life; and, if that principle be well directed by the wiſdom of the 
ſtate, the government muſt neceſſarily be good and the people 
happy. It is this principle which diſtinguiſnes effentially, as I have 
obſerved “, a ſoldier from a flave, though he have no will of his own, 
but be governed entirely by his officer. It was this principle that 
made the king of Sparta and his 300 Spartistes, ſaeriſice their lives 
| fo en for the liberties of Greece. Ir was the 
— 1 0 immenſa cupido, | 


as Virgil 8 it, which made the Romans ſo great a people 
and ſo magnanimous, that 70, ooo. of them lay upon the field of 
battle of, Cannae, without one man ſurrendering himſelf a priſoner t. 
And, to deſcend to common life, it is this principle which makes 
what we call /a/bion among us, u more prevalent than any law 
human or divine, though the ſanction of it be nothing elſe, but the 
want of the praiſe which we ſhould atherwiſe have had, if we had 
_ with the ye | | 


T% | . 1 


And this leads to an ann which, I think, it is not impro- 
per here to make: As there can be no ſenſe of what is honourable 
and praiſe-worthy, without a ſenſe, at the fame time, of what is beau- 
tiful, - graceful, and becoming, in ſentiments and actions, this ſenſe 
is, therefore, not only the foundation of virtue and of the fine arts, 
but alſo * government ; wot} indeed, it if APPFArh, Fe there can be | 
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nothing valuable among men without it; nor is there any ſenti- 
ment ſo univerſal among men. We have yet diſcovered no nation 
ſo barbarous, that has not ſome idea of beauty, at leaſt in outward 
form, and particularly in their own dreſs, if they have any, And 
even a ſenſe of the beauty of ſentiment and charaQer, we find in 
people very little advanced in civility and the common. arts of life, 
fuch as the New Zealanders and the people of the Pelew Iflands, 
of both of whom J have ſpoken elſewhere*; and in whatever we 
purſue, we think we perceive ſomething fine and praife-worthy. 


The love of money is one of our moſt ſordid paſſions; yet the miſer 


is vain of his money. Now, there cannot be vanity, as | have elſe- 
where ſhown f, without a ſenſe of the graceful and becoming; and ſuch 
monſters of gluttony, luxury, and intemperance of every kind, as 
Vitellius and Heliogabalus, thought, no doubt, that their manner of 
living was becoming and fuitable to the dignity of a Roman em- 
peror. In ſhort, it appears co me, that thoſe, who deny that any 
ſuch ſenſe is natural to man, are entirely ignorant of human- nature, 
not knowing that it is the principle the moſt prevalent in it; and if 
it be perverted, it is the cauſe of almoſt all our vices and follies, and is 
the greateſt depravity of human nature, but, if rightly directed, it 
makes the greateſt perfection ok our nature, and is the only ſource _ 
of happineſs to the intellectual nature, even to the divine: For God 
had pleaſure in the production of the univerſe, becauſe; he ſaw that 
it was beautiful ; for ſo the Hebrew. word is nnn in the er 
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tea the proſperity of the nation is the end 3 or * ſhould 1 


be propoſed by government, let us conſider in this view the Egyp- 


tian government. The proſperity of every nation muſt depend up - 
on three Webs the bealeh, the morals, ee, of the 
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people. Without health and morals, no people can be happy; and 

without numbers, they cannot be a great or powerful nation. As 

to the health of the people, we know very certainly that their nei- 

ther is, nor ever was, upon the earth, a country where health was 

more ſtudied, or more proper means uſed, both to preſerve it, and 

to reſtore it when loſt. They had phyſicians for each diſeaſe; and 

they had preſcriptions for the cure of diſeaſes: And which 

preſcriptions had come down to them from the remoteſt aati- 

quity, I think, very probably from the reigns of their Dzmons ; 

5 which rules their phyſicians were obliged to follow: And if they 

deviated from them, it was at their own riſk; for if the patient 

died, they chemſelves ſuffered death. But what I admire moſt in 

their phyſic, was their application of it, not only to the cure of 

diſeaſes, but to the prevention of them, and to the preſervation. of 

health, which is of greater value than the reſtoring of it when loſt. 

For this purpoſe, Herodotus tells us, that they cleanſed their bodies 

very thoroughly by vomiung, purging, and glyſtering, for three days 

muecceſſively in the beginning of each month. And the reaſon they gave 

for it was a good one, that, in ſuch a climate as theirs, there were not 
thoſe changes of weather, which produce ſo. many «diſeaſes in other 
countries: 80 that the only cauſe of diſeaſe, among them, was in- 
ſtemperance in eating and drinking; to prevent the effeQs of which, 

\ they cleanſed themſelves in the manner I have mentioned. This 
they practiſed when Herodotus was among them: But when. Dio- 
dorus was there, they took their phyſic more frequently, but not at 
once, and not ſo violently; and the prieſts practiſed a regimen which 

I am ſure, from my on experience, muſt have contributed very 
much to their health; and that was bathing in cold water: This 
© they did twice in the day, and as often at night. The conſequence 

of this care of health among the Egyptians was, as Herodotus informs 

us, that they were the healthieſt of all men, excepting only the Ly- 
* who lived the life of ſavages: And if we conſider ther They 
"ft? 45 = „„all, Rob 4:03 36 Man all 
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all hwed in cities, which is certainly a life not ſo healthy as the 
country life, and that the land was overflowed, for ſome months in 
che year, by the river, during which time they may be ſaid to have 
lived in the water ; this alone is a tufficient: proof, that, in the prac- 
Nee pad jr . . p 1 Ne eng 
all the world: | 


As to Morats, I think, in that rrefpoch too, they ma have exceed- 
ed all the civilized nations of which we have heard: For, in the 


firft place, they were, as Herodotus tells us, che moſt religious of 
men. Now it is impoſſible that religion, eſpecially when it is ſach 

a religion as the Egyptian, which, as I have obſerved, had nothing 

barbarous or inhuman in it, ſhould not improve the morals of men. 
Beſides that, they had not theſe two great diſeaſes of the political 

fyſtem, which produce ſo much 'diforder in it, and are the ſource 
of the greateſt part of the'vices and crimes among men; I mean 
wealth and indi gence For, as they had no foreign commerce, they 

could not accumulate wealth in that way, Their whole wealth was. 
their land; and it was divided in fach à way, that, I think, it was. 
not poſſible that any mam ſhould acquire wealth by the poſſeſſion of 

ie: For thefland' all belonged to the King, to the Prieſts, or to the 
Soldiers. Now theſe orders of men poſſeſſed no lands themſelves, 
(for, otherwiſe, they muſt have gone out of the claſs in which they 
were placed by the conſtitution; and have become farmers), but had 
the rents paid by the farmers, or herdſmen, who poſſeſſed: them, and 
who paid their rents to the King and to the other two claſſes of men; 
not however to the individuals of theſe claffes, but to the whole of them, 
to be divided among them. The Egyptians, therefore, may be ſaid to 
have enjoyed that bleſſing, which Agur prayed for, of neither poverty 
nor wealth. Neither had they, as J have obſerved, any foreign com- 
merce, by which we know that vices as well as diſeaſes are import- 
ed into a country; and even the commerce in their own country 
was carried on, not by money, as among us, but i in the antient pri- 
Vor. N. N cg | i mitive 
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mitive way by exchange of commodities. For: Herodotus tells us, 
that the Lydians were the firſt who coined: money * : And from 
the | ſame author we learn, that the Egyptians borrowed none of 
their cuſtoms from other nations, It is true, that the Egyptians had 
a great deal of gold and ſilver, more perhaps than any other people 
ever had. But there is no evidence that they coined any of it, any 
more than the Greeks did at the time of the Trojan war, who. had 
alſo gold and ſilver among them, which they gave in exchange for 
other commodities, weighing it in talents; and in this way it no 
doubt paſſed among the Egyptians. The Egyptians, therefore, had 
not among them that root of all evil, money, which, by its accumu- 
lation and eaſy circulation, does more miſchief than any other kind 
of wealth, and is more productive of thoſe two great diſeaſes of the 
political body, the wealth of the few, and the indigence of the ma- 
ny; and beſides, it makes a greater and quicker circulation of vice 
and folly in a country, than commerce by exchange can do. — That 
there could not be great wealth in Egypt, I have already ſhown: 
And as to indigence among them, neither Herodotus, Diodorus Si- 
culus, nor any other author, who has treated of Egypt, have ſaid 
a word of it; which they certainly would not have failed to have 
done, if it had been ſo great as it was in ſome other antient ſtates, 
ſuch as that of Athens and Rome. If any man was to give ſuch a a 
deſcription. of England, as Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus have 
given us of Egypt, he would not omit to tell us, that a very conſi- 
derable part of the people ſubſiſted upon public or private charity. 
From the ſilence, therefore, of authors with reſpect to a thing of 
ſuch, importance in the polity of a country, I think I may infer, that 
there was no ſuch. indigence in Egypt, as we hear of in other coun- 
5 tries, both antient and modern. And, if there was no ſuch indi- 
. gence, I think, we may infer, that there were no very great eſtates, 
nor any great inequality in the fortunes of priyate men; for great 
wealth of ſome ne. * great e, of others, have al- 


ways 
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ways gone together in all countries. But in thoſe countries, wealth 

conſiſted chiefly in coined money, which, as it circulates in the ea- 

ſieſt and moſt private way, enables men to collect wealth much 

more eaſily than they can do, when gold and filver is only a a com- 
_— like herds and flocks. 


There was not, therefore, in Egypt that inequality of FINES 
among the citizens, that has produced ſo much diſorder in other 
ſtates. And, indeed, I may ſay, that the diſtinction of rich and poor 
has produced more internal diſturbances, more factions and diſor- 
ders, which have very often ended in the ruin of the ſtate, than per- 
haps any other thing. And as the Egyptians had not money, nor 
any trade with foreign countries, they had 'no foreign luxury, but 
lived entirely upon the produce of their own country. A 


The laſt great article in the ſyſtem of government is the Numbers 
of the people. In this the Egyptians appear to me to have exceed= -- 
ed all the nations that ever exiſted, without exception even of the 
Indian, which, we are told, was in antient times. a very populous 
nation, and is ſo at this day. In the reign of Amaſis, Herodotus tells 
us, that there were 20,000 cities in Egypt. Diodorus makes them 
only 18,000 ; and ſays, that was the number recorded in the books 
of the Prieſts . And even after they had fallen under the domini- 
on of the Perſians, and then of the Macedonians, their repo 
continued to increaſe, their polity ſtill remaining the fame: 
Diodorus tells us, that under Ptolemy Lagus, the number of _ 
cities amounted to 30,000 ; which number, he ſays, continued to 
his time T. And we are not to ſuppoſe; that what they called ci- 
ties were nothing but ſmall villages; but, that they were truly What 
mig be ales cities, ſome of them no doubt Weis or leben than 
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others; for, as the people lived altogether in cities, (and indeed they 
could not live otherwiſe during. the months that the country was 
overflowed), and as thoſe cities were raiſed upon mounts, at a great 
expence of labour, to ſecure them againſt the inundation, we muſt 
ſuppoſe that they conſiſted of a great number of houſes, and were 
inhabited by many men, who otherwiſe could not have lived in the 
country. The way that we commonly judge of the populouſneſs 
of countries, is by the numbers of the individuals living in it; and 
we ſay, that in ſuch or ſuch a country there are ſo many millions of 
men. But to aſcertain this, is a matter of very great difficulty; nor 
do I know, that the numbers of people in any country have been 
properly aſcertained in that way. Whereas the cities in a country 
may be eaſily numbered: So that, I think, that, in counting the 
cities in Egypt, there could hardly be any miſtake. 


This number of people will not appear incredible, even in ſo ſmall 
2 country as Egypt, which was no more than a valley betwixt the 


Arabian Mountains on one ſide, and the Lybian on the other, if we 


conſider the manners and cuſtoms of the people. Among them, I 
am perſuaded, every man was married; and, that, they held it to be 
a religious duty to communicate to children the life that they had 
got from their parents. This is the opinion of the Indians at this 


day; and, as I am perſuaded they got their cuſtoms and manners, as 


well as their polity and their arts and ſciences, from the Egyptians, 


I think it is highly probable, that they adopted this Egyptian euf- 
tom likewiſe. Then there was no ſuch thing as expoſing children 


ambng the Egyptians, ſuch as was practiſed among the Greeks and 
Romans; but all their children, legitimate and illegitimate, were 
brought up, and at the ſmalleſt expence, chiefly upon the herbs 


which the river produced, as Diodorus Siculus informs ns. Then 


chat vice, which was ſo common among the Greeks and Romans, 


and 
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and which, as Ariſtotle informs us“, was permitted, and even en- 
couraged by the polity of Crete, in order to prevent the too great 
increaſe of the people, I mean ſodomy, was not known in Egypt. 
And when to theſe conſiderations we join this, that in ſo healthy 
a country as Egypt, few or no children would die under age; 
whereas, among us, many more than a half that are born, do not 
live to be men and women; When we join, I ſay, all theſe conſi- 
derations together, it will by no means appear incredible,- that the 
numbers of people in Egypt ſhould have been ſo very great; ſo great, 
that they muſt have been quite overſtocked with people, many more 
than their land or water, fruitful as they were, could maintain, 
and that in not many generations, if they had. not diſcharged them- 
ſelves by colonies, which they ſent to different countries, by which 
they at the ſame time propagated their arts and ſciences. Of theſe 
colonies their Prieſts named many, which no doubt were ſet down 
in their ſacred books, but of ſome of which the Greek hiſtori- 
ans ſeem to have doubted. But, for my part, though they had not 
ſaid a word of the colonies they ſent out, I ſhould have believed, that 
it was impoſſible by the nature of things, that they muſt not have 
ſent out a great many. | 
What made the numbers of the people in Egypt ſo very great, was 
a thing which happened in Egypt, and I believe no where elſe. In o- 
ther countries a great deal of land has, at ſome time or another, been 
inundated by the ſea, or by rivers, and in that way ſo much land taken 
from the inhabitants: Whereas in Egypt there was a very great addi- 
tion made to the country; and which I think muſt have been richer, and 
more productive of every thing for the ſuſtenance of man, than the old 
country. What I mean is the addition of the Delta, or lower Egypt, 
to the upper; which addition, as Herodotus tells us, was the gift of 
the river, being produced by the earth, which the river brought with it 
| | " from 
* Lib. 2. De Republica, cap. 10. 
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from Ethopia when it overflowed. This addition began to be made 
after the reign of the Gods, as the Egyptians called their Daemon 


Kings, had ceaſed. Such an increaſe of land muſt have made a won- 


derful increaſe of people, more than, I believe, were in Upper Egypt. 
And this new created land muſt have added not only a great deal to 
the numbers of the people, but alſo to the progreſs of learning and 
of arts and ſciences. In Upper Egypt it does not appear that there 
was more than one college of Prieſts, that of Thebes; but in the Del- 
ta there were ſeveral, and particularly one, mentioned by Herodotus, 


at Heliopolis, where he ſays, there were the moſt learned Prieſts with 


whom he converſed. Now it is evident, that by the inereaſe of the 
number of colleges, learning muſt have been increaſed; for beſides 
the increaſe of the numbers employed in learning, there muſt have 
been, as I have obſerved, an emulation among the ſeveral colleges, 
which muſt have contributed very much to the advancement of 
knowledge. I will only add farther upon this ſubject, that this ſo 
wonderful an event, as the creation of a new gountry, muſt have 


happened by the providence of God, which had deſtined that Egypt 


ſhould be the parent country of all arts and ſciences; and for that 
purpoſe ſhould abound more than any other country in numbers of 
men, ſo as to be able by the colonies, which it ſent out, to pro- 
pagate arts and ſciences all over the earth then known; for which 
purpoſe Egypt, as I ſhall ſhow afterwards, was better ſituated than 
any other country. 
i * 

Thus I think I have proved that the Egyptian government anſwer- 
ed the three great purpoſes propoſed by government, the Health, the 
Morals, and the Numbers of the people. 


And thus much may ſuffice for the internal government of Egypt. 
As to their tranſactions with other nations, their government was in 
this reſpect more remarkable, perhaps, and more diſtinguiſhed from 
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that of other nations, than in any thing elſe that I have mentioned. 
They were the greateſt conquerors of whom we read : Their Dae- 
mon King, Ofiris, overran a great part of India: And their human 
King, Seſoſtris, went till farther in that country, and paſt the Gan- 
ges, which neither Oſiris nor Alexander did; and he appears to have 
overrun all the reſt of Aſia, and a part of Europe as far as Thrace. - 
But they made no provinces of the countries they conquered, as the 
Romans did; nor impoſed any tribute upon them. Oſiris overran 
| that great country of India, for no other purpoſe, as appears, except 
to introduce among them civility and arts; and Seſoſtris, though he 
was in India too, and made great conqueſts in Aſia, and even in 
Europe, and though he made captives whom he employed in the 
way I have mentioned “, impoſed no tribute upon the nations he 
conquered, nor gave them any king or ruler, but left them to chuſe 
rulers for themſelves, and to be governed by their own laws. 


The Egyptians, therefore, did not erect a great Empire, ſuch as 
thoſe of the Aſſyrians, Medes, Perſians, Macedonians, and Romans; 
which I hold to have been the principal cauſes of the preſent deſola- 
tion of the Earth: Whereas the Egyptians peopled ſeveral coun- 
tries with their colonies, and propagated their arts and ſciences to the 
' moſt diſtant parts of the earth. The polity of the Egyptians, therefore, 
not only made themſelves very happy, but may be ſaid to have been 
a bleſſing to human kind, and the greateſt bleſſing that man can be- 
ſtow upon man, if it be true, as I think I ſhall ſhow it is, that from 
Egypt all arts and ſciences are originally derived. 


Such being the nature of the Egyptian government, both at home 
and abroad, I think I may conclude, that it was more perfect than 

any government that ever exiſted on this earth, or was imagined. by 
e | We | the 
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the Greek philoſophers ; that it was as perfect as any govern- 
ment on this earth can be; and that the people, who lived under 
it, muſt have been 'very happy, and indeed I believe the happieſt of 
men: Nor do I think they could have been otherwiſe, as they wefe 
governed not only by religion, but by philoſophy, without which, 
as Plato tells us, no people can be happy ; nor can there, ſays he, be 
any end of human miſery; unleſs kings become philoſophers, or phi- 


loſophers kings. 2 


If any doubt ſhould remain of the government of Eygpt being ſo 
perfect a government, the duration of it would be fufficient proof: 
For in government, as well as in every thing elſe, what is moſt per- 
fect in the form will laſt the longeſt. Of the duration of the go- 
vernment of Egypt I have Already ſpoken “. It is proved by a 
chronological monument, ſuch as is not to be found, nor ever was 
to be found, in any other country in the world ; I mean the ſtatues 


of the High Prieſts of Jupiter in Thebes: And, beſides theſe, the 


numbers of the years of the reigns of their Kings were ſet down, as 
Herodotus informs us, in the books of their Prieſts, whoſe account 
of theſe Kings was ſo exact, chat they ſet down their ſtature, as Di- 
odorus Siculus informs us. During all this prodigious number of 
years which their government laſted, from Menes their firſt human 
King, (for I reckon not the reigns of their Gods, though I believe 
them to have been as real Kings as. the human Kings, and their 
reigns were very much longer), down to the Perſian conqueſt, there 
was no change of the government; nor during all that time was 
there ſo much as an attempt to change the government, or any re- 


bellion againſt their eſtabliſhed Kings, or aſſaſſination of them, nor 


any thing that can poſſibly be called a civil War, though, after the 


Greeks had found the way into the country, there were two diſ- 
putes about Us ſucceſſion: to the Crown, but th of them was ter- 
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minated by a ſingle battle: And there were no proſcriptions and ca- 
pital puniſhments, ſuch as accompanied the civil wars in Rome, or 
maſſacres, ſuch as we read of in other countries upon like occaſions. 
As to the Athiopian Kings, who reigned in Egypt, it appears that 
they got the Crown without any conqueſt or civil war: And as the 
Egyptians were undoubtedly a colony from. Ethiopia, ag. Diodorus 
has ſhown, (who ſays, that the land of Egypt, as well as the people, 
came from Æthiopia), I think it is likely that they ſucceeded. with 
the conſent of the nation; for the Crown in Egypt does not appear 
to have ever been hereditary or the property of any family. One 
of theſe Æthiopian Kings, after he had reigned ſome years, volun- 
tarily reſigneg M Crown: Nor does it appear, that any of them 
made, or attempted to make, any change in the conſtitution-or form 
of government, nor introduced any new malfners or cuſtoms among 
the people. And, indeed, the manners of the two countries were 
ſo like, that there could hardly be any thing of that kind: And the 
form of e eee eee n 
neee eee | dn a ratten 


Thus it —_ eee 
of a perfect form of Government, and particularly its duration, 
which, compared with that of other governments, of which we read, 
is moſt; extraordinary; nor is there any thing like it to be found in 
the hiſtory of man, except the duration of the Polity of India, which, 
as it was derived from the Polity of Egypt, is another proof of the 
excellence of that polity. The Polity of India ſtill continues the ſame, 
notwithſtanding the many eſtabliſhments of foreigners in that coun- 
try, and the many conqueſts that have been made'of it, firſt by Gen- 
giſchan, then by Tamerlane and the Mogul Tartars, after them by the 
French and Engliſh, who-ate in poſſeſſion: at preſent of a great part of 
the country; and the Portugeeſe have alſo ſettlements there: Vet, not- 
en all thele 1 and the r ee 
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mult have had with ſo many foreigners ſettled in their country, the 
Hindoos, that is the native Indians, preſerve the antient form of 
polity, by which the people were divided into ſo many claſſes, or 
caſts, as the Indians call them, kept diſtinct from one another, and 
not intermixed by marriages. The firſt of theſe caſts is the Bra- 
mins, who are preciſely what the Prieſts in Egypt, were; for they 
have the care of the religion of the country. They are the coun- 
cillors of the Rajahs or antient Princes of the country; and they 
are the depoſitaries of the arts and ſciences, which the Egyptians 
imported into India, and particularly of that language, of moſt won- 
derful art, called the Shanſcrit, and which I hope to be able to prove 
was the antient language of Egypt. They have-alſo, a military caſt, 
which they call Rajaputs; and who are ſo much fitted, both by their 
nature and education, to be ſoldiers, that, as I am informed by our 
officers Who have been in India, they are the beſt men among our 
. Seapoys, when they can be got; but it is not eaſy to get them, as 
they are of ſo dignified a caſt. And, beſides theſe two higheſt caſts, 
they have inferior caſts, ſuch as thoſe of farmers, herdſmen; / &c. ; 
and which are all kept ſeparate from one another, as the ſame claſſes 
were in Egypt. And, as the nn ſo happy under their 
government, the Indians, I am told, are likewiſe very happy un- 
der the ſame form of government, notwithſtanding all the diſtur- 
bances that they have met with in later times from foreigners ; but 
which have made them alter nothing of their cuſtoms and manners. 
Mr Haſtings, who is a man of great ſenſe and obſervation as well 
as of learning, and who was 32 years in India, and governor there 
for 13 of theſe years, tells me, that he thinks them the happieſt peo- 
ple he has ever known: And, as to their polity, he ſays, that their 
diviſion into caſts, (a ſingularity of the Egyptian government, which 
is only preſerved in India), makes all their buſineſs of life go on 
much better than it would otherwiſe do; as they have there no man 
e many trades, but every man has a buſineſs of his own, to which 
*he:wholly applies himſelf. And, indeed, that the diviſion of the 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral arts and profeſſions among different elaſſes of men, who, 
by nature and education, were fitted to excel in thoſe ſeveral. 
arts, was a moſt wiſe and political inſtitution, I think, cannot be 
doubted ; for, if men in a ſtate are at liberty to practiſe any buſi- 
neſs or profeſſion, without being fitted for it either by nature or e- 
ducation, the conſequence neceſſarily muſt be, that thoſe arts will, 
for the greater part, be very ill practiſed. If in a private family, the 
ſervants have not each of them a particular buſtneſs allotted: them, 
but every one of them is to do every thing, it is evident that the 
whole buſineſs of that family will be very ill managed. Now, a ſtate 
is to be conſidered as a great family; and, indeed, all ws; were 
W e compoſed of uns of families 9. 


It may be alſo obſerved, as one > great 3 of this diviſion of 
the people according to their ſeveral occupations, that every man muſt 
be contented with his own ſituation ſo far, at leaſt, that he cannot aſpire 
to be of any higher caſt ; and therefore his only ambition muſt be, to- 
excel in his own Caſt: Whereas in other countries, where-there are 
no ſuch claſſes of men, there are no bounds ſet to the ambition of any 
man, but every man attempts to riſe as high as he can. Now, this: 
muſt needs make men unquiet and diſcontented. The incapa-- 
city, therefore, of riſing higher than their Caſt, muſt, I think, 
of itſelf, make the Hindoos happier than the people of other 
countries. The only ambition they can have, is to excel. in their 
| ſeveral profeſſions, and in no other. And this ambition muſt pro- 
duce an emulation, which, as I have obſerved, muſt make them ex- 
cel in their ſeveral arts; and which muſt be much greater among 
thoſe of the ſame art, than among thoſe profeſſing different arts; 
and, indeed, among theſe there can hardly be any emulation at all, 
eſpecially when it is impoſſible that a man of the lower caſt can riſe 
to a higher. He therefore will not compare himſelf with thoſe- 
won ns” but will be contented if he can out do thoſe of the ſame 
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eaſt: And this, among others, I think, is one great advantage of 
the diviſion of the people into claſſes according to their ſeveral em- 
ployments. For my own part, I have heard ſo much of the Hin- 
doos, and of the bravery and fidelity of thoſe who are in our ſervice, 
that there is no people I ſhould defire more to be acquainted with; 
and if I could acquire knowledge enough of their learned language, 
ſo as to read their books of ' ſcience, of which, I am informed by 
Sir William Jones, they have a great many upon every ſubject, 
I believe I Gould learn more of the antient Egyptian philoſo- 
phy, Which was brought to Greece by Pythagoras, and which I 
Hold to be the only genuine philoſophy, than is to be found in the 
Greek books. In ſhort, I conſider India as Egypt ſtill preſerved to 
us; and, if I were there, I ſhould confider myſelf as in the parent 
country of all arts and ſciences, where they ng Tee 
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Compariſon of the preſent State Egypt with its antient State. — 
The change more for the worſe than in any other country, —In He- 
rodotus's time, it was a country more wonderful than all the other 

countries upon earth, —Of its climate, and its river, —The climate 
not liable to exceſs either of hot vr cold, dry or wet. —The changes | 
of theſe produce many diſeaſes among men. The river more wonder- 

aul than the climate. It has created a country in Egypt, —and 
makes this country wonderfully fruitful by renewing the ſoil of it.— 
Without that, the land of Egypt could not have lafted or maintained 
fo many people, Examples to prove this. — The Nile made agricul- 
ture in Egypt a very eaſy art, which is fo laborious in other -coun- 
triet.— It delivered them from the reproach of feeding upon dung.— 
The river, beſides, yeilded many plants of different linde, upon 
aohich the inhabitants of the manſby part of Egypt lived. be land 
of Egypt fertile as toll as the walter. It produced wheat and bar- 
ley which grew wild there, and no where -elſe,»—Of the "works of 
art in Egypt.--The firſt and greatefi work of that lind, the mounds 
of earth, upon which the cities ere built, and without which the 
country could not have been inhabited.--The ſecond great work of art 
in Egypt, was the Lake of Maris;-a moſt uſeful work,--of wonder- 
ful circumference and depth. —The third great or of Egypt, was 
the Labyrinth. — The fourth, the Pyramids, —ibe la of the great 
works of Egypt, as Herodotus has arranged them, but ſuch, that, 

F they had not bern fill extant, we could not-bave believed in the 

other wonders of Egypt. T he greateſt work of art among the E- 
gyptians, was their Government, the ſubjef of twhich was Men, 
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and not materials ſuch as flone and brich. — In this they exceeded 
all the world. — All theſe arts, joined with their prodigeous numbers, 
and the arts and ſciences they invented, make them the moſt wonder- 
ful people on earth.—Of the preſent flate of Egypt, —wonderfully 
changed for the worſe,—firft, as to the numbers of the people. The 
' antient Egyptian Race not to be found in Egypt: So that the na- 
tion may be ſaid to be annihilated, — Inflead of being the moſt fruit- 
ful country in the world, not able to maintain the few inhabi- 
tante that are in it: And, inſtead of being the healthieft country 
in e world, it is now the ſeat of diſeaſe. | 


this chapter I propoſe to compare the antient with the preſent 
1 ſtate of Egypt; a compariſon which will exhibit an alteration, 
and a change for the worſe, ſuch as is not to be found in any other 
country upon the earth, though in all countries the changes have 
r N e e and I am afraid none for the better. 


HFerodotus has ſaid, that, in his time, Egypt exhibited more won- 
ders, both of nature and of art, than all the countries of the earth 
put together: And he mentions particularly their heaven, or cli- 
mate they enjoyed, and their river ſo different from other rivers, 
and alſo the manners of the people. As to their climate, the coun- 
try is in ſuch a latitude, as not to be liable to any exceſs, either of 
heat or cold, nor of dry or of wet. In Upper Egypt it never rains; 

or if it did, it was, in antient times, accounted a. prodigy; which, 
Herodotus tells us, was the caſe before the Perſian conqueſt; and then 
it only rained in drops: And in Lower Egypt it rains but ſeldom ; 
nor have they any of thoſe fogs or miſts, which make other climates, 
leſs favoured by Heaven, ſo unwholeſome. They have not, there- 
fore, that ſuceeſſion of hot and cold, dry and moiſt, nor in general 
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that change of weather, which, as the ſame author obſerves, affects 
the human body ſo much, and produces ſo many diſeaſes. 


Their. river was ſtill more wonderful than their ſky; for there may 
perhaps be other climates as good as that of Egypt, but there is no 
river, known, like the Nile, or which has produced ſo wonderful 
an effect as the production of a great country; I mean the Delta, 
which, as Herodotus tells us, was the gift of the river: And not 
only has produced it, but, by annually overflowing it and the Up- 
per Egypt, has made them both the moſt fruitful countries in the 
world. Other rivers by overflowing only water the ſoil, and pre- 
vent the bad effects df exceſſive drought ; whereas the Nile not only 
waters the ſoil, but annually renews it, by bringing from Ethiopia 
a very rich earth, which it depoſits upon the plains of Egypt, while 
it ſtagnates. Nor do I think it is poſſible, that. without ſuch renew- 
al, Egypt could have maintained ſo many millions of people for ſo 
many thouſand years, nor have invented fo many arts and ſciences, 
and by their colonies propagated them to fo many countries. For 
the ſame ſoil, however good, muſt be exhauſted at laſt by continu- 
ed cropping for a great number of years, notwithſtanding any dung 
we can give it; for we carry off, in every crop, more of the vegetable 
earth than we can add to it by the richeſt dunging; and of what re- 
mains we exhauſt at laſt the ſeminal virtue. I was told by a gen- 
| tleman employed by Government to ſurvey the Weſt India Iſlands, 
which we took from the French in the war before the laſt, that he 
was informed, that ſome of theſe Iſlands, when they were firſt cul- 
tivated, produced 20 crops of fugar without dung or changing the 
plant; whereas in our Iſland of Barbadoes, which has been very 
long in culture, they muſt dung and change the plant every year. 
Paleſtine, which was once a moſt fruitful country, and maintained 
a prodigious number of inhabitants, is now ſo much — that 
it is little better than a ſandy deſert, 
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The Nile, by overflowing and renewing the ſoil, made agricul- 
ture, which in other countries is an art requiring much labour and 
fkill, a matter of great eaſe in Egypt: For, as Herodotus has told 
us , the farmer there, was not obliged to plough or dig the ground 
but after the river was retired, he had no more to do, but to ſow 
his ſeed upon the wet mud, and then employ ſwine to tread it in; 
and in this way he had a plentiful crop, which he ſaved himſelf 
alſo the trouble of threſhing by treading the grain out with ſwine. 


ac br the avenfinbien of the 
river was, that they eſcaped the reproach which the King of : Ethi- 
opia caſt upon the Perſians, that they lived upon dung ; for having 
aſked the Perſian ambaſſadors upon what they lived, and being told 
it was upon wheat, which was raiſed among them, as among us, 
from land dunged, he faid that it was no wonder that they lived fo 
ſhort time, when they fed upon dung : And it is certain, that all 
the fruits of the earth muſt have in them more or leſs of the manure 
by which they are raiſed and nouriſhed : And I have no doubt, but 
dat many diſeaſes are produced among us and other nations in Eu- 
rope by our being fed in that way; and I hold it to be one rea- 

ſon of the great health of the Egyptians, that all the corn they 
ate was not raiſed from dung; but from new earth brought down 
by the. river. Whereas, we feed upon fruits raiſed in our fields and 
gardens from the dung of other animals; and thoſe, who live in great 
towns, feed upon fruits, a great part of which is raiſed from their 
own dung; for that is a principal part of the manure of fields and 
gardens near to a great city. Now, e a F 00s 
Aa ee | 
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which it produced, particularly the Lotus, Agroftis, and Biblus, that it 
maintained numbers of men without the uſe of any corn: For He- 
rodotus mentions a part of Egypt which was altogether marſhy, 
where the inhabitants neither ſowed nor reaped, but lived entirely 
upon the produce of the river; and Diodorus Siculus tells us, that, 
even in the country that was ſown, the children were brought up 
chiefly upon plants that grew in the river, with little or no 88 N 
to their parents. 


But not only was the water thus bountiful to the inhabitants, but 
the earth, I imagine, was of the beſt kind, producing plants which 
were to be found in no other country: So that I believe we owe to 
Egypt the very bread we eat; for wheat and barley, and every other 
ſpecies of grain, muſt have grown wild in ſome country before they 
' were cultivated ; and, accordingly, Diodorus Siculus tells us, that 
the wheat was a wild plant in Egypt before Ifis taught the people 
the culture of it. Now, I do not believe that the common wheat, and 
much leſs the fineſt kind of it, which they called Zea, and which was . 
the Far of the Romans, and the food of the beſt people in Egypt“, is, 
at preſent, or was, at any time, the natural produce of any other coun- 
try. The barley, too, of which we make our ale, and upon which 
the Greeks fed before they got the uſe of wheat, was, I am perſuad- 
ed, likewiſe a native of Egypt, and of no other country; and ſo 
alſo was the vine, which Ofiris carried to India and taught the In- 
dians the culture of. And if it went as far as India, we may pre- 
ſume that it went to Greece, and that the Greeks learned the cul- 
ture of i 5 as well as other arts, from the wen, a 


Herodotus has likewiſe merits the Sor * art in ann as 
being moſt wonderful, as well as thoſe of nature, I will ſay ſome- 
thing upon this ſubject likewiſe; and, I will begin with one of them, 
which, 1 think, was as OY as it was wonderful, and. in that 
Vol. IV. 11 11. 1402 b de 951 teſpect 
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reſpe& differed materially from the Pyramids, which, though works 
very wonderful, were certainly not neceſlary ; and it differed from 
the Pyramids alſo in this reſpect, that the Pyramids were conhned 
to particular ſpots, whereas this great work was all over the country. 
The work I mean is, the building of ſo many cities upon mounds 
of earth, raiſed above the overflowing of the river ; without which 
the country could not have been inhabited for near one half of the 
year, as Herodotus informs us“. Now what a labour it muſt have 
been to place not ſingle houſes, but cities, to the number of 20,000, 
upon the tops of artificial mounds, How high thoſe mounds muſt 
have been, we may judge from what Herodotus tells us of the over- 
flowing of the river, which, he ſays, covered not only the Delta of 
Egypt, but ſometimes a part of Lybia upon one fide, and of Ara- 
bia on the other ſide, and to the extent of two days journey on each 
ſide : And more particularly he informs us, that, in his time, if 
it did not riſe 15 or 16 cubits at leaſt, it did not cover the coun- 
try ; ſo that the mounds, upon which the cities were built, muſt 
- ee been more than 24 feet high. When the river overflowed, 
the whole of Egypt was a ſea, and the cities only appeared; which, 
therefore, he compares to the Cyclade Iflands in the Egzan Sea ||, 
that is what we call the Archipelago Iſlands. To this work of na- 


ture, I think it was not improper to compare this Pan and, at 


e renn e 


The . Fes Egyptians, and the moſt won- 
derful too, was the Lake Mzris, which was about 400 Engliſh miles 
in circumference, and 50 fathoms deep where it was deepeſt. This 
lake received the waters of the Nile when it overflowed, and retain- 


; from 
* Lib. 2. cap. 19. | 
+ Ibidem. 
$ Ibid. cap. 13. 
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ed them when it retired: 80 that it was a reſervoir for thoſe waters, 
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from which they were derived by many canals to every part of the 
country, which wanted them. Of this wonderful work a ſmall re- 


main is yet to be 2 


The next moſt wonderful work in Egypt was, the Palace of the 
12 Kings, built in the form of a Labyrinth. Of this there is no vel 
tige, as far as I know, remaining. 


The laſt of the wonders of art in this country, were the Pyramids; 
of which there are three ſtill remaining, one of theſe called the Great 
Pyramid, of ftupenduous ſize, covering about eight acres of ground 
as it ſtands at preſent ; but it muſt have covered more when Hero- 
dotus {aw it, according to his deſcription of it. If theſe Pyramids 
had not been ſtill extant, I doubt whether we ſhould have believed 
in the other wonders of Egypt related to us by Herodotus. And, 
yet the Pyramids were the leaſt of the wonders of the works of men 
in Egypt, according to the account Herodotus gives of them; for 
he ſays the Labyrinth exceeded the Pyramids, as much as it was 
exceeded by the Lake Mæris. 


But I have not yet mentioned the greateſt of all the arts, in which 
they excelled; the materials of which are not ſtone and mortar, 
earth or water, but men, the nobleſt ſubject of art upon this earth. 
By this deſcription the reader will readily underſtand that I mean 
the art of government, in which I think I have ſhown that the E- 
gyptians exceeded all the world. When to theſe works of nature 
and of art I join the prodigious numbers of the people, their geni- 
us, and their invention of ſo many arts and ſciences, their conqueſts 
too, and the uſe they made of theſe conqueſts, T'think-we need not 
hefitate to pronounce, with Herodotus*, that Egypt was the moſt 
wonderful country on earth, and more wonderful than all the other 


countries put together. And, I think, I may add with Diodorus 


Ii 2 5 W Siculus, 
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Siculus “, that they were a moſt happy people, enjoying all thoſe 
advantages from nature, which I have. mentioned, of air, earth, and 
water; likewiſe a form of government, which, I think, I have ſhown . 
to be the beſt that ever was practiſed or even imagined; and beſides 
all theſe, the arts and ſciences they invented, by which they made 
the civil life compleat. bei 


Let us now compare the preſent ſtate of Egypt with its antient 
ſtate, as I have deſcribed it; and the change for the worſe will ap- 
pear wonderful;—greater,' as I have faid, than is to be found in any 
other country on earth. Egypt was | once, as I have ſhown, the 
moſt populous country in the world; and now it may be ſaid to be a 
deſert compared with what it was formerly. It is inhabited at preſent 
by Turks and Arabs, and a mongrel race of people, they call Copts, 
| who have a mixture, it is ſaid, of the antient Egyptian blood. But 
black, woolly-haired men, ſuch as the antient Egyptians were, but 

with features very different from thoſe of the negroes, are not now 

to be found in Egypt; and, according to my information, are only 
to be ſeen in the Iſland of Meroe, formed by the Nile in Ethiopia, 
but who probably are Ethiopians; ſo that the whole Egyptian na- 
tion may be ſaid to be extinct. Inſtead of being the beſt governed 
country, as it formerly was, I believe there is no country at preſent 
worſe governed. | | 


There was a Scotch ſhip from Aberdeen, which, a year or two 
ago, went to the Levant, and was employed to carry corn from dif- 
ferent parts of Africa to Alexandria. And, though there had been 
a great many ſhips, before this Aberdeen ſhip, employed in the 
ſamg way, yet, when ſhe came to Alexandria [with her cargo of 
corn, there were people dying every day of hunger. This informa- 
tion I had from one of the ſailors; who told me that the ſcarcity w 
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not owing to the Nile not overflowing as uſual, but to the bad go- 
vernment of the country, and the negle& of agriculture Now, 
how extraordinary a change is this, from a country ſo populous 
as antient Egypt was, and abounding ſo much with corn and every 
other neceſſary of life, to a country ſo thinly inhabited as Egypt is 
at preſent, and where the few, that are left in it, are dying for want 
of bread? Inſtead of being the healthieſt. of all civilized coun- 
tries, it may now be ſaid to be the ſeat of diſeaſe: For the plague is 
ſeldom out of it; and almoſt all the plagues, which at different times 
have afflicted Europe, have come originally from Egypt. And be- 
ſides the plague, which at times makes prodigious havoc among 
them, they are eaten while alive by worms, and particularly by 0 one 
very rom won called the tape-worm *, 
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Recapitulation of what has been ſaid in the former chapter.—The ſub- 
« je of the origin of the arts and ſciences continued. The art of go- 
vernment invented in Egypt, and brought, to perfeftion,—Of the 
___ neceſſary arts of life there invented. — Language alſo will be Shown 
to have been there invented. —The uſe of fire diſcovered in Egypt ; — 
and the uſe of it in making glaſs, which was unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans.—Glaſs coloured like precious tones, alſo known to 
them ;—likewwiſe the hatching of chickens without incubation. —Of 
the art of muſic It was practiſed in Egypt for the beſt purpoſes : 
A, it was practiſed there, it was alſo there invented. The prac- 
tice of it very antient in Egypt. — It was invented under the Dæ- 


mon Kings,—and was preſerved with the greateſt care, and no in- 


novation of it ſuffered. For this purpoſe, there muſt have been a 
notation of it. — An art of muſic of very difficult invention, being 
-the application of numbers to the tones of the human voice or of in- 
 flruments,—a ſhort account given of the difficulty of the invention, 
AI could only have been invented in a country ſuch as Egypt, where 
arte and ſciences were cultivated. —The Greek muſic no better than 
the muſic of the Hurons, till Pythagoras brought the art into Greece 
from Egypt.—From thence they only got the Diatonic Scale. — To 
this they added the Chromatic and the Enbarmonic.— This refine- 
ment of muſic not fo proper for the uſeful purpoſes to which the E- 
gyþtians applied it. — The Greeks had alſo modes of muſic, ſuch as 
' the Dorian, the Phrygian, and Lydian.— The writing art more con- 
nefed with language than muſic.—lt is langnage not pronounced. 
A wond: rful art, by which ſounds are made viſible, —a progreſs 


im 
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in the writing art as in every otber.— As ſinſt, the ideas were di- 
rellly repreſented, by figures natural or ſymbolical.—Theſe laſt 
were what is called Hieroglyphics. —Of the affiftance given to our 
intelle& by our ſenſes, and how wonderfully the two concur to carry 
on man in the purſuit of knowledge.—The advantages of the writ- 
ing art. This art invented in Egypt by a Damon, called Theuth. 
— But he invented only the notation of the elemental ſounds by writ- 
ten charatters.—The analyſis of language, into elemental ſounds, was 
before his time, under the Damon Kings. 


N the preceeding chapter I have given a pretty full account of 
the country of Egypt and the people, and particularly of their 
government, of which I have ſaid a great deal, I hope the reader 
will not think too much, as it is a thing ſo eſſential in the hiſtory 
of man, that without it there could have been no civil ſociety, nor 
conſequently any progreſs made by man in this life towards a better 
in the world to come, I go on now with what is the proper fub- 
ject of this book, the origin of arts and ſciences. Of one of theſe, 
and that without which other arts and ſciences never could have 
been invented, and of which, therefore, I have treated at ſo great 
length, I mean the laſt mentioned art of government, I think it is 
evident, that Egypt muſt have been the parent country; for, as it 
was the oldeſt civilized country, they could not have borrowed 
the art from any other, and therefore they muſt have invented it 
themſelves; and, I think, I have ſhown; that they not only invent- 
ed it, but brought it to the greateſt perfection. In the preceeding 
chapters I have treated of other arts, which they invented, particu- 
larly the art of agriculture ; and, I think, I have ſhown that we 
owe to them the bread we eat, and the wine and the ale we drink. I 
ROT Sr Peg, that we owe to them the clothes we wear, 
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and that we have been alſo taught by them to make that artificial 
defence againſt the weather, which we call a hou/e, inſtead of thoſe 
rocks and caves which were the only protection that men had againſt 
the injuries of the weather in the natural ſtate. And in this way, 
I think, I have ſhown, that the Egyptians were the inventors of all 
the neceſlary arts of life in the civilized ſtate. And if I can further 
prove that they were the inventors of language, without which no 
other art could have been invented, I think I ſhall have proved, 
what I have frequently thrown out in the courſe of this work, that 
Egypt was the parent country of all arts and ſciences, and even of 
civil ſociety itſelf, which could not have been formed or carried on 
without the uſe of language. For the purpoſe of agriculture and 
building, metallurgy was neceſſary. The Egyptians, therefore, firſt 
taught men to dig into the. bowels of the earth, and from thence to 
bring forth metals. But theſe could have been of little or no uſe 
without the uſe of fire, a thing, as I have ſhown ®, unknown to 
nations who are ſo far advanced in the civil life, as to have got the 
uſe of ſpeech. - Of this ſo uſeful invention, therefore, we muſt 
give the honour to the Egyptians. And there was one uſe of 
fire, which was unknown to the Greeks and Romans, but was 
practiſed in Egypt, 1 mean the making of glaſs ; for Maillet, 
the French Conſul in Egypt, in the account he has given us of 
that country, tells us, that he has ſeen windows: of glaſs in ſome 
caſes of mummies; We-owe, therefore, likewiſe to the Egyptians 
this invention, which in modern times has been of ſo. much uſe and 
ornament io us. And the ſame Maillet tells us, that there has been 
found, in the caſes of ſome mummies, pieces of glaſs coloured, re- 
| ſembling precious ſtoncs, like the French paſte. And there is the 
art of hatching chickens. and other fowls in ovens without the in- 
eubation of the females, which was difcovered in Egypt, as Diodor- 
r Hold off ent ee als. Gate 2:07 
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us Siculus informs us “, and which, as he obſerves, muſt have multi- 
plied very much the breed of fowls. This ſecret is known in Eu- 
rope, and has been practiſed by way of curioſity, but, as travellers 
informs us, is ſtill a common practice in Egypt. 


Hitherto, the arts I have mentioned, invented in Egypt, are arts 
of uſe, ſome of them of the greateſt uſe, ſuch as agriculture and the 
other arts connected with it; others of them arts of convenience, 
and ſome of ornament merely. But I am; now to proceed to ſpeak 
of an art of abſolute neceſſity in the civilized life, without which 
there could have been no civility, nor-any arts invented worth men- 
tioning. By this deſcription the. reader will underſtand, that I mean 
language; which, I ſay, was invented in Egypt, and formed into an 
art there, as well as the other arts I have mentioned. But, before 
I come to ſpeak of it, I will mention another art, which is one of 
the fineſt of the liberal arts, being that which gives us the greateſt. 
pleaſure, and which, if properly applied, may be made highly uſe- 
ful. The art I mean is muſic. This art, as I have ſhown, is ſo 
much connected with language, that there cannot be a perfect lan- 
guage, which is not more or leſs muſical ; and, therefore, it is 

not improper to ſpeak of the invention of it, before . come to * 
of the invention of language. | 


That this x art was practiſed in Egypt, and = a very AE pur- 
poſe,—the inſpiring ſentiments of devotion, as I have obſerved elſe- 
where , is a fact that cannot be diſputed, being atteſted both by 
Herodotus and Plato. And Plato, in the paſſage I have quoted from 
him, ſays , that it was employed for another excellent purpoſe, the 

Vor. IV. | K k E 1 
Lib. 1. cap. 61. | * 
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forming the manners of e. youth.” Now, as it was an art: pragif- 
ed in Egypt, I ſay it was invented there, as well as the other arts I 
have mentioned. For Herodotus tells us, that they borrowed. no- 
thing from other countries; and, indeed, there was no other coun- 
try in thoſe antient times, from which they could have got any art 
ſuch as that of muſie; Which was an art of very antient practice in 
Egypt. And the invention of it goes hack to their Dæmon Kings: 
For Plato tells us, that they had ſongs of Iſis, which were 10,000 
years old; and of this ſo antient muſſe no aeration; he tells us, 
was permitted. It is evident, therefore, that as early as the days of 
His, mafic in Egypt muſt have been | reduced to an art; and not 
practiſed, as we know it is in barbarous: countries, without ary art 
at all; for otherwite, I think;/it could not have been preſerved with 
ſo much accuracy. And; Þ think, it is highly probable,” that they 
had a notation of muſic as well as we have; without wkich it could 
not well have been preſerved: ſo religiouſly: (as we muſt ſuppoſe it 
was) in vad pn N e boy erm 1 . 4 err num- 
ot 8 6 18 bin 
! 20 ” SD: Ac it: nk! nne f 1 8 BS a oy 
That men have naturally-4 pereeprion ee 1 of acute 

and grave in fonnds; and that they can make that diſtinction by 
their own voices, is a fact which cannot be diſputed. But I de not 
for that ſay, that men naturally ſing, that is to ſay, compoſe acute 
and grave ſounds together, ſo 88 to make what we call a lune; but 
this; I ſay, they learnt by imitation of birds, (man being, as Ariſ- 
totle has told us, the moſt imitative-of alt animals, and” particularly 
by the voce): And this was confttmed to'me by the Wild Girt 1 
faw in France, who töld me that the people in her country ledrnt 
to ſing i in that way. But the- practice in every art precedes the 
art: And therefore I am perſuaded, that men ſung à great while, 
in the way I have mentioned, before they had any art of muſic. 


1. 
Before 
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Before ſuch an art could be invented, the tune or ſong muſt firſt be 
analyſed into its elementary notes; and then we muſt diſcover what 
the ratio is of thoſe notes to one another; that is in other words, 
we muſt apply arithmetic and the doctrine of ratios. to the differerit 
tones of the human voice, or of any inſtrument of * muſic. To do 
this, and likewiſe to make the analyſis, which muſt neceſſarily pre- 
cede it, mult appear, at firſt ſight, a matter of great art and ſcience. 
But even this is not all; for as the acute notes riſe above the grave 
in an infinite progreſſion, to whieh nature has ſet no bounds, in the 
ſame manner as numbers increaſe in infnitum, it was the buſineſs of 
ſcience to ſet bounds to infinity in this as well as in other things. 
And this it has done by ſtopping at what is called the octave, (that is 
when the acute note is to the grave, as #00 to one, which is the firſt 
multiple ratio), and making it a new fundamental, and from it count- 
ing upwards as we did from the firſt fundamental, and ſo going on 
from. one octave to another: Ia the ſame manner as in numeration we 
go on till we come to the decade, and there we ſtop, and reckon from 
it, as we did from unity, ſaying; 10 and 1,10 and 2, &c.; and ſo we 
go on till we come to another decade; and in this manner we reckon, 
proceeding, from decade to decade, to numbers, which we denominate, 
by the names of hundreds, that is, ten decades; and then from hun- 
dreds to thouſands, which are compoſed of ten hundreds; and ſo 
on. To explain ſuch a progreſſion at more length, in the matter of 
muſic, does not belong to a work of this kind. But, I think, I 

have ſaid enough to ſhony, that muſic could not be reduced to an 
art, and what is called a gamut; or ſcale of muſie, formed, except in a 
country ſuch as Egypt, where there was a body of the beſt men of 
the nation ſet. apart for the cultivation nin per 
10 "_ other arts and ſciences TARA 
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no higher than the muſic of the Hurons in North America, that is to a 
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fourth. And, I am perſuaded, they knew not any more than the Hu- 
rons, what a fourth was, viz. that it was, with reſpect to the fundamen- 
tal, in the ratio of three to four. It is a fact not diſputed, that it was 
Pythagoras who taught them to raiſe their muſic to an octave; and, I 
cannot doubt of his having brought that diſcovery with him, as well 
as many others, from Egypt, where he was 22 years. At the ſame 
time, I am perſuaded, that he gave them a ſcale of muſic, and faught 
them the ratios that the ſeveral notes bear to one another. And 
thus the Greeks learned the Diatonic ſcale of muſic, which, I am 
perſuaded, was at firſt their only muſic ; as I believe there was no 
other at any time known in Egypt. But the Greeks, though they 
got from Egypt not only the neceſſary arts of life, but the elements 
alſo of the liberal arts, ſuch as painting and ſtatuary, and of muſic 
among the reſt, having, as I have elſewhere obſerved, a genius 
peculiarly ſuited to thoſe arts, made refinements and improvements 
upon them, and particularly with reſpe& to muſic ; for they added 
to the Diatonic ſcale, by which the tone was only divided into two 
parts, or ſemitones, a ſcale, which they called Chromatic, by which 
the tone was divided into three parts; and, not ſtopping there, they add- 
ed another they called the Eubarmonic, by which the tone was divid- 
ed into four parts. By theſe refinements, their muſic was no doubt 
more ſoft and delicate, and more proper for pleaſing the delicate ear 
of the Greeks, but not ſo proper for the purpoſes to which the E- 
gyptians applied their muſic—Devotion, and the inſtruction of 
youth, For theſe purpoſes the muſic muſt be ſuch that it can be 
eaſily apprehended by the vulgar and even by children: Whereas 
the refinements, the Greeks made upon muſic, were ſuch, that even 
thoſe who had ſtudied the art among them, denied, or at leaſt doubt- 
ed, that ſuch a note, as the fourth part of a tone, could be executed 
by any voice or inſtrument, or could be perceived by the ear; and not 
content with theſe refinements upon the Egyptian muſic, they add- 
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ed what they called modes, ſuch as the Dorian, Phrygian, and Ly- 
dian. 


Before I come to ſpeak of the invention of language, I will men- 
tion another art, which has a much greater connection with langu- 
age than muſic; for it is language itſelf, only in a different form, 
not being pronounced as language is. The art I mean is the writ- 
ing art, which, though it was invented in order of time after lan- 
guage, yet, is ſo connected with that art, that I think it leads to 
the diſcovery of the invention of language. By language, as I have 
ſaid, our ideas are made audible : But by the writing art they are 
made viſible ; not directly and immediately, but by the intervention 
of the ſounds of the words which are marked by certain characters, 
that are perceived by the ſight. As there muſt have been a progreſs 
in all the arts, the writing art began by making the ideas themſelves 
an object of ſight, directly and immediately, without the intervention 
of the ſounds by which they are expreſſed. The firſt writing, there- 
fore, was a kind of painting, whereby the ſubje& of the idea was re- 
preſented as it really exiſted. In this way the Mexicans wrote when 
the Spaniards firſt came among them ; and I am perſuaded this was 
the firſt writing in Egypt. But ſuch writing could only repreſent cor- 
poreal objects, which had form and figure that could be painted; but 
could not repreſent things immaterial, ſuch as the thoughts of men, 
their ſentiments and paſſions. This could only be done by figura- 
tive, or ſymbolical repreſentations of ſuch things: And we are ſure 
that this was practiſed in Egypt, as there are many remains of it in 
that country to be ſeen at this day ; and it was uſed in facred things 
even after the alphabetical writing was introduced, and from Gone 
it was called hieroglyphical writing. 


And here the reader may obſerve, how wonderfully our intellec- 
tual part is connected with our ſenſitive, From our ſenſes all our 
| knowledge 
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knowledge in this life is derived; for they furniſh the materials of 
which our ideas are compoſed. But, as of our ideas no art or ſei- 
ence could have been formed without the communication of thoſe 


ideas to one another, our ſenſes have likewiſe furniſhed the means 


of that communication; firſt by language, by which our ideas are 
made audible; and ſecondly by writing, by which they are at firft 
made viſible by pictures and ſymbols ; and then by that wonderful 
art, by which the ſounds of the words expreſſing the ideas, are made 


.  mikible; and ſo the ideas are conveyed, not only to the abſent, at the 


greateſt diſtance, but to the lateſt poſterity, and with the ideas the 
language in which they are expreſſed. And in this way the pro- 
greſs of man in this life towards a better, has been wonderfully pro- 
moted; and to this-progreſs, as we have ſeen, both his intelle& and 
his 25 hove copeurred, and aſſiſted one another. — fut to return 
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ideas only were made viſible, which is the caſe of hieroglyphical 


Writing, but, what is much more wonderful, the ſounds by which 
ideas are expreſſed, were invented in Egypt, I think there can 1 no 


doubt, if Plato had not told us ſo in more than one place *. | Be- 


fore an alphabet could be invented, the language muſt have been 


FT analyſed into its elemental ſounds. Now, analyſis is a great work 


of ſcience, and indeed the foundation. of all ſcience ; fo that this 
analyſis eould not have been made, but in a country where arts and 


ſeiences were-cultivated, which, in thoſe antient times, was only in 


Egypt. Plato, in the firſt paſſage above quoted, tells us, that an 
„Egyptian, he calls Theuth, was the inventor of letters: But I believe 


it was of letters only; for I am perſuaded, that before his time, the 
art of language in Egypt was perfected, at leaſt ſo far, that the words 
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res of any value, can be invented or cultivated without a language 
of art, I am perſuaded, that ſuch a language was a very early 
invention in Egypt, as early as their firſt race of Dæmon Kings, 
of which Theuth was not, but only of the ſecond. And, I think, 
the anſwer which Plato has mentioned, that the Egyptian. King 
made to Theuth, when he boaſted that he had found out an art 
of memory, implies that he had only invented the characters, by 


which the elemental ſounds were marked, not the elemental fornds 


themſelves. For, fays the King, you have not invented an att of 
memory, but of reminifcence . Now, that could not apply to the 
diſcovery of the elemental ſounds, but only to the notation of them 
in writing T. But fappofing that Theuth had diſcovered nothing 


more, it was a wonderful diſcovery, as there could have been no 


writing art, without inventing marks for thofe elemental founds, 
And of what wonderful uſe this invention was, we may judge, by 
comparing our writing with the Chineſe. The Chinefe, in order 
to expreſs their ideas by writing, are obliged to make uſe of $0,000 
figures of one kind or another; which to know and diſtinguiſh from 
one another, is the labour of the life of their learned men: Whete- 
as we expreſs all our ideas in writing by 24 letters or alphabetical 
characters, by which we not only communicate. the” ideas, but the 
founds, that is the language, by which they are expteſſed; while 
the Chineſe characters communicate only the ideas, but not the lan- 
guage; ſo that ſome nations in their neighbourhood uſe their writ- 
ten language, but know nothing of their onl. 
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CH -A'-P.; XIV. 


Of the difficulty of the invention of Language. —T he forming of Ideas, 
neceſſarily previous to the invention of Language ; as there can be 
no Language, which has only names for individual things, —Of the | 
difference betwixt Particular and General Ideas. — Abſtract and 
General Ideas not the ſame.—Of the material part of a 40 
Articulation; , wonderful difficult invention. — Nature has fur- 
niſbed the materials, with which' other arts work ; but we have 
created the materials of Language, —Wonderful, that we ſhould baue 
learned to articulate by any praftice.—Speaking the moſt wonderful 
. thing among Men.—As Men ſpeak by imitation, they muſt have 
been taught to ſpeak. — This could not be dbne by Men ſuch as we, 
— but they "muſt have had ſupernatural aſſiſtance, and been taught 
by Demons. —A Language of Art could not have been formed with- 
out Men having made ſome progreſs in other Arts ani Sciences, — 
This could not be without ſome kind of Language being uſed before 
a Language of Art was formed. —The formal part of Language, a 
moſt wonderful part of the Art. —There muſt be words in a Lan- 
guage of Art, to expreſs every thing in the World of Nature and 
the World of Art, Immaterial things as well as Material. — Each 
individual thing impoſſible to be expreſſed, —only the ſpecieſes of them 
can be expreſſed.—Theſe ſo many, that they could not be all expreſſed 
by words unconnefed. with one another. —But they are connected 
© together by the three great Arts of Language, Derivation, Compo- 
ſition, and Flefion, —Of theſe three, the greateft Art is FleQtion. — 
An example of - the Art of it in the Verb.—To a Language that is 
perfect is joined the pleaſant Art of Muſic, conſiſting of Melody 
BY | and 
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and Rhythm.——This common to ſeveral of the Antient Languages, 
and to ſome Modern Languages. — / the difference betwixt the 
Mufic of the Chineſe Language and that of the Greek.—The one is 
Chanting or Singing ; the other a fine Melodious flow, ſuitable to 
Language, and quite different from common Muſic.— Language thus 
ſhown to be a moſt beautiful as well as uſeful art, and of the great- 
e extent, variety, and, at the ſame time, regularity. 


HE analyſis of language into its elemental ſounds, naturally 
leads me to ſpeak of the invention of language itſelf; a moſt 
curious and wonderful art, as well as a moſt uſeful one, being the 
parent of all other arts and of all ſciences, and, at the ſame time, of 
moſt difficult invention. Of the difficulty of the invention, I have 
ſaid a good deal in the firſt chapter of this ſecond book ; but, I will 
add ſomething more here, as language is the moſt important part of 
the ſubject of this book, which is the hiſtory of the invention of 


arts and ſciences. 


The invention of language is neceſſarily connected with another 
moſt important part of the hiſtory of man, ſo important, that with- 
out it, he could not have been a man at all, that is, an intellectual 
creature. What I mean is the Ideas of things, which-he forms from 
the objects of ſenſe; for, as I have more than once obſerved in the 
courſe of this work, our ſenſes are the inlets of all our knowledge 
in this life. Ideas are ſo effential to language, that without them 
there could be no language at all; for a language, expreſſing only 
individual objects, could not be called a language. Of ideas, I have 
treated pretty fully in Chap. VI. and VII. of Book I. of this vo- 
lume; where I hope I have ſatisfied the reader, That there are par- 
ticular ideas as well as general; nor, indeed, can general ideas with- 
out particular be conceived to exiſt ;—That abſttact ideas are 1 

Vor. IV. e -*.* Tent 
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rent from general, though they be confounded by our modern phi- 
loſophers ;—And that an idea muſt be firſt abſtracted from the par- 
ticular object, in which it exiſts, before it can be generalized. 


According to the method in which I have treated language, I 
have divided it into two parts; which I have conſidered ſeparately, 
the matter and the form. The Matter of it is articulate ſounds; and, 
in this reſpect, if in no other, it muſt appear to the philoſopher the 
moſt wonderful of all arts: For in other arts, as I have elſewhere 
obſerved *, nature has furniſhed us with the materials, ſuch as wood, 


ſtone, and metals ; whereas, of language we have ourſelves fur- 


niſhed the materials, that is, articulate founds, which we may be 


faid to have created, Of articulation J have ſpoken at conſiderable. 
length in the chapter above referred to f; where I have ſhown how 


complicated an engine our vocal inſtrument is, by which we articu- 


late; ſo complicated, that it is wonderful, that, by any teaching or 
practice, we ſhould have learned the uſe of it, eſpecially in ſyllables, 


where ſeveral elemental ſounds are to be enunciated together; as in 
the word ftrength in Engliſh, in which there are no leſs than eight 
elemental ſounds, and ſeven of them conſonants 1. The material 
part of language therefore, I mean the pronunciation of it, I hold 


to be of ſuch difficulty, that it never could have been invented with- 
out ſupernatural aſſiſtance; and, even after it was invented, it could 


not have been learned by practice, if Man had not been, as Ariſtotle 
fays, the moſt imitative of all animals, and more imitative by the 


voice than in any other way. But, even imitative as he is, ſpeak- 
ing, though the moſt common thing among men, is, as I have . 


where oblerved||, one of the moſt wonderful, 
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That men do not ſpeak naturally, but muſt have learned it by 
teaching or imitation, is evident; and it is as evident, that they could 
not have taught themſelves, any more than dumb men could teach 

themſelves. They muſt, therefore, have been taught by others; but 
theſe others muſt have been firſt taught themſe!ves. Now, who 
taught them, ſince they could not teach themſelves? And, I ſay, it 
was not men ſuch as they were, or ſuch as we are, but ſuperior intelli- 
gences, ſuch as the Dæmon Kings of Egypt were. I hold it, there- 
fore, to be certain, that the moſt barbarous languages, and the moſt 
defective and imperfect in their articulation, were not invented by 
the nations that ſpeak them, nor by men ſuch as we, but proceeded 
from ſuperior intelligences. I have ſaid, in other parts of my writ- 
ings upon language, that men in certain countries may have heard 
ſuch birds as the curfoo or cocketoo, to which the articulation of theſe 
ſounds is natural, and may have imitated theſe ſounds ; This, how- 
ever, is only poſſible. But it is not at all probable, that hearing thoſe 
birds only at certain ſeaſons of the year, and then only occaſional» 
ly, men ſhould have learned to have imitated theſe ſounds; for it is 
only by hearing articulate ſounds daily and conſtantly, that we learn 
to give ſuch a poſition to our organs, and to put them in ſuch an 
action, as to make us pronounce them. But if it were poſſible, I 
think it impoſſible, that out of ſuch ſimple articulate ſounds, as the 
names of thoſe birds, any language, even the moſt imperfect in its 
articulation, could have been formed. What, therefore, I have all 
along ſuppoſed, in the courſe of what I have written upon language, 
that it could not have been invented by men, at leaſt not without 
ſupernatural aſſiſtance, I hold to be certainly true. And this may 


ſuffice at preſent, with W to the material part of amr 


As to the formal part, 1 think it is evident, that a language of tt, . 
of which I am now to ſpeak, could not have been formed except 
L1 2 * 
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in a country where arts and ſciences had made conſiderable progreſs. 
Now, this could not have been without a language howevef imper- 
fect: For, language is undoubtedly, as I have often ſaid in the 
courſe of this work, the parent art of all other arts; as it is by it, 
that men have communication with one another, and, in that way, 
have invented arts. It is, therefore, I think evident, that men muſt 
have had a language, however imperſect, by which they were enabled 
to form a more perfect language. And, this firſt language, I think I 
have ſhown, muſt have been taught them by ſaperior intelligences ; 
and I alſo think it is very probable, that theſe ſame intelligences 
may have aſſiſted them in the een of a language of art. 


The formal part of en conſiders words as ſignificant. And 
here the art, when it paſſes from ſounds to things, enlarges itſelf 
wonderfully, and is as extenſive as our ideas; for a perfect language 
muſt expreſs by words every thing, of which men living in civil 
ſociety and cultivating arts and ſciences, can have any idea. Now, 
theſe are all the things in the heavens above, on the earth below, and 
even the things under the earth and in the air or waters, which are 
perceived by bur ſenſes: And beſides theſe natural objects, there 
are all the artificial works of men, which, in their intercourſe in civil 
ſociety, muſt likewiſe be expreſſed by words. So that language muſt 
comprehend the two worlds, of which I have ſpoken elſewhere *, 
the world of nature and the world of art. And not only muſt it 
expreſs material things, but things immaterial, ſuch as mind and the 

ſeveral kinds of it, the intellectual, animal, and vegetable, and their 
| different qualities and operations. And at the ſame time that it 
expreſſes the ſub/ances' of the ſeveral kinds I have mentioned, it 
mult alſo. expreſs their accidents, and their relations and connections 
with one another. Now, to expreſs each individual of ſuch an 
1 8880 by a . word, n by nature Impoth- 
ble, 
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ble, at leaſt for an animal of ſuch limited capacity as man is. It is, 
therefore, only the ſpecieſes of things, that we can denote by words. 
How many of theſe are in number has not yet been aſcertained : 
And all that ſcience hitherto has been able to do in that matter, is 
to reduce them to genuſes of the higheſt order, and in that way to- 
claſs and number them; which, as I have ſhown“, was a very great 
work of ſcience, the greateſt perhaps that ever was performed. But, 
even as to the ſpecieſes, they are ſo many, that hitherto they have 
never been numbered, nor I believe ever will. The grammatical 
art, however, has reduced them to certain general heads, which it 
calls parts of ſpeech, and has made them eight in number. Theſe, 
I have obſerved, may be called the categories of language; and they 
admit of the ſame general diviſion into ſubſtance and accident f. 
The ſpecieſes of things comprehended under the parts of ſpeech, 
though they never have been numbered, we are ſure, are ſo many, 
that, if they were to be all denoted by diſtin words, unconnected 
with one another, there is no memory that could comprehend them, 
ſo as to make a ready uſe of them. It was, therefore, of abſolute 
neceſſity that ſome way ſhould be contrived, by which, in a lan- 
guage of art, the words uſed to expreſs ſo very many different things, 
which in the Latin language amount to no leſs than five millions r, 
ſhould be ſo connected together, that they may be comprehended 
in the memory, and readily applied to uſe. This wonderful work is 
performed by the three great arts of language, Derivation, Compoſi- 
tion, and Flection, by which the words are ſo connected together, 
both in ſound and ſenſe, that the knowledge of one naturally leads 
to the knowledge of another. Of theſe three, flection, as I have 
elſewhere obſerved ||, is the greateſt art; for without making a 
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new word, which is done by derivation and compoſition, it expreſ- 
ſes by ſome ſmall changes very many circumſtances belonging to the 
thing expreſſed by the word, and which otherwiſe muſt have been ex- 
preſſed by different words. Of this great art of language the verb is a 
remarkable example; for, by certain changes of the word, it expreſſes 
numbers, perſons; times, and beſides all theſe, the diſpoſitions of the hu- 
man mind with reſpe# to the ation of the verb*; and it alſo expreſ- 
ſes whether the action be done or ſuffered. To expreſs, by any flec- 
tion or change of the word, all the various ſubjects of the action of 
the verb, is by nature impoſſible. But the art of the Greek language 
has gone ſo far, (and I think it was impoſſible that it could go far- 
ther), as to expreſs, in that way, the ſubject of the action, when it 
happens to be the ſame with the actor. This is done by what is 
called the middle voice in Greek f. In ſhort, the verb in that lan- 
guage is ſo wonderful a piece of art, that I knew a Profeſſor of Di- 
vinity who could not believe that it was the invention of man, but 
had come down'from heaven ready made. | 


Flection, too, in a language of art, is of the greateſt uſe in that 
moſt important part of grammar, called /jntax; and which is the 
completion of the grammatical art; being that, without which, the o- 
ther parts of the art would ſignify nothing, as by it the words are 
- ef 2 as to 0 make 1 or IR 


ts art ts language oe not Sviiſite iſelf to articu- 
late ſounds, nor even to the variety of things expreſſed by thoſe 
ſounds ; but it joins to the moſt uſeful art among men, the moſt 
[ny 10 leg I mean muſic. By this the * will underſtand, 
that 
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that I mean melody and rhythm, ſuch as that of the Greek language; 
of which I have ſpoken at great length in the fecond volume of the 
Origin of Language. But it was not peculiar to the Greek lan- 
guage, but common to all the antient languages of art, fuch as the 
Latin, and a language much more antient than either the Greek or 
Latin; I mean the antient language of Egypt, which was carried 
to India, as I ſhall ſhow in the ſequel of this work, where it is ſtill 
preſerved in the Shanſcrit language. It was alſo in the Hebrew 
language: And it found its way acroſs the Atlantic to North Ameri- 
ca; where the ſavages, as we call them, at this day ſpeak both 
with melody and rhythm f. The Chineſe language is ſo much a 
muſical language, that it is by muſical tones chiefly that it diſtin- 
guiſhes the ſigniſications of i its monoſyllables; ſo that, by words not 
exceeding 330 in number, it has contrived to expreſs all the things 
belonging to a life of civility and art. But there is this material 
difference betwixt the muſic of the Chineſe and of the Greek lan- 
guage, that the tones in the Chineſe riſe or fall above or below one 
another, at once, as in the common muſic, ſo that the intervals 
betwixt them are perceptible by the ear; which makes their ſpeaking 
very much reſemble chanting or ſinging: Whereas the melody of 
the Greek language proceeds by ſlides, riſing in that way to a fifth, 
and deſcending in the ſame way to the common level of ſpeech; 
which muſt have given to the pronunciation of that language a moſt 
beautiful flow, ſuitable to the nature of language, and diſtinguiſh- 
ing the muſic of it from common muſic. Beſides theſe advantages, 
which the mulic of the Greek language has over the Chineſe, it has 
rhythm and the diſtinction of long and ſhort ſyllables, of which I 
could obſerve little or nothing in what I heard ſpoken, of the Chi- 

* Book 2. chap. 4. 5. & 6. 
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neſe: And, I am ſure, that their notes do not riſe ſo high as a fifth; 
ſo that the intervals of ſo many different tones, by which they diſ- 
tinguiſh-the ſignification of their monoſyllables, muſt be very ſmall, 
and make a muſic of little variety, and which cannot be performed, 
except by a very good voice, nor apprehended, except by a very 
nice ear. It appears, therefore, to be a language neither ſo pleaſant, 
as the Greek, nor ſo fit for common uſe. And, /aftly, the muſic of 
the Chineſe language does not appear to be governed by any rules; 
whereas the melody of the Greek language is, as well as every thing 
elſe in that language, governed by rules, which are explained at 
great length by ſome Greek grammarians, particularly by Theodorus 


Gaza in his grammar. 


Thus, I think, I have ſhown, that a language of art, ſuch as the 
Greek, is not only a moſt uſeful, but a moſt beautiful art, and of 
the greateſt extent and variety ; comprehending all nature and art, 
and the immaterial as well as the material world, as far as the uſe of 
ſpeech goes; and all digeſted in the greateſt order, and with as 
much regularity as variety. And not only is a language of art the 
foundation of all other arts, and of all ſciences, but it is intimately 
connected with another art, of the greateſt importance in human 
life, being that, - by which only a free government can be carried 
on: I mean the rhetorical art, of which the chief part is action“. 
the firſt, the ſecond, and the third quality of an orator, according to 
the judgement of Demoſthenes. Now, in action, the chief thing is the 
management of the voice in pronunciation, which mult depend, firſt, 
upon a proper compoſition in ſentences and periods, and then upon 
the pronunciation of theſe periods :—So that it is language which 
muſt give to oratory its greateſt force and influence. 


CHAP. 
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Reaſons for the Author inſiſting ſo muth upon the difficulty of the in- 
vention of the Art of Language. — One reaſon is, that it tends te 


prove, that Language muſt have been invented in Egypt, where 
fo many other arts were invented.—Proved, 1mo, That Language 
was invented by the Egyptians, by the progreſs they made in other 
arts and in ſciences, which could not have been without Language, 
—2dly, Articulation could not have been invented without the afſiſ- 
| tance of thoſe Damon Kings, whom the Egyptians had.—7tio, We 
are ſure- that the Egyptians made the firſt ſtep in the invention of 
an art of Language, by analyſing it into its elemental ſoundi.— They 
did not flop at that analyſis, but likewiſe analyſed the wordt into 
the parts of ſpeech. But theſe words at fut mongſyllabiral.— In 
this flate Language went to China, where it remains unimproved, 
in its original late. Hieroglyphics went there alſo ;—and there they 
are flill preſerved. —In Egypt the art wat perfected by the inven- 
tion of the Alphabet, and of a Polyſyllabical Language, formed by 
Derivation, Compoſition, and Fleftion.—T his compleated the Gram- 
matical Art, an and the Art of | Language. — The Phenicians the only 
| that can contend with the Egyptians for the invention of Lan- 
_guage.—Sundry reaſons given why they were not the inventors of 
ii. imo, Their Genius did not lead them that way, being whol- 
ly employed in Trade, and fludious only of Gain=—2dly, They had 
no Polity fit for ibe invention or cultivation of arts, —3tio, They 
lived, in antient times, in the neigbbourbood of the Egyptians, and 
| Fa may be ſuppoſed to have got Language and other arts from them. 
| —4to, They bad their Religion from Egypt.—This proved by 1 
Vor. IV. Mm | dry 
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dry fatts.—The Egyptians, therefore, the inventors, and the only 
inventors of Language. lou Language and other arts were tranſ- 
mitted from Egypt to other Countries, is an important part of the 
Hiſtory £4 Man. This to be treated of in tbe following Bool. 


N the preceeding chapter, and other parts of this work, I have 
1 been at great pains to, ſhow the difficulty of the invention of 
language. ; and this for ſeveral reaſons, Fig, it is an art of ſo com- 
mon uſe, (much more common than any other art among men), and, 
in appearance of ſuch eaſy uſe, being practiſed by men, women, 
and children, that ſome believe it to be natural to men, and among 
others a great writer, of whom I have made already a good deal of uſe, 
and ſhall make more in the ſequel of this work; Man. Gebelin, 
author of the Monde Primiti if, who believes that there exiſted a natu- 
ral language among men, from which all the e now ſpoken 


are derived. 


My foond as is, That as language is 8 of all o- 
ther arts, without which no other art or ſcience could have been 
invented, and conſequently man muſt have remained in his fallen 
Nate, that is an animal, with only the capacity of intellect, ſo that 
he could have made no progreſs in this life towards the recovery of 
his former ſtate, it was proper that every thing concerning this art 
ſhould be fully explained, particularly the difficulty of the invention 
of it; which I think I have ſhown to be ſo great, that it never could 
have been invented, if a wiſe and good God had not interpoſed to 
nene | 


| My third reaſon is, that it tends to prove, what is to be the ſubject 
of this chapter, that the art muſt have been invented in Egypt, where 


ſo or er arts were invented, W an as I 
| have 
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have ſhown, connected with language), which, though very much 
more natural to man than language, as Nature furniſhes him the 
materials of which it is made, (and, therefore, it is practiſed by the 
moſt barbarous nations), was not formed into an art, except in 
Egypt, where a moſt curious analyſis was made of it into notes, to 
which, as I have ſhown, numbers were applied in order to ſhow 
the diſtinction of them, and their relation to one another. And a- 
nother art was likewiſe invented in Egypt, which has {till a cloſer 
connection with language; I mean the writing art, of the invention 
of which, I have treated in a preceding chapter *. | 


That in a country where ſo many other arts were invented, and 
theſe not ſo neceſſary as language, this moſt neceſſary of all arts, 
ſhould have been invented, muſt appear at firſt ſight highly pro- 
bable. And if we conſider, that the Egyptians, as Herodotus fays, 
borrowed nothing from any other country, it is not only probable, 
but of abſolute neceſſity, that they ſhould have invented an art of 
language, without which, they could have invented no other art; 
for, as I have obſerved in. more than one place, in the courſe of this 
work, it was only by the intercourſe and communication with one 
another, which language affords, that men could have invented hog 


other art. 


But farther, I think I have ſhown, that the matter of language, 
I mean articulation, could not have been invented without ſuper- 
natural aſſiſtance, which the Egyptians had from their Dæmon 
Kings. Now, without articulation no language can exiſt, not even 
the rudeſt and moſt inartificial. But it is farther proved, that the 
Egyptians made one great ſtep in forming an art of language; and 
that was by analyſing it into its elemental ſdunds, and ſo making” an 
alphabet; which, though it be tlie firſt thing that our children are 
| n | taught, 
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taught, and therefore may be ſuppoſed to be as eaſily invented as 
taught, yet the contrary of this is proved to be the truth, by the ex- 
ample of barbarous nations, who have not ſtudied language as an 
art; and though they have the ready uſe of it, both in converſation 
and r nevertheleſs, have not ſo much as * idea of 
an nn | 


The Beppe 150 gone fo far in the i invention of an art tof 
language, as to have analyſed the ſound of it into its firſt elements, 
we eannot ſuppoſe that they would ſtop there, but would proceed 
to the analyſis of the ſounds conſidered as ſignificant, that is, the 
words, _ ſo er what we on the ou of ſpeech. 


But even ahier __ was Jone. ha art of language was not com- 
pleat; for there muſt be. a progreſs in all the arts, and particularly 
in an art of ſo, difficult invention as that of language; in the inven- 
tion of which though ſupernatural aſſiſtance was given, yet it was 
neceſſary that things ſhould proceed according to that order and re- 
gularity, by, which every thing in this ugiverſe is conducted. In 
the natural order; therefore, of things, the firſt words, which men 
learned to. articulate,” were monoſyllables ; and it would be only 
in proceſs of time, that they would learn to join monoſyllables 
together, into words of ſeveral ſyllables. The firſt language, there- 
fore, which was ſpoken. in Egypt, was a monofyllabical language, 
which came to China through India, together with their hierogly- 
phical writing; and they are both preſerved in China to this day*. 
But among the Egyptians, a people much more ingenious than the 
Chineſe,.an art of writing by alphabetical characters, was, as we have 
ſeen, invented, and alſo a polyſyllabical language; the conſequence 
of which laſt invention was the diſcovery and the practice of the 
three ee arts of ee, des, Compoſition, and Flection. 

In 

* eee p. 147. and following, lo p. 108. 
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In this way the grammatical art in Egypt was compleated; and the 
language by the labours of the colleges of Prieſts, men ſet apart for 
the invention and cultivation of arts, was brought to that perfection, 
in which we ſee it is in the Shanſcrit, preſerved ſtill among the 
Prieſts of India, and which, as I ſhall ſhow in the ſequel, was the 
antient language of Egypt. 


The only people I ever heard mentioned, that might have invented 
a language, as well as the Egyptians, are the Phcenicians; a very an- 
tient people undoubtedly, and who were very early poſſeſſed of arts 
and civility, and particularly of the art of navigation, by which 
they carried their commeree to very remote parts of the world. But, 
in the e place, the Phcenicians had no ſupernatural aſſiſtance by 
Dæmons, ſuch as were among the Egyptians, without which, I 


think I have ſhown, it was impoſlible that men could have invented 
awiculation. | 


24ly, I ſay that the genius of this people did not incline them to 
invent or cultivate arts and ſciences ; but that they were, as Diodo- 
rus informs us*, from the moſt antient times, ſtudious of gain ; for 
. which purpoſe they applied themſelves to trade, and were the great- 
eſt navigators of antient times. Among ſuch a people, I think, it is. 
impoſſible, that an art of more difficult invention than any other 
ſhould have been diſcovered. And though they had a genius fitted 
for ſuch an invention, they had no polity or conſtitution of govern- 
ment, like the Egyptian, ſuited for the invention and cultivation of 


3510, They lived in antient times, as Herodotus informs _ "Y 
upon the Red Sea, in the neighbourhood of 8 ſo that 

hat 
* Lib. 5. cap. 38. 
+ Lib. 7. cap. 89. 
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what arts they had, they may have got from the Egyptians, and a- 
mong others, the art of language. That they were intimately con- 
nected with the Egyptians, and had adopted many of their cuſtoms 
and manners, and particularly their religious cuſtoms, is evident 
from ſundry facts recorded of them; particularly Porphyry tells us, in 
his book De Abſtinentiaò, that they had the ſame veneration for the 
Cow that the Egyptians had, and would not on any account eat of 
her fleſh. 2dly, Herodotus informs us f, that the image which the 
Phcenicians had upon the prow of their galleys, and which they cal- 
led lara xo, was very like to the ſtatue of Vulcan in Egypt. Now, 
this ſo great reſemblance could not have been accidental; and the 
probability is, that they had taken from Egypt this tutelary god of 
their veſſels. 3dly, In Tyre, the capital of Phoenicia, there was, as 

Herodotus informs us, a temple of Hercules, as old as the city ; 
that is, 2300 years old, in the days of Herodotus, and which, there- 
fore, muſt have been of the Egyptian Hercules, as the ſame author 
rightly concludes; and in the ſame paſſage he tells us, that the Phce- 
- nicians built a temple to Hercules in Thaſus, a colony of theirs, 

five generations before the ſon of Amphytrionf. And, /aftly, we 
are told by Jamblichus, in his life of Pythagoras], that the Hiero- 
phants and Myſtagogues of Biblos and Tyre got all their religion 
and philoſophy from the Egyptians. It is, therefore, evident, that 
the Phoenicians had their religion and myſteries from Egypt; and 
if fo, I think, we may conclude, that they had their language and 
other arts from the ſame country. 

Thus I think I have ſhown, that language was invented in Egypt, 
and in no other country; for, if it was not invented by the Phœnici- 

. | ans, 

® Lib. 2. cap. 11. | 
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ans, as I think I have proved it was not; there was no other people 
at that time that could have invented it; for as to the Babylonians, 
and their Prieſts the Chaldzans, it is well known, to thoſe who have 
ſtudied antient hiſtory, that they were a colony of the Egyptians. 


But it will be ſaid, ſuppoſing the Egyptians were the inventors, 
and the only inventors of language, and that the antient Egyptian 
language was that primitive language, from which all the other lan- 
guages of the world have been derived, how ſhould this language 
have come from Egypt to all the other countries of the world? This 
is no doubt a matter which deſerves mature conſideration ; and as 
the tranſmiſſion of arts and ſciences, and particularly of the parent 
art, language, from one country to anather, is a very important part 
of the hiſtory of man, I intend it for the ſubject of another book, 
which will conclude the hiſtory I have undertaken to give, of arts 
and ſciences. 


BOOE 
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B O O K III. 


Of the Tranſmiſſion of Arts and Sciences from Egypt 
to other Countries. 


e e I, 


Egypt fo ſituated as to be fit for communicating its Arts to many coun- 

tries of the Earth. — It communicated by land with Africa and A. 
.x% fla.—In Africa their Arts do not appear to have made any great 
+. © progreſs. The Lybians quite a Savage People. — They ſpoke a very 

barbarous Language, which they may have formed from hearing 
- the Egyptian Language ſpoken.—To Aſia the Egyptian Language 
and Arts may have been carried by Seſoftris, who overran even the 
northern parts of Aſia, and eſtabliſhed a colony at Colchis upon the 


oh? Euxine Sea.—The Fews learned their Language from Egypt ;— © 


Aut it was a corrupt diale of the Egyptian which they ſpoke, — 

| "This proved from what paſſed in Egypt when Jacob and his fami- 
ly came there, —T hey learned alſo the writing Art in Egypt, and 
wrote like the Egyptians from right to left. From Chaldea the 
Egyptian Language proceeded to other parts of Afia.—The Art of 
Language, though of more difficult invention than any other Art, 
is of very eaſiy communication. the progreſs of the Egyptian 
Arts from Egypt to Europe, —Se/ytris, from Colchis, might have 


. gone 
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gone by land to Thrace, where he was. — But the eaſier and ſhorter 
paſſage from Egypt to Europe was by Sea, —Of Navigation the E- 
gyptians had the uſe in the earlieft times. —T he neareft land in the 
Mediterranean Sea to Egypt was Crete.—Thither the Egyptian 
Arts firſt went, being introduced by the Idæi Dactyli and the- 
Curetes. —That Religion came from Egypt to Crete, proved by the 
Samothracian and Eleuſinian Myſteries, being well known there. — 
Saturn the firſt King of Crete, being dethroned by his Son Fupi- 
ter, carried from thence the Egyptian Arts to Italy, and made 
a Saturnian age there. —Fupiter ruled in Greece as well as in Crete, 
—introduced there the Egyptian Arts.—Theſe Arts brought into 
Greece more directly by Colonies from Egypt.—The neceſſity of Mi- 
gration from ſo ſmall a Country as Egypt, and ſo populous —Of the 
two Colonies which came from Egypt, and formed the nations of Athe- 
nians and Arcadians:—Theſe the two moſt antient nations of Greece. 
rom Arcadia came a Colony under Oenotrus, that ſettled in Naly, 
and another under Evander.— From Arcadia came the Pelaſgi, 
who introduced a great deal of Civility and Arts into Greece, par- 
ticularly the Writing Art. But the Egyptians carried their arts to a 
Country very remote, viz. India.--This the ſubject of another Chapter. 


HE firſt thing to be conſidered, in this inquiry concerning the 
propagation of arts and ſciences from Egypt into other coun- 
tries, is the ſituation of Egypt with reſpect to theſe other countries. 
If it had been ſituated any where in the extremities of eaſt or weſt, 
north or ſouth, it could hardly be ſuppoſed that its arts ſhould have 
made any great progreſs into other countries. But its ſituation was 
as favourable for that purpoſe as the other circumſtances that I have 
mentioned; for it was ſo ſituated as to have an eaſy communication 
not only with Africa, a part-of which it was, but with Aſia and Eu- 
rope. By land it had a communication with every part 'of Africa: 
Vor. IV. Nn | But 
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But it does not appear that the Egyptian arts made any great progreſs 
in that country; for the Lybians were in a ſavage ſtate, as late as the 
time of the Jugurthine war, according to the account which Salluſt the 
Roman hiſtorian gives of them. They had, however, the uſe of lan- 
guage; thaugh no-doubt a very imperfect language, reſembling, as we 
are told, the cries of bats, But that they got it, even ſuch as it was, 
from Egypt, I cannot doubt; for, I think, it is impoſſible, to ſuppoſe 
that a people, ſo barbarous as they, ſhould have invented that artifi- 
cial way of communication. by articulate ſounds. 1 therefore muſt 
ſuppoſe, that they learned from the Egyptians, or from ſome other 
nation who had themſelves learned from the Egyptians, to diſtin- 
guiſh and vary their animal cries by articulation, which when they 
had learned, they might form a kind of language themſelves, very 
different to be ſure from a language of art, but ſuch. as would ſerve 
the purpoſes. of their ſavage life. 


With Aſia likewiſe they had an intercourſe by land: For their 
King Seſoſtris overran all Aſia, even the northern parts of it, where 
he left a colony, at Colchis, upon the northern part of the Euxine 
Sea; and we are told, that he alfo conquered the Seythians.. 


That in thoſe remote countries of Aſia Seſoſtris introduced ſome 
of the Egyptian arts, or that they came, from the colony he left at 
Colchis, to other parts of Aſia, cannot, I think, be doubted: And, 
even before he overran all Aſia, there is the greateſt probability that 
ſome of thoſe arts, and particularly language, had come to thoſe 
countries of | Aſia neareſt to Egypt, ſuch as Syria, Chaldza, and 
Paleſtine. The Jews are the only people in Aſia, of thoſe early 
times, of whom. we have any account that can. be depended-on; 
and, I think, there is evidence, that they had learned their language 
ond Egypt. When Abraham went to Egypt, we muſt ſuppoſe 

chat he could make himſelf underſtood: there: Nor could Joſeph 


have 
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have been qualified to govern Egypt, or even the houſehold of Po- 
tiphar, if he had not underſtood the Egyptian language. And, when 
Joſeph's brethren went to Egypt, though Joſeph ſpoke to them by 
an interpreter *, 1 think, it is evident, he did ſo, only to conceal 
himſelf; for they ſpoke to Joſeph's ſteward without an interpre- 
ter ; and ſo did Jacob to Pharoah f. At the ſame time, I am per- 
ſuaded, that the Hebrew, which the family of Jacob then ſpoke, 
was a corrupt dialect of the language of Egypt; for we know what 
changes language ſuffers even in the ſame nation, and almoſt always 
for the worſe. But when a language travels through ſeveral nations, 
as the Egyptian muſt have done before it reached Chaldza or Ca- 
naan, it muſt have ſuffered great alterations and been much corrupt- 
ed, not ſo much however as not to be underſtood by Pharoah and 
the Egyptians; though Joſeph, in order to conceal himſelf, got an 
interpreter, who ſpoke to his brethren in their own dialect. But, I 
hold it to have been impoſſible, that the family of Jacob, or any of 
his predeceffors, living, as they did, a paſtoral and nomade life, could 
have invented a language of art, ſuch as the Hebrew was, though 
not of ſo great art as the Shanſcrit or the Greek, or even could have 
learned to articulate their animal cries, or to invent a language the 
moſt rude and barbarous that can be imagined. That the Hebrews 
had learned the writing art in Egypt, or at leaſt that Moſes had 
learned it, is evident from what paſſed at Mount Sinai; and accord- 
ingly the Hebrews wrote, as the Egyptians did, from right to left, 
' Not, as we do, from left to right. And as they learned to write, ſo 
they learned to ſpeak, from Egypt; nor, indeed, was there any 
other country where they could have learned it. In the ſame man- 
rent 9: 1 er language found men am per» 
| App a 2 . N I 
+ Geneſis, chap. 42. v. 23. | Ken 
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ſuaded, it travelled over a great part of Aſia : For, though language 
be an art of more difficult invention than any other, it is of eaſier 
communication, as we may know by our own children, who, at the 
age of two or three, learn to ſpeak by mere imitation without any 
teaching: Though we need not ſuppoſe, that thoſe nations of Aſia 
learned the Egyptian language ſo perfectly as our children learn our 
language ; but, that hearing the Egyptian language ſpoken, they 
got ſome words of it, and having thus learned to articulate, they 
formed a language of their own, as I have ſaid the Lybians did. 


As to Europe, there was nothing to hinder the Egyptian arts from 

travelling by land from Colchis to Europe; and, beſides, Seſoſtris, as 
I have obſerved*, carried his arms as far into Europe as Thrace. But 
the eaſier and ſhorter communication with Europe was by ſea; and 
as the Egyptians had, in the earlieſt times, the uſe of navigation, we 
cannot doubt that they went to Europe in that way, and firſt to the 
Iſland of Crete, which is the part of Europe lying the neareſt to E- 
gypt. From this country it 1s certain, that the Greeks got their re- 
ligion, civility, and arts. Theſe were introduced into Crete by two 
races of men, the Idæi Dactyli, and the Curetes. But where did 
they learn them? I think it could have been no where elſe than in 
Egypt; for what other country was there then of civility and arts. 
And what, 1 think, is proof poſitive, that thoſe two races of men 
got religion as well as arts from Egypt, is what Diodorus Siculus. 
tells us, that the Samothracian and Eleuſinian myſteries were per- 
fectly well known in Crete, and communicated, to thoſe who deſir- 
ed them, freely, and not under any obligation of ſecrecy. Now, that 
thoſe myſteries came to Greece from Egypt is not doubted; 1 
indeed, from what other country in the world, at that time, could 
religious myſteries have come ? Saturn was the firſt who appears 
to have eſtabliſhed a kingdom in Crete, of which. he himſelf was the 
Grades 
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ſovereign ; and, under him, the Cretans enjoyed. that happineſs, 
which men enjoyed in | the firſt ages of civility, before vices and 
crimes, 

Et belli rabies et amor ſucceſſit habendi *. 


And from Saturn this happy age was called the Saturnian age, and 
by him was carried to Italy, where he introduced the Egyptian ci- 
vility and arts; for he was dethroned and expelled from Crete by 
his ſon Jupiter, and took refuge in a part of Italy, which, from giv- 
ing ſhelter and concealment to him, was called Lalium. His ſon 
Jupiter extended his dominions to Greece, and became a King and 
a great God there. The Greeks, at that time, appear to have been 
in a ſtate altogether. barbarous, and no better than wild beaſts, and 
worſe than wild beaſts in one reſpect, that they ate one another f. 
Jupiter, therefore, by Þitroducing civility and arts among them, may 
be ſaid to have made men of them ; for which reaſon, he was inti- 
tled the father both of gods and men. But of the Greek gods; and 
the Cretan traditions concerning them, I have ſaid a great deal more 
in a diſſertation upon the Antient Hiſtory of Greece, which I have 
fubjoined by way of appendix to this volume.. | 


If there were any doubt of religion, civility, and arts, having 
come from Egypt to Greece by the way of Crete, the colonies, 
which from Egypt came to Greece, muſt prove, I think inconteſti- 
| bly, that the Greeks got civility and arts, not only by the way of 
Crete, but directly and immediately from Egypt. The Egyptians, 
living in ſuch a happy climate, in ſo fruitful a country, and under 
ſo, excellent a form of government, muſt, as I have ſhown, have 
multiplied exceedingly ; being free of thoſe vices and diſeaſes, and 

| —— 
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particularly of peſtilential diſeaſes, which, at different times, have 


gone near to depopulate many countries. As Egypt was, therefore, 


but a ſmall country, no more than a valley betwixt the Arabian 
mountains on one ſide, and the Lybian on the other, in ſome parts 
not above 200 ſtadia broad, that is, about 25 Engliſh miles *, it 
was of abſolute neceſſity that the country ſhould be overſtocked 
with people in the courſe of ſo many ages, and, therefore, that it 
ſhould diſcharge itſelf, by ſending colonies to different parts of the 
world. Of theſe, Diodorus Siculus tells us, that many were record- 
ed in their ſacred books; but, of which, Diodorus appears to have 
doubted, But, for my part, I ſee. no good reaſon for xejecting the 
authority of thoſe books in any thing, but particularly in this mat- 
ter of colonies, which, I think, it was of abſolute neceſſity, that the 
Egyptians ſhould; have ſent out of their country. Now, two of 


cheſe calonies were ſent to Greece in very anient times, and form- 


ed the two moſt antient nations. of Greece, the Athenians, who 
boaſted that they were: avroyHores, or produced out of their ſoil, and 
the Arcadians, who pretended to be older than the moon, Ilgorsaner, 
as they called themſelves, / From this laſt mentioned country, came 
a colony, under CEnotrus, to Latium in Italy, 17 generations,/as the 


Halicarnaſſian tells us, before the Trojan war; and, at a latter pe- 


riod, another, from the ſame country, came under Evander, and oc- 
cupied that very ground upon which the city of Rome was built: 
80 that here we have civility and arts again imported from Egypt 
into Italy. From the ſame country of Arcadia came originally the 
Pelaſgi, who. were a very wandering people; for they went not 
only from Egypt to Greece, but to Aſia, where they were, as Ho- 


OI Geog hae aeg boa erent +: 
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They are are ſaid to have civiliſed Greece, more than any other 
people*: And, among other Egyptian arts, they introduced in- 
to Greece the uſe of thoſe antient letters, which from them were 
called Pelaſgic, and were uſed by the Greeks before they got an 
alphabet from Cadmus, which they uſed in latter times. But, of 
theſe migrations from Arcadia I have treated at great length in the 
appendix above referred to. I will, therefore, in the next chapter, 
proceed to treat of a migration of the Egyptian arts to a country 
very much more diſtant than any I have mentioned, I mean India, 
and which, if it be true, muſt put an end to every doubt; of the E- 
gyptians having carried civility and arts to the other countries I 
have mentioned. 


; | 8 CHAP. 
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nA. I 


The fimilarity of Polity, Cufloms, and Manners, between nations ſo 
remote as Egypt and India, wonderful, and without example. 
not to be found even in nations contiguous.—T he firfl reſemblance 
is, in a thing ſingular to both' nations,—vis. the diviſion of the peo- 
ple into claſſes, according to their ſeveral occupations. —This divi- 
fron in India, more accurate and minute than in Egypt. — Another 
fengularity in which the two nations agree is, the veneration of the 
Cow. — Of the diviſion of Time into Months and Years; —the ſame 
in India as it was in Egypt, and is among us.—The diviſion into 
Weeks not neceſſary for any purpoſes of life, yet obſerved both in 
India and Egypt.—T he days alſo conſecrated to the ſame planets 
and in the ſame order. —The conformity betwixt the two nations, as 
to the ſigns of the Zodiac, moſt extraordinary.—Of the Religion 
of India.—The ſame diſtinction made there, betwixt the Popular 
Religion of the country and the Religion of Philoſophers.—The 
fall of man maintained by the Indians, and a future flate of re- 
wards and puniſhments, —alſo the doctrine of the tranſmigration of 
. minds, which came originally from Egypt. — The diet and manner of 
life of the Indians, the ſame as in antient Egypt.—They eat no 
feeſp, but of the beaſts which they ſacrifice. —They drink no wine or 
Arong liquors ; and neither did the Egyptians in very antient times. 
The ſame regard for the animal life in India as in Egypt.—The 
filling of ſome animals was a capital crime in Egypt, and is fo in 
India. There a mult is impoſed for the killing of any animal, even 
Tygers.—A reſemblance betwixt the two nations alſo in their fe li- 
vals, and exhibitions on thoſe occaſions. | 
THE 
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HE ſimilarity of Polity, Cuſtoms, Manners, and Opinions, in 
two countries ſo remote from. one another as Egypt and India, 
is. ſo great, as not to be parralleled on this earth; and not only i in na- 
tions ſo diſtant from one another, but not even, I believe, i in nations. 
the neareſt to one another. The firſt ſimilarity, I ſhall obſerve, is a 
ſingularity in the conſtitution of the two nations, ſuch as is not, nor 
ever was, in any other nation; I mean the diviſion of the people 
into different claſſes, or Cafts as the Indians call them, conſiſting of 
men of different occupations, who live entirely ſeparated from one 
another, and do not mix by intermarriages. Of theſe claſſes, in E- 
gypt, I have already treated in page 209, and following, of this vo- 
lume; where I have followed the diviſion, which Diodorus Siculus 
has given of them, into ive, the Prieſts, Soldiers, Huſbandmen, Shep- 
herds, and Handicraftſmen. Braſſey Halhed in his Tranſlation of 
the Code of Gentoo Laws, which, by the orders of the Eaſt India 
Company, was compiled by eleven Bramins, and written originally 
in the Shanſcrit language, makes the number of Caſts in India to be no. 
more than four: The firſt is the Bramins, anſwering exactly to the 
Prieſts of Egypt; and, therefore, they are ſaid; to be the wiſdom of the 
nation. The military men, or Rajaput race, as they are called, com- 
poſe the ſecond claſs ; and ſo far the diviſion of men in India cor- 
reſponds exactly with the diviſion in Egypt: The third claſs in In- 
dia is more comprehenſive than the ſame claſs in Egypt; for it 
comprehends not only the huſbandmen, but the ſhepherds, and al- 
ſo thoſe who deal in trade. The fourth claſs is compoſed of the 
meaneſt of the people, or Souders, as they call'them, who practice 
mechanic arts, and are by Nature deſtined to ſerve and to labour 
But theſe four claſſes are ſubdivided into different caſts, of which, 
L have been told, there are above 80 : So that the divition of the : 
Vol. IV. 0 people 


* See Mr Halhed's Preface to his Tranſlation, p. 49. * 
I This information I had from the late Mr . who wrote the life of Kouli Chan.. 
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people in India appears to be more accurate and minute than it was 
even in Egypt. 


Another ſingularity, in which the two nations agreed, is the ve- 
neration of the Cow, which is univerſal all over India. Of this 
Mr Holwell has treated very fully, in his book upon India“; and 
has given ſome very good reaſons, why the Indians ſhould have ſuch 
a reſpect for that animal. How much the Cow was reverenced in 
Egypt, is very well known; but in no other country, antient or 
modern, except Egypt and 'India, there neither is, nor ever was, 

any extraordinary reſpect paid to that animal. So here is another 
ſingularity in which the two nations agree, but differ from every 
other nation antient or een 


A third thing in which the two nations agree, is a matter of great 
conſequence in the civiliſed life the diviſion of time into years and 
months, In India the diviſion, into years and months, is the ſame 
as with us; and which, as I have ſhown f, came originally from E- 
gypt to the Romans, and from them to us. But there is a third 
* diviſion of time, not ſo neceſſary as the two I have mentioned, but 
which is obſerved in India at this day; I mean the diviſion into 
weeks. This, too, came originally from Egypt, but. was not known, 
till later times, to the Greeks and Romans, as Dion Caſſius informs 
us; and what is moſt remarkable is, that the ſeveral days of the 
week are conſecrated to the ſame planets, and in the ſame order as 
it was among the Egyptians, and is among us; for that it was. ſo 
among the Egyptians, we cannot doubt, as Herodotus tells us, that 
among, them every day was conſecrated to ſome. God. In. India, 
| therefore, the firſt day of the week is dedicated to the Sun the 
ſecond to the Moon —the third to Mars — the fourth to Mercury 
the fifth to Jupiter the ſixth to Venus and the ſeventh to Saturn, 

mat 
Page 73- | | 
+ Page 147. of this vol. 
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juſt as it was among the Romans, and is among us. Now, ſuch 
a diviſion of time, not neceſſary for diſtinguiſhing ſeaſons, or for 
any purpoſe of civil life, could not by accident have.been adopted 
by two nations, and much leſs the conſecration of the days to the 
ſame planets and in the ſame order*, 11 £444 


Another thing, which I think ſtill more remarkable, is, that the 
Indians divide and diſtinguiſh the ſeveral regions of- the Heavens, 
through which the ſun paſſeth in the courſe of a year, by fixed 
ſtars, conceived to repreſent certain things here upon earth. Theſe 
repreſentations are well known by the names of the ſigns of the zo- 
diac; and, as they are altogether fanciful and imaginary, it is impoſ- 
ſible they could have been hit upon by two nations that had no 
communication together. Yet, it is as certain, that the ſigns of the 
zodiac came from Egypt to Greece, and from thence to us, as that 
they are to be found at this day in certain Pagodas in India. 


As to the religion of India, Mr Holwell, who was 3o years in In- 
dia, and was Preſident for ſome time of the Engliſh Court of Law 
at Calcutta, and is a man of learning as well as law, and from whom 
we have learned many curious particulars concerning India, has given 
us a very full account of it; from which it appears, that the Indians 
make the ſame diſtinction, which the Egyptians made f, betwixt the 
religion of the philoſophers and the religion of the people. The Bra- 
mins, like the Egyptian Prieſts, are the miniſters of the popular reli- 
gion, and, at the ſame time, are their philofophers; and it is from them, 
no doubt, that Mr Holwell has taken his account of the philoſophical 
religion of India. He ſays, that in their ſacred book, which he calls 

Oo2 their 
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their Sbaſta, the Unity of God is maintained; at the ſame time they 
believe in the doctrine of the Trinity, as well as the Egyptian Prieſts 
did, from whom Plato no doubt learned it: And the Indians have a 
type of the Trinity, which I do not think improper. It is a triangle 
inſcribed in a circle “, where we have repreſented the three in one, 
and the one in three. They maintain alſo the Providence of God, 
and his Government of the world, by inferior ſpirits, particularly by 
one ſpirit, whom they call Brama, from whom, he ſays, the Bra- 
mins have their name. In this book is alſo maintained the free will 
of Man, and his abuſe of that free will by his rebellion againſt God, 
which produced his fall, as well as that of the Angels, from a hap- 
py ſtate to the ſtate he is in at preſent ; and this fall of man is alſo 
a doQrine of Plato, and which, I am perſuaded, he likewiſe learn- 
edin Egypt. To his prior happy ſtate, he cannot be reſtored without 
going through ſeveral ſtages of purgation and purification: So that 
here we have, laid down, both a pre-exiſtant ſtate of Man, and a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. In his ſtate of purgation Man 
paſſes. through the body of ſeveral other animals, till he comes into the 
body of a cow; and from thence he paſſes again into the body of 
a man. Now, this doctrine of Metempyychoſes,” or Tranſini gration, 
Tias an Egyptian doctrine, as Herodotus informs us, and came from 
Egypt to Greece, where it was adopted by ſome philoſophers, par- 

ticularly by Plato. And there is one thing of their popular reli- 
gion; which they have alſo taken from Egypt ; and that is the Phal- 
10, Which; a8 Herodotus tells us, was worſhipped and carried about 
in proceſſion in Egypt: And the ſame adoration i is paid to it at this 
day in the kingdom of Bengals; and I have no doubt, but, by 
the wiſe men' of both countries, it has been conſidered as a type or 
2567 e 0 ; ſymbol 
1 La Croze's Chriſtianity of India, p. 294, | baths e Teal 
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ſymbol of the creative or productive power of the divinity. And 
this is likewiſe a ſingularity in the religion” of the two countries; for 
there is no other nation that either has, or ever had, ſuch an object 
of worſhip, except the Greeks, who certainly got that, as well as 
the reſt of their religion, from the Egyptians. | 


Further, the whole diet and manner of life of the Indians appears 
to be Egyptian; for they live upon vegetables, and kill no beaſts in 
order to eat them, but only for ſacrifice, which was the practice in 
Egypt. But, when they facrifice, they eat of the victim, as the 
| Egyptians did, and as the Bramins do at this day in India, accord- 
ing to the information 1 have from Mr Wilkins. As they do not 
eat fleſh, except, as I have ſaid, when they ſacrifice, neither do they 
drink any wine or ſtrong liquor of any kind: And, I think, it is 
probable, that the ſame was the practice of the Egyptians, when 
they imported civility and arts into India; though, in later times, 
they altered their manner of life in this 1 and drank both 
wine and beer. 1 a n 


They have the ſame regard for the animal life that the Egyptians 
had. Among the Egyptians all animals, tame or wild, were ſacred 
in one diſtrict or another: And where they were ſacred, it was a ca- 
pital * crime to kill any of them willingly; but to kill the Ibis, or 
hawk, willingly or unwillingly, was capital“: And, in like man- 
ner, I am perſuaded, the killing of a cow, the moſt ſacred. of all the 
animals among them, and ſacred in every part of Egypt, was capi- 
tally puniſhed, though I do not remember that it is mentioned in 
any author. Among the Indians the killing of a cow is a capital 
crime ; and the killing of any animal tame or wild, even a tyger or 
a bear, is puniſhable by a fine f: And I have heard one Pe of 

their 
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their regard for the animal life, which I could not have believed, if 
it had not been atteſted by more than one gentleman who have been 
in India. They told me, that, in the town of Bombay, the Hin- 
doos had ſo much concern about the maintainance of what we think 
a vile and contemptible inſect, and which is very troubleſome to us, I 
mean the bug, that they hire people to allow themſelves to be fed up- 
on in the night time by that animal. To feed, in this way, with the 

blood of our own bodies, ſo mean an inſect, is carrying our regard 
for the animal life much too far : But we in Europe go to the other 
extreme, and abuſe very much that dominion which God has given 
us over the animals of this earth, treating even the nobleſt of them, 
ſuch as the horſe, who is of more uſe and ornament to us than _ 
other, * often 1 in the worſt manner *. 


Ad ines eats bn lakr xgtlaton. government, and manner of life, 
is there ſuch a conformity with the Egyptians, but alſo in their plea- 
ſures; for, in their feſtivals, they have dramatical repreſentations of 
their religious myſteries, ſuch as hs lt bee had in what they 
called their OruznAn * b 
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The conformity in ſo many particulars, betwixt Egypt and India, could 
not have been by accident, - nor could each of theſe nations have 
been the original inventors.—The one muſt have copied from the o- 
ther. —The queſtion then, which was the original, which the copy? 
— No third nation, from which thoſe two nations could have en 
their inſtitutions and cuſtoms, —ſuch a conformity could not have 
been produced in the ordinary way of commerce.—The two nations, 
therefore, muſt have mixed aud lived together for ſome time.—The 


Indians did not go to Egypt.—Therefore the Egyptians came to In- 


dia.—T his proved not by argument only, but by facts; - 4 particu- 


lar account given by Diodorus of the expedition to India by Oris, 


—alſo of that of Seſoſtris to the ſame country. — Both theſe expedi= 
tions by land. — But Seſoftris was not the firſt Egyptian King that 
went to India,—This atteſted not only by the ſacred books of the 


Egyptians, but by a tradition preſerved among the moſt learned of 


the Indiant.— In that tradition a memorable flory preſerved, of Ofi- 
. ris having ſaved his army from a peſtilential diſeaſe by carrying 


it to a hill called Mngos.—Hence the Greek fable. Summary of 


the evidence of Ofiris having gone to India. —Objefion to the ac- 


count of Ofiris's expedition, that Herodotus ſays nothing of it. —This 


anſwered.—The tradition alſo mentions that Hercules was in India, 
and clothes and arms him very properly.—The abſurdity of the 


Greek fable, concerning the cloathing and armour of Hercules. 
Memorials of Ofiris in India, to be ſeen in the days of Alexander, 
and even of Diodorus Siculus.—Strabo did not believe in the expe= 
dition of Ofiris.—4 reaſon given for that, —The Egyptians could” 


not 


„ 
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not go to India to learn civility and arts ;—theſe they muſt have had 

before, —and the Indians muſt have learned them from them. —T his 

proved by monuments of black men, with woolly hair, to be ſeen in 

India; and alſo in China and Fapan.—Proof that the Egyptian 

Religion, as well as arts, was carried to all the countries of the 

Eaft as well as to India.—Language alſo carried from Egypt to In- 
dia, —a language of art, the work of ſcience and philoſophy; in 
. which analyſis is very much practiſed. 


ROM what has Ls ſaid in the preceding chapter it is evident, 
that the wonderful conformity betwixt the Egyptian and Indi- 

an Polity, Cuſtoms, Manners, and Opinions, could not have happen- 
ed by accident; and, I think, it is equally certain, that each of the 
nations could not have been the original inventors of thoſe things, 
(ſome of them ſingular and unknown to all other nations), but that 


the one of them muſt have copied them from the other: So that the 
only queſtion i is, Which | is the copy, and which the original? 


| Another thing, I think, is alſo certain, that there was no third 
nation upon the face of the earth, from which they could have taken 
thoſe ſingular inſtitutions and cuſtoms. And it likewiſe appears 
to me to be equally certain, that ſuch a perfect ſimilitude in all thoſe 
things I have mentioned, could not have ariſen from any trade or 
commerce betwixt the two nations. For, in the fi place, we know 
that the Egyptians carried on no trade with any nation: And, 2dly, 


- ſuch trade or commerce never could have produced ſo entire a 57 
f 


formity of things, ſo eſſential to the conſtitution and government 

every country, as thoſe I have mentioned ; but there muſt ave 
been a communication between the two nations more intima than 
any trade could produce ;—In ſhort, the two nations muſt have mix- 
ed and lived * time together®, in "ite, Tame country. Now, the 


Indians 
1 
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Indians certainly did not come to Egypt; and, if ſo, the Egyptians 
muſt have gone to India, and made ſettlements in that country. If, 
therefore, there was no other evidence of the Egyptians having been 
in India in very antient times, this alone, which ariſes from the 
nature of the thing, would be ſufficient to convince me. | 


But the matter does not reſt upon argument only; for Diodorus 
Siculus has given us a very particular account, from the Egyptian 
| ſacred books, no doubt, which he ſays, he ſtudied very dilligently, 
of the expedition of Oſiris, one of the laſt race of their Dzmon or 
God Kings, as they called them, into India, with a great army; and 
this expedition he made, he ſays, by land, through Arabia, along 
the coaſt of the Arabian Gulph, or Red Sea, as we call it“. For 
it does not appear, that, ſo early as the days of. Oſiris, the Egyptians 
had what could be called a fleet, though they certainly had the uſe 
of navigation in the earlieſt times; for, otherwiſe, they could not 
have lived in a country where there was ſuch a river, which onee 
a year overflowed the whole country. But, under Sefoftris, they 
had a fleet of 400 ſhips; and, yet, he likewiſe made the expedition 
by land into India, where he went farther than, it appears, Ofiris did; 
for he croſſed the Ganges, and overran the country as far as the 
Ocean f. Now Seſoſtris, according to Herodotus's calculation, which 
the Prieſts gave him from their books, was the 332d human King, 
counting from Menes, the firſt human King tf. Now, this muſt be 
allowed to be the hiſtorical period of the Egyptian hiſtory, not the 
mythological or fabulous, as ſome may think it. And, if ſo, it muſt - 
be alſo allowed, that the Egyptians were in India at ſome time or 
another, unleſs we have a mind to reje& the whole hiſtory of Egypt 
as fabulous. i neT! 

Vor. IV. Pp th But 
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But Seſoftfts, as I have ſaid, was not the firſt who went with 
an army from Egypt to India, He only followed the way, which 
Oſiris had led to that country: For Ofiris's expedition was not on- 
ly recorded in the books of the Prieſts of Egypt, but the memory 
of it was preſerved by tradition in India; and a tradition not a- 
mong the vulgar, ſays Diodorus, but among the moſt learned of the 
Indians. According to this tradition, Dionyſus, that is Oſiris, in the 
moſt antient times, came from the Weſt with a great army into In- 
dia, introduced civility and arts,-and particularly agriculture, and 
taught them alſo religion. Before he came, the Indians lived in 
villages ; but Dionyſus built for them great and magnificent towns. 
He reigned in India 52 years; after which the Indian traditions 
made him die in India“. 


In the account Diodorus gives of this tradition, he relates a me- 
morable ſtory preſerved by it; and which, I think, yery much con- 
firms the truth of the tradition. The army of Dionyſius was afflict- 
ed by a peſtilential diſeaſe, the effect of the extraordinary heat of 
the ſeaſon. The remedy which the wiſdom of the leader of this 
army, ſays Diodorus, deviſed for this diſeaſe, was to carry it up to 
a hill called Me, ſignifying in Greek, and, as it appears, likewiſe, 
in the Indian language, a Thigh ; where, by the cool air, and the 
uſe of pure water immediately from the ſprings, the army was re- 
covered. From hence, he ſays, the Greeks formed the fable of 
Dionyſius, being incloſed and nouriſhed in the thigh of Jupiter ; 
and thus a true fact may be ſaid to be atteſted by a fable. Here, 
therefore, we have the truth of this expedition of Oſiris from Egypt 
to a country ſo diſtant as India, and in the moſt antient times, at- 
teſted not only by a written record in the one country, but by a 
conftant tradition preſerved among the moſt learned in the other 
country. 
* Diod. lib. 2. cap. 38. £ 
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country. Now, if this be not proof of a fact, I deſire to know 
how any fact of antient hiſtory can be proved. 


The learned reader may object, that Herodotus, who certainly 


was very well informed of the hiſtory of Egypt, and has given us, 
as far as he has gone, a moſt accurate and diſtinct account of it, has 


not ſaid a word of the expedition of Ofiris into India, the moſt me- 
morable event of that hiſtory. Bur it is to be obſerved, that he 
has ſaid nothing of the actings or ſufferings of any of the Dzmon 
Kings, though, I am perſuaded, he knew more of it than Diodorus, 
or any author who has written of Egypt. But what he knew, he 
had learned from the Prieſts under the ſeal of ſecrecy, in the ſame 
manner as the Eleuſinian myſteries, in Greece, were communicated 
to the initiated. Among other things, it is plain that he knew 
where ſome of them were buried ; but this he thought it was unlaw- 
ful to reveal“. From thence, I think, it appears, that the Prieſts 
wanted that the vulgar ſhould believe their Dzmon Kings to be 
truly what they called them, Gods, that is, immortal. All, therefore, 
we learn from Herodotus of the Egyptian Gods is, that there were - 
three races of them, of the laſt of which, he ſays, Ofiris was one; 
and, he tells us, further, that the Greeks borrowed the names and 
adventures of the Fgyptian Gods, and aſcribed them to men 1 of their 
own country. 


Hercules, too, the Indian traditions ſaid, had been in India; and 
they dreſſed him very properly in a lion's ſkin, (Kins being the firſt 
cloathing among men), and armed him with a club, which was the 
firſt weapon uſed by men, and is at this day uſed bs the Ourang- 
Outang. | This was a very proper dreſs and armour for a man who 
lived in times ſo very antient ; (for he was one of the ſecond race 
of the Egyptian Gods conſiſting of twelve) ; but it was moſt abſurd 

Pp 2 | in 
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in the Greeks, to cloath and arm, in that way, the ſon of Amphytrion, 
who lived only a generation before the Trojan war. This Egyp- 
tian Hercules, Diodorus ſays, begot many children, among whom 
he divided India; and their race continued to reign there for many 
generations, ſome of them down to the time of Alexander. He al- 
ſo built ſeveral cities, of which he names one, that he calls Palibo- 
thra, a great, he ſays, and populous city *. 


If there could be any doubt of the Sons having been in In- 
dia, notwithſtanding the records in one country, and the traditions 
in the other, and the demonſtration which I think ariſes from the 

nature of the thing, it muſt be entirely removed by monuments 
which were to be ſeen in India, as late as the days of Diodorus Si- 
culus ; who tells us, that, among other towns that Ofiris built in 
India, there was one which he called Nyſſa, the name of the town 
in Arabia where he was nurſed. In the ground, about this Indian 
town, he planted the Ivy, a plant that was conſecrated to him ; and 
our author ſays, that in no other part of India it is found. He adds, 
that he left ſo many monuments in India, that the Indians of later 
A claimed him as * _—— 1 | 


2th will add 1 to the lime of ne that of another hiſtorian 
vrho had an opportunity of being very much better informed con- 
ceerning the expeditions of Oſiris and Hercules into India, than Dio- 
dorus or any other author who has written upon the ſubject. The 
author I mean is Arrian, very valuable both for matter and ſtile, 
and well deſerving the eulogium which Photius has beſtowed on 

him 1. He has written a book upon India, and is an author of the 


greateſt authority, with e to Indian affairs, of . antient au- 
thor 


„ Diod. lib. 2. cap. 38. 
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thor that is come down to us: For he has given us an account of 
that country from Megaſthenes, who was in India when Alexander 
was there, and who travelled through more of the country than any 
other of thoſe who accompanied Alexander in that expedition *; and 
alſo from Nearchus, who commanded Alexander's fleet that failed 
from the mouth of the Indus to Babylon, and who; as Arrian tells us, 
wrote a Hiſtory of Alexander 7. Megaſthenes had an opportunity 
of being better informed of the hiſtory and antiquities of India, than 
any other that was with Alexander; for he was with Sandracottus, a 
great Indian King, and with Porus, who was ſtill a greater King f. 
What, therefore, he relates of the hiſtory of India is, I think, more 
credible than any thing we have from any other author; and 
Strabo, though he diſbelieves many of the wonderful ſtories, he tells, 
of the ſtrange animals in India, ſays nothing againſt his hiſtory of 
the men of that country. Arrian muſt alſo have got a great deal of 
information concerning India from what Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, 
who was afterwards King of Egypt, and Ariſtobulus, who, as well 
as Ptolmey, accompanied Alexander in his Indian expedition, wrote: 
upon the ſubject of that expedition: And, accordingly, he has 
mentioned ſeveral curious particulars, concerning Indian towns which: 
Alexander took, and Kings that he conquered; which he muſt have 
learned from thoſe two authors ||. This author, ſo well informed, 
ſpeaks of the expeditions of the Egyptians under Ofiris and Hercules, 
as a fact of which there could be no doubt; and mentions many 
monuments of Oſiris, that were to be found in India when Alexan- 
der was there: And, particularly, he tells the ſame ſtory, which. 
Diodorus tells, of his building the town of Nyſſa; to which he adds 
his - planting the Ivy there, a plant to be found in no other part 

* Arrian's Indica, p. 201. 203, and 318, Edit. Gronovii. | | 

+ Arrian, Ibid. 

+ Ibid. | 

|| Arrian's Expedition of Alexander, lib, G. cap. 3. & 14. Alſo Indica, cap. 7. &c. 
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of India . He mentions alſo his having taught the Indians the uſe 
of Tympana and Cymbala in their battles, and of cloaths of various 
colours, ſuch as were uſed by the Bacchinals in the rites of Bac- 
chus T. And he mentions a circumſtance related by the Indians 
concerning the expedition of Oſiris, in which it differed from Alex- 
ander's expedition, namely, that Ofiris' had no ſhips with him , 
but made the journey, as Diodorus has related, by land : Whereas, 
Alexander had a fleet with him, commanded, as I have ſaid, by 
Nearchus. 


It was certainly from the two Kings, I have mentioned, Sandra- 
cottus and Porus, that Megaſthenes learned the chronology of India, 
which Arrian gives us 1n his ninth chapter ; where he tells us, that 
from Bacchus there were 153 Kings, whoſe reigns - amounted to 
6042 years, which makes 394 years to each King, one with ano- 
ther. From the ſame King he muſt have learned, that Bacchus, 
when he departed from India, left one of his companions, Spar- 
tembas by name, the moſt ſkilled in his rites, to govern the Indians, 
who reigned 25 years, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Boudyas ||. And 
there is at this day a tribe of Indians called Afghans, and once a very 
powerful tribe, who are recorded by an antient hiſtorian of good 
authority to have been an Egyptian colony 5: And, I think, it is 

| Mi | very 

| ® Page 340. and 436. Ae 
I Page 589. 
t Page 411. 


[ Indica, cap. 8. 

9 This account of Aaron by an antient Indian Hiſtorian, of the 
name of Muttelu ul Anwar, who is quoted as an author of good authority by another 
Indian Hiſtorian of the name of Feriſhta, who lived in the beginning of the 15th cen- 
tury, and of whom Mr Dow has given us a tranſlation, (See Dow's Hiſtory of Indoſtan, | 
vol, 1. p. 37); and, I think, it is a Hiſtory very well worth tranſlating.—There is a 
Hiſtory of the ſame people, wine from the Indian Janguage and preſented to the 
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very likely, that Ofiris or Seſoſtris would leave a colony of their 
troops in India, (as Seſoſtris certainly did at Colchis,) in order to eaſe 
themſelves of their ſuperfluous numbers. 


Thus I think I have proved, as much as any fact of antient hiſ- 
tory can be proved, that the Egyptians were in India in very an- 
tient times. Nor ſhould I have been at ſo great pains to prove, 
what, from the nature of the thing, 1 think, is evident, if ſo great 
an author as Strabo, had not treated, as a fable, the expeditions of 
Bacchus and Hercules into India. But he does not appear, to me, 
to have diſtinguiſhed betwixt the Egyptian Bacchus and Hercules, 
and the Grecian : And, therefore, it is no wonder, that he treats, 
as fabulous, theſe expeditions of Bacchus and Hercules *. But, 
he gives neither arguments nor authorities in ſupport of his 
opinion; and he acknowledges, that Megaſthenes, who, as I have 
ſaid, accompanied Alexander to India, was of another opinion; and 
he adds, what I think is not mentioned by Arrian, that Megaſthenes 
related, that Bacchus was worſhipped, even by the philoſophers: of 
India, in the mountains, and Hercules in the Plains T. Neither do I 
think that his opinion of the Egyptians never having been in India, 
is conſiſtant with what he relates of the. burial place of the Egyptian 

| Kings, 
Literary Society of India by Henry Vauſittart. This tranſlation Sir William Jones has 
given us in his Afatic Reſearches, vol. 2. p. 69. According to the account of this 
author, the Afghans are a colony of Jews, * ſettled in India. Who the author was, 
and when he lived, who tells this ſtory, we are not inkormed: But whoever was the 
author of it, I think very little credit is to be given to it. It is confeſſed by the Gentle- 
man, who preſented it to the Society, (p. 67. ibid. ) that the beginning of it is entirely 
fabulous; and the reſt of it, in my judgment, is of very little value.—The ground 
work of what remains of it, is the Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, contained in the two 


books. of Samuel ;. but with many additional circumſtances, which, I am perſuaded, are 
fabulous. 
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Kings, near to Thebes, where 40 of them were interred, with obe- 
liſks near their ſepulchres, and inſcriptions on theſe -obeliſks, which 
mentioned their power, their wealth, their armies amounting to 
a million of men, and their empire extending over Scythia, Bactri- 
ana, and India“. This Egyptian monument, he appears to have 
himſelf ſeen. Now, though we ſhould give no faith to the ſacred books 
of the Egyptians, nor to the traditions preſerved among the learned 
in India, agreeing with thoſe books, if we will not be convinced by the 
inſcriptions upon thoſe monuments, more antient, it is likely, than 
even the books of the mene I think we muſt give no faith to old 
monuments-of any kind. 
- a 8 

Having thus proved by the teſtimonies of antient authors, which 
I think unqueſtionable, that the Egyptians were in India in very 
antient times, it does not appear to me neceſſary to add any autho- 
rities from modern authors. I will, however, quote one modern 
author, M. la Croze, who has written, in French, a very good book 
upon India, which he entitles the Hiſtory of the Chriftianiſm of the 
Tudies. In the ſecond volume of this work f, he aſſerts the fact, as 
a thing that could not be doubted : And he ſays, that the Jeſuit 
Father Catrou, in his Hiflory of the Mogul Empire, and M. Huet, 
Biſhop of Avranches, in his Hiffory of the Commerce and Navigation 
of the Antients, are of the ſame opinion. And, the firſt he mentions, 
Father Catrou, he ſays, maintains upon the authority of the Bramins, 
that the Indians were originally a colony from Egypt. But this, 
I think, is carrying the matter too far, much farther than is warrant- 
ed by any antient Hiſtorian. It is enough to ſuppoſe, what, as I have 
ſaid, is proved by the teſtimony of the Indian Hiſtorian Muttelu ul 
Anwar, quoted by Feriſhta, that the Egyptians, when they overran 
the country, firſt under Ofiris, and then under Seſoſtris, left behind 

| n 5 them 
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them a colony, ſuch as Seſoſtris certainly did at Colchis upon the 
Euxine Sea, when he overran Aſia. But we are not for that to be- 
lieve that ſo great a country as India was wholly peopled from 
Egypt. The two authors whom La Croze mentions, Chatrou the je- 
ſuit, and Biſhop Huet, think the matter, he ſays, ſo clear, that they 
have not taken the trouble to give any proof of it. But this defect La 
Croze has ſupplied *, and has ſhown very clearly, from the confor- 
mity betwixt the religion and manners of the two countries, that the 
_ Egyptians muſt have been in India. Upon this, I have inſiſted very 
much in the preceding chapter: And, indeed, as the Indians never 
were in Egypt, I think it is a demonſtration, from the nature of the 
thing, that the Egyptians muſt have been in India. 


And thus, I think, I have proved, both from the nature of the 
thing, and from the authority of authors, antient and modern, that 
the Egyptians, in antient times, were in India. Now, this of itſelf 
is a very important fact in the hiſtory of man, that, in fo very ear- 
ly an age, a great army ſhould have come all the way by land from 
Egypt to a country ſo remote as India. 


This point being ſettled, the only queſtion that remains to be de- 
termined, upon this ſubje& of the intercourſe betwixt Egypt and 
India, is, Whether the Egyptians, when they went to India, learn- 
ed civility and arts there, or taught them to the Indians? This, in 
my opinion, is no difficult queſtion, though I know, there are who. 
maintain, that the Egyptians got their arts and ſciences from the In- 
dians. For, in the fr place, if we believe the tradition among the 
learned in India, there can be no doubt, that the Egyptians imported 
civility and arts into that country. 246, I think it is impoſlible, by the 
nature of things, that a country, without civility and arts, ſhould have 
| undertaken, and conducted ſo well, ſo great an expedition to ſo diſtant 
Vol. IV. ge. 8 2 
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a country; nor is there any example of the like in the hiſtory of man. 
All the nations, which have got their civility and arts from other na- 
tions, have not come to theſe nations, but theſe nations have come to 
them, and have conquered them, and in that way civiliſed them, and 
introducetl arts among them; and, in this way, Oſiris, with an armed 
force, civiliſed the Indians. 3tiv, The Indians, ſo far from having 
it in their power to give a ſyſtem of polity to the Egyptians, ſuch 
as J have ſhown they enjoyed, and the arts and fciences they poſ- 
ſeſſed, were themſelves in a moſt barbarous ſtate when Ofiris came 
among them. This is atteſted by the author before mentioned, Ar- 
rian, who, as I have obſerved, was better informed concerning In- 
dian affairs, than any other Greek writer, having taken his account 
of the Indians from Megaſthenes, who got his information from the 
Indians themſelves, and particularly from the Princes of the country. 
He ſays, that the Indians, before Oſiris introduced civility and arts 
among them, were quite barbarous, feeding upon the barks of trees“. 
Even as late as the days of Darius the Perſian King, Herodotus 
tells us, that there was a people in India, whom he calls KeXara,, 
who inſtead of burying or burning their dead parents, ate them f. 

And he mentions another people of India, called Ilzdz 184, who were 
ſo wild, that they lived a nomade life, and fed upon raw fleſh. 

Theſe people, he ſays, were even more barbarous men eaters than 
the Keaneria:; for, when any of their number fell fick, his neareſt 
relations killed him, arid ate him, alledging that his dying a linger- 
ing death, by diſeaſe, would make his fleſh worſe food: And though 
he maintained, that he was not dying, but would recover, they 
would not take his word for it, but put him to death, and feaſted on 
kim t. And theſe Indians, he fays, copulated promiſcuoully and 
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in his time: Nor are we to wonger that the arts, which Oſiris 
imported into India, were not propagated all over that great coun- 
try, inhabited by ſo many different people, but were confined to 
thoſe nations, where Oſiris, or Hercules, or their ſucceſſors, reigned, 
and to ſome other in their neighbourhood, which, by communica- 
tion, may have got thoſe arts ans them. 


If there ace be any doubt, that mA Egyptians were e the teachers 
of the Indians, and not their ſcholars, it is entirely removed by mo- 
numents {till to be ſeen in India; I mean ſtatues or buſts of black 
men with woolly hair, and which are reverenced by the natives as 
the images of Gods. Now, there is no ſuch thing in India, as men 
with woolly hair; nor are the Indians ſo black as the Egyptians 
were, but only of a dark ſwarthy colour. And not only in India but 
in China, where the people are all fair, and likewiſe in Japan, are ſuch 
images to be ſeen. Bryant, in his Antient Mythology “, gives us, 
in the words of a man who writes a hiſtory of the Dutch embaſſies 
to Japan, a deſcription of a great temple in the city of Miacro in 
that country, where there is a great idol with black woolly hair. 
He mentions another t, in another temple, whoſe hair was likewiſe 
black and woolly; and ſpeaks alſo} of other Mooriſh figures or idols 
with woolly hair. Among the Siameſe, he ſays, their deity, Boudha, 
is repreſented in the ſame way: And, he adds, that b/ach, in Japan, 
is a colour of good omen, which, he ſays, is extraordinary; for the 
Japaneſe are by no means black, nor has their hair any tendency 
to wool ||, And, in the country of Siam, there is one remarkable 
buſt of that kind, to which religious worthip is paid, as Kempfer 
in his travels has related. Now, the images of thoſe black woolly 
haired men, can be worſhipped as Gods, for no other reaſon, except 
et the perſons, whom they repreſent, taught the people of the ſe⸗ 
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veral countries where they are to be found, arts and ſciences ; the 
ſame reaſon, for which, * Siculus ſays, the —— dei- 
fied their firſt Kings. 


ACT of black men with woolly hair, being worſhipped as Gods 
in India, is not, to my great ſurpriſe, taken notice of by any of the 
writers, that I have mentioned, upon the ſubject of Egypt and In- 
dia, though, I think, it proves moſt clearly, that it was the Egyp- 
tians, who imported a religion, arts, and ſciences, into India. Na- 
tions, and the races of men, are diſtinguiſhed by their bodies, as 
well as by their minds, and particularly by the colour of their bo- 
dies, and alſo by the colour, form, and figure, of their hair: And in 
that way, at this day, are the negroes of Africa diſtinguiſhed, not 
only from the nations of Europe, but from the nations of Aſia, 
and even from the Indians, who, as I have ſaid, indeed are black, 
not ſo black, however, as the negroes of Africa, but are not wool- 
ly haired. And this diſtinction, betwixt the Egyptians and other 
nations, was as well known in the days of Herodotus, as it is now: 
For, he tells us, that the Colchians, a colony left by Seſoſtris upon 
the Euxine Sea, were known to be of Egyptian origin, by their 
having woolly hair“. And the ſame author tells us, that of the 
Ethiopians, (under which name the antients comprehended all black 
men); thoſe, who inhabited Lybia, were of all men the moſt woolly 
haired, Now theſe Lybian or African woolly haired men certainly 
comprehended the Egyptians, and thoſe whom we now call negroes: 
Whereas the eaſtern Æthiopians, Herodotus ſays, were ſtraight haired 
men. Of the hair of the Indians he ſays nothing. But Strabo has 
informed us-of many particulars concerning the Indians, and among 
others, he has told us, in expreſs TOO that they were orgies, or 
Auraisbe haired f. | | 

And 

* See Herodot, lib. 7. 1218 793 alſo the Note hee of ene vol. 
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And thus, I think, it is proved, that the Egyptians were diſtin- 
guiſhed, and remarkably diſtinguiſhed, by their woolly hair, not 
only from other nations, but particularly from. the Indians: And, 
therefore, we know, that thoſe idols of black woolly haired men, to 
be ſeen in India and the neighbouring countries, are images of 
Egyptian men, by the ſame token that Herodotus knew the Colchi- 
ans to be originally from Egypt. And, indeed, this makes ſo great 
a difference in men, that, if there had been no other proof of the 
Egyptians having come to India, and having given the people there 
religion, arts, and civility, than thoſe idols of black men with wool- 
ly hair, ſo different in their appearance from the natives of India 
and all the other people in that part of the world, I ſhould have 

thought it ſufficient. 


With reſpe& to thoſe black woolly haired idols in India, it. is 
proper to obſerve another thing that has not been taken notice of by 
any of the writers upon the antiquities of Egypt and India: It is 

what Arrian tells us in the paſſage above quoted “, that the name of 
a ſucceſſor of Oſiris in India, was Bovdvaz, Now, this Boudyas 
is well known in India, under the name of Boudba ; and is 
adored as a divinity, under the figure of a black woolly haired 
man. It appears, that his religion was propagated, not only to 
India, but to many of thoſe eaſtern countries, ſuch as Siam and 
China; and even to the Iflands of Ceylon and Japan. In the 
Iſland of Ceylon he is known by the name of Badu t; for, as 
his religion was propagated to ſo many different countries; his 
name was differently pronounced according to the different dia- 
lects of thoſe countries, but always with a ſimilitude, greater or leſs, 
to the original name of Boudyas. Mr Bailly, in his letter upon the 
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origin of the ſciences, calls him Buta. In what country he takes 
that name, he does not tell us; but, he ſays, that he is the ſame 
with the Fo-boo of China, and with the God of the Japaneſe, of the 
Illand of Ceylon, and of Siam“. The Japaneſe pronounce his name 
Budua, as M. de Guignes tells us F. The Chineſe tranſlate his name, 
and call him, as I have ſaid, Fo-hoo, which, in their language, ſignifies 
what is very pure. Of theſe two words they uſe but the firſt, and call 
him Fo; and by that name his religion is well known all over the 
eaſt, It is, as M. de Guignes informs us in the treatiſe aboye quot- 
ed |, not only the moſt antient religion of India, but it is the reli- 
gion of China, Japan, Thibet, and a great part of Tartary, and al- 
ſo of ſome of the eaſtern iſlands, ſuch as Ceylon. He was known 
to be.the God of India, in the days of Clemens of Alexandria, who 
mentions him under the name of Boota: And St Jerom alſo ſpeaks 


Thus, I think, it is proved, chat the Egyptian religion, and with 
it no doubt civility and arts, were carried not only to India; but 
ieee. | | | 


That the Egyptian riligion went to Japan, Sir William Jones has 
given us a moſt convincing proof, which Kempfer furniſhes him, 
who, as he tells us, reſided long in Japan, and had a familiar in- 
tercourſe with the principal inhabitants of the country g. He ſays, 
that the Egyptian idolatry has prevailed in Japan from the earlieſt 
ages: And, among the idols worſhipped there, is a goddeſs with 
many arms, repreſenting the powers of nature, in Egypt called Ws, 
n And this image, ſays our author, as it is 

| | exhibited 
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exhibited by the German traveller, (that is Kempfer), all the Ger- 
mans, to whom I ſhowed it, immediately recogniſed with a mixture 
of pleafure and enthuſiaſm *. 


There is a memorial of another Egyptian Dzmon preſerved in thoſe 
eaſtern countries, not by any ſtatue or buſt, but in a way more proper 
for ſuch a wicked Dzmon. It is by the name of Typhon, which they 
give to a dreadful hurricane, that very often rages in the ſea betwixt 
China and Japan. This information I had from more than one tra- 
veller in China. And to this may be added, what Sir William Jones 
tells us , of the abhorrence which the Indians have of the colour 
red, which was the colour of Typhon, as Diodorus informs us}, 
and was therefore abhorred by the Egyptians. 


That the Indians make the came ditindiou that the Egyptians do 
- betwixt the religion of the philoſopher and that of the people, I 
have obſerved in the preceding chapter |, where 1 have ſaid, that, 
in their ſacred books, the unity of God is maintained, and that they 
believe alſo in the doctrine of the Trinity, and in other doctrines of 
theology, which were maintained by the Prieſts in Egypt. And 
as they got their philoſophical religion from Egypt, fo alſo they got 
their popular: For Sir William Jones tells us h, that the Trident of 
Neptune, the Eagle of Jupiter, the Satyrs of Bacchus, the Bow of 
Cupid, and the Chariot of the Sun, are all to be ſeen in India at this 
day. Theſe, Sir William ſays, are all to be found in Greece and 
Italy; but it is certain, that the Greeks, as well as the Romans, 
derived their religion from Egypt; And as the Indians never had any 
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communication, in antient times, with the Greeks and Italians, nor 
ever at any time borrowed religion, cuſtoms, and manners, from 


them, we muſt ſuppoſe, that they got theſe, as well as other things, 
rom "ome 


As to 2 and ſciences, Sir William, in the paſſage above quoted, 
fays, that the Bramins and a learned ſect in India, that he calls Serma- 
neg, diſpute in the Forms of Logic; and the Jeſuit, father Pons, tells us, 
that they ſtudy logic very much, and examine moſt accurately the dif- 
ferent Figures and Moods of the Syllogiſm : And Sir William adds, 
© That they diſcourſe on the vanity of human enjoyments, and the 
* immortality of the ſoul, her emanation from the eternal mind, her 
© debaſement, wanderings, and final union with her ſource.” Then he 
mentions, * the fix philoſophical ſchools, whoſe principles are ex- 
« plained in the Dar/aua Saftra, which,” he ſays, * compriſe all the 
© metaphyſics of the old academy, the Stoa, the Lycaeum: Nor is 
© it poſſible to read the Vedanta, or the many fine compoſitions in 


illuſtration of it, without believing, that Pythagoras and Plato de- 
* © rived their ſublime theories from the ſame fountain with the ſages 


of India . And, as to arts, he ſays, that they have numerous 
works upon Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Muſic, all which, he adds, 
are excellent and acceſſible f. Now, 1 ſay, that it is impoſſible, that 
a nation, in the ſtate in which the Indians were, when the Egyp- 
ans came among them t, could have invented thoſe ſciences and 


arts, but muſt have got them from the Egyptians together with their 


religion and their polity; and as ſciences and arts never can be in- 
' vented without a language of art, if I ſhall ſucceed in proving, as. J 
hope I ſhall, that the Indians got even their language from Egypt, 
this, I think, will be demonſtration, that the Indians got all their 

| ; arts. 
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arts and ſciences from Egypt. And, I am perſuaded, as I have 
elſewhere obſerved, that more of the learning and philoſophy went 
from Egypt to India, than went from Egypt to Greece, and from 
thence came to us. I hold, therefore, that it is chiefly in India that - 
we are to ſearch for thoſe arts and ſciences, and that wiſdom or phi- 
lofophy, as the word ought to be tranſlated “, which Moſes learned 
in Egypt: And, I think, it does great honour to Britain, that we 
have ſent to India ſo great a ſcholar as Sir William Jones, who, 
with the aſſiſtance of the learned ſociety which he has there form- 
ed, will in time produce to the world the treaſures of learning to 
be found in India. He is by this time, no doubt, maſter of the 
key of their knowledge, I mean the Shanſcrit language; which, in 
a letter that I had from him two or three years ago, he told me, he 
had then diſcovered, to be a moſt perfect language, more perfect than 
even the Greek. Now, in this language, all the books a arts 
and ſciences in India are written. | 


Thus, I think, I have proved, not only that the Egyptians were 
in India, but that they carried with them to that country, religion 
and polity, arts and ſciences: And, that their religion and arts were 
from India propagated to the neighbouring countries, not only thoſe 
Fra the continent, but to the iſlands ſuch as Ceylon and Japan. 


If this be ſo, it muſt appear very ſurpriſing, that the French * 
mician, M. de Guignes, who has written three diſſertations upon the 
religion and the arts of India, publiſhed in the goth vol. of the Memoirs 
of the French Academy, ſhoyld never have thought of deriving the 
religion and arts of India from Egypt, but has made them to be all 
of their own growth, which, as I have ſaid , was impoſſible among 
a people, who, I have ſhown, were in antient times altogether bar- 

Vor. IV. AF 5s barous 

* Origin of Language, vol. 5. p. 301. $28 
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| barous and ſavage. And it is the more ſurpriſing, that, in the ſame 
volume, he has publiſhed a diſſertation, to prove that the Chineſe 
got their religion and philoſophy from the Egyptians; and, in ano- 

© ther volume of theſe memoirs, he has maintained, that they were ori- 
ginally an Egyptian colony. Now, if the Egyptians travelled as far 
as China, and introduced a religion and philoſophy there, it would 
be very extraordinary, if they had not taken India in their way, 
and carried to that country, likewiſe, religion, arts, and ſciences. 

But it appears to me, that M. de Guignes did not know, or did not 
believe, that the Egyptians ever were in India; for that they had 
religion, arts, and ſciences, among them, he ene 25r win 
he fays, that they carried them to China. 


Among other thisgs'thar 407 carried to China, M. de Guigues, in a 
very ingenious treatiſe that he has written upon the compariſon of the 
 hieroglyphics of Egypt with the Chineſe written language, has ſhown 
a wonderful connection betwixt that language and the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt. And there is one ſimilarity, which, I think, it i is not improper 
here to take notice of, as it ſhows that the Egyptians invented one art 
more chan thoſe 1 have mentioned. The art I mean is the notation 
of numbers, not by words, but by certain ſigns or 'marks, ſuch as 
are neceſſary in ſetting down and operating upon numbers; which 
could not be done, if they were many in number, by words. M. 
de Guignes has particularly obſerved, that, in the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics and the written language of China, the number fen is 
exprefſed by the fame mark, viz. the letter X. It was marked 
in the ſame way by the Romans; and it is fo at this day by us, in 
imitation of them: And as the Romans were a moſt antient colony 
of Greeks, Who came to Italy 17 generations before the Trojan 
| war, as the Halicarnaſſian informs us, I can have no doubt, but 
that it was the antient mark for that number among the Greeks, 


- which they got, with their other arts and ſciences,” from the Egyp- 
4. unn, 
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tans, where it certainly was in moſt antient times, From the Ro- 
man notation of numbers, we may learn the whole progreſs of che 
art as it was firſt praiſed: They began by marking unity by a ſimple 
ſtraight perpendicular line: With ſuch lines they went on counting till 
they came to the number five: And this they marked by two of theſe 
lines joined together at the lower end, ſo as to form an acute angle, 
and make this figure, V. Then they went on adding to this num- 
ber, V, four units, marked, as I have ſaid, by ſtraight lines: And thus 
they arrived at the number ten; which was very properly, I think, 
marked by adding the two ves together, ſo as to ſet the one above 
the other; which makes the figure X. And then they went on count- 
ing by units, fives, and tens, till they came to greater numbers, ſuch 
a8 50, 100, 500, and 1000, which they marked by the letters L, C, 
D, and M. It appears, therefore, that the firſt arithmetic was qui- 
nary, and not decimal, as among us; and that men at firſt pro- 
ceeded in numbering by fves, as Proteus did in numbering his ſea 
calves . And it was very natural that men, when they firſt began 
to number, ſhould firſt count the fingers of one hand; and, ſtopping 
there, ſhould begin again, and go to the fingers of the other hand. 
In this way they counted 10, and there they alſo ſtopped, and again 
went over the ſame numeration: And it was this ſecond ſtop, which, 
I am . introduced the decimal arithmetic. 


And here it may not be improper to obſerve, how much better 
the notation of numbers, by what we call Arabian cyphers, but which, 
as is well known, are truly Indian, is than the Roman notation; 
by the Indian notation all numbers, however great, are expreſſed by 

nine figures, with the addition of zeros, denoting only that any. of 
the nine figures prefixed is to be underſtood 'a@multiplied by as 
many ten, as there are zeros, In this way, not only the greateſt 
numbers are eaſily marked, but every aperation upon tits, of ad- 


| Rr 2 ding, 
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ding, ſubſtraQting, multiplying, and dividing, practiſed in the eaſieſt 
way. This art, however, was abſolutely unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans. But, I think, it is probable, that it was an Egyptian 
invention. in later times, after they had taken to alphabetical writing, 
and diſuſed hieroglyphical : So that, I believe, it came from Egypt 
to India as well as other arts. For, I can hardly perſuade myſelf 
chat the Indians could have invented it, any more than other arts, 
which they certainly got from Egypt: Nor do I think, it is well 
vouched that the Indians have invented any art of any conſequence. 


The notation of numbers by the antient Egyptian, Roman, and 
Indian marks, is all that remains in Europe of the moſt antient of 
all writing; that is the hieroglyphical. And, though it be very much 
inferior to the alphabetical writing, which, at the ſame time that ir 
preſents to us the ideas intended to be expreſſed, gives us alſo the 
language or ſounds, by which ſpeech expreſſes them; (ſo that we 
have, at the ſame time, a language that is both ſpoken and writ- 
ten); yet, with regard to the expreſſion of numbers, it is much 
more commodious than any-language that is ſpoken or written: For 
no great operations upon numbers could be performed either by 
words or writing; whereas, by thoſe hieroglyphical marks, and 
particularly by the Arabian cyphers, as we call them, they are per- 
formed with the greateſt and alſo with the an emen 
| 2008 „ begs ? 8 


Thus, J think, I have El char arts and ſciences came 3 
Egypt to India, even the neceſſary arts of life, ſuch as agriculture. 
And, indeed, the Indians, when the Egyptians came among them, 
were in ſuch a barbarous ſtate, that, I think, it is impoſſible, they 
could have invented any art of the leaſt value, and much leſs ſcience: 
And I will endeavour to prove, in the next chapter, that they had 
not invented that art, wich is the * art of all en, and at the 

| ſame 
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ſame time of moſt difficult invention, I mean language; though it is 
poſſible, that they may have varied and diſtinguiſhed their animal 
cries by ſome articulate ſounds, which they might have learned by 
imitation of ſome birds, ſuch as the cuckoo. But a language of art 
they never could have formed, but muſt have learned 'it from the 
Egyptians, by whom they were taught their other arts and ſciences; 
for a language of art is itſelf a work of ſcience, and even of philo- 
ſophy. Analyſis, which is the great work of ſcience, and with- 
out which there can be neither ſcience nor philoſophy, muſt be 
practiſed in forming a language of art, of which not only the found 
muſt be analyſed, and ſo an alphabet formed, as was done in Egypt, 
but the ſenſe of the words muſt alſo be analyſed into what is called 
' the parts of ſpeech, but which are firſt analyſed according to the 
method of Ariſtotle into ſubſtances and accidents, each of which a- 
gain is ſo analyſed and ſubdivided, as to produce the parts of ſpeech we 
uſe, without the knowledge of which, there can be no art of language. 
Such an art, the work of ſcience and even of philoſophy, I call 
the parent art of all other arts and of all ſciences, without which 
no other art of any value, and much leſs ſcience, could have been 
invented, or communicated when invented. Now, if I can prove, 
that this art was not only invented in Egypt, (and where elſe could 
it have been invented, but in the only country then in the world 
where there was ſcience and philoſophy), but was carried by the 
Egyptians to India, I think, it muſt be preſumed, that it came from 
Egypt to countries leſs diſtant than India, and from them to every 
other country of the earth. And, if ſo, then Egypt is truly what 1 
have all along ſuppoſed it to be, in the courſe of this work, the 
native country of all arts and ſciences. 


- \CHAP. 
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The Egyptians muſt bave had the uſe of a Language of Art before 
. they could have invented ſo many Arts and Sciences, as it is proved 
they did invent. Thi, Language they muſt have invented them- 
ſelves, or got from ſame other country ;—no other country but Egypt, 
_ where it could have been invented. —The Phenicians could not have 
| been the inventors of a Language of Art, for reaſons which are 
Li ven. be queſtion is, Whether Ofiris carried to India the Lan- 
guage of Egypt, as well as its other arts ?—If the language of 1 * 
dia were a barbarous language, it could not be ſuppoſed to have 
come from Egypt.—But the Shanſcrit, the original language of In- 
du, a language of the greateſt art.—T his proved by the teſtimony of 
5 Sir William Fones, and of Braſſey Halbed.— t excels in the three 
' _ great arts of language, Derivation, Compoſition, and Flection, and 
| particularly.in the loft. —In the pronunciation it has both Melody 
and Rhythm; — aud its Poetry is formed by ſhort and long Hllabler: 
A ſpecimen of that Poetry given by Braſſey Halhed. 9, that 
ſpecimen, the words are of great length, and full of vowels I—T heir 
F alphabet conſfts of 50 letters, — The long and ſhort vowels marked 
y different characters. — The guthor learned more of the Sbanſcrit 
language from Mr Wilkins than he has learned any other Way. — 
Me Wilkins has proved by fact, what the Author thought could be 
_ only proved by argument, that the Sbanſcrit was the Egyptian lan- 
guage imported int India by Ofiris.—This proved by comparing the 
Greek with the Sbanſcrit.— General refiefions on the tranſmiſſion 
. of languages from one country to another, and the changes thereby 
| made in the languages, —And, firſt, as to. the pronunciation.— | 
| That 
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That changes in the ſame nation; but much more when-a language is 
carried to a different nation, and that nation at a great diftance.— 
2dly, As to the ſenſe of the words.—This changed, too, by the lan- 
guage going to a different country. Examples of derivative lan- 
guages much changed from the original ;—ſuch as the Italian, 
French, and Spaniſh, and the dialect: of the Gothic. —T bough theſe 
languages did not travel far, yet ſo changed as not to be intelligible, 
though one underſlands the parent language: — So different alſo from 
one another, that the underflanding of one will not make you under- 
fland another.—T he change muſt have been much | greater in the 
antient Egyptian language, when it travelled as far as india, and 
was introduced among a people ſo barbarous as the Indians then 
were; —As it it ſpoken by the common people there, it is not to be 
known for the language of antient Egypt, but preſerved among the 
Bramins.— Another obſervation upon the paſſage of language from 
one country to another.—The pronunciation muſt be very much 
changed, particularly of the vowels ;—alſo of the conſonants.—Words 
of the ſame ſound do not prove two languages to be the ſame— 
not even if they be of the ſame ſenſe likewiſe, unlſt there be many 
F them, or words that muſt have been original in all languages. — 
A conformity betwixt two languages in the three great arts of lan- 
guage, Compoſition, Derivation, and Flection, the ſurefl proof of 
their being originally the ſame language. —T he names of numbers, 
and of members of the human body, and of relations, muſt be original 
words in all languages. — iſt, Of the names of numbers.—Theſe in 
Sbanſcrit the ſame as in Greek and Latin. — Some anomalies in theſe 
numbers of the Shanſcrit, and the ſame in Greek and Latin.—The 
names of the members of the human body the ſame in Sbanſcrit ar in 
Greek and Latin, —alſo the names of Relations. —The name of God 
in Shanſcrit, the ſame as in Greek and Latin, many words of the 
Sbanſcrit more Latin than Greek.—Inftances of that.——A difference 
in the ſound of the words in Shanſcrit, and in Greek, and Latin. 
F "Fs | 8 4 7 þ;; 
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— This accounted for, from the great changes in the pronunciation 

of language. — Of Greek names of places and perſons in India, when 

Alexander was there,—theſe names more Greek than the preſent 
| Sbanſcrit.— The reaſon of this —A great many more Greek words 

| to be collected from the Sbanſcrit.— Me Wilkins has given the au- 

| | | thor about 70 more.—Other words be has got from other travellers 

in India.—Of the reſemblance of the two languages in the three 

| great arts of language, Compoſition, Derivation, and Flection.— 

? Examples of compoſition in the Sbanſcrit.— One extraordinary com- 

% SE | Poſition, with the A privative, as common in the Shanſcrit as m the 

F- Greet. derivation in the Sbanſcrit, Mr Witkins has given the 

f author no example, — hut it is uſed in that language as well as com- 

poſition and flection.— O, flection in the Sbanſcrit.— Tbe great va- 

; riety of this art of language.—Verbs in p in the Shanſcrit as well. 
4̃2 in the Greeh,—a ſpecimen of four perſons of the preſent tenſe of 

' "the ſubſtantive verb in the Sbanſcrit, the ſame with the Greek and 

. Latin. Myr Wilkins, by comparing the two languages, has proved 

- that in fat the two languages are the ſame, — has ſettled, in this 

way, a fuct which was denied by ſome antient authors, that the 

Egyptians were in India.—T he learned world thereby much oblig- 

ed to him. = 


* 5 
863 


EFORE E undertook to prove, that the Egyptians were the in- 
s ventors of the art of language, I thought it was proper to 
| | | prove, that they had invented other arts and ſciences*. This I hope 

| I have done to the ſatisfaction of my readers; and if ſo, the neceſ- 
BE. | gary conſequence is, that they muſt have had the uſe of language, 
| | and of a language of art, without which it is impoſſible that arts and 
1 ' ſciences can be invented or cultivated. This language, therefore, 


they muſt either have invented themſelves, or got it from ſome o- 
ther 
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ther nation. Now, I defire to know, what other nation there was, 
in thoſe very antient times, that could have invented ſo great an 
art and of more difficult invention than any other. Some, as I have 
obſerved, think that the Phoenicians may have been the inventors 
of this art; and that the Egyptians may have got it from them. But 
I think I have ſhown “, that it is not only in the higheſt degree im- 
probable, but even impoſſible, that ſuch a nation as the Phœnicians 
ſhould have invented a language of art, the moſt wonderful of all 
arts, and, at the ſame time, of the moſt difficult invention ; and I 
have ſhown alſo, that it is highly probable that, as they antiently 
lived in the neighbourhood of the Egyptians, they got this art, as 
well as other nations did, from the Egyptians. And they borrow- 
ed one thing from the Egyptians, which no other nation did, I mean 
circumciſion ; for the Colchians, who practiſed circumciſion, were 


a colony of Egyptians; and the Joe were directed by their God 
to uſe that rite. 


Taking it, therefore, for granted, that the Egyptians invented the 
language of art they muſt have uſed, I am to inquire, in this chapter, 
whether Oſiris, with the other arts he brought with him to India, did 
not alſo bring the art of language. If the language of India were a 
barbarous jargon, ſuch as the languages I have mentioned in the firſt 
volume of the Origin of Language, it might be thought to have been 
invented by themſelves, or learned from ſome other barbarous na- 
tion in their neighbourhood. But if it can be ſhown to'be a lan- 
guage of the greateſt art, ſuch as never could have been invented by 
the Indians, in the ſtate they were in when Oſiris came among them, 
nor by any other nation in the world except the Egyptians, it will 
follow of courſe, that it muſt have been imported by Oſiris. Now, 
the original language of India, of which all the other __— 

Vor. IV. 81 ſpoken 
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ſpoken in that country are dialects more or leſs corrupt “, is the 
Shanſcrit, the moſt perfect language that is, or, I believe, ever was, 
on this earth; for it is more perfect than the Greek. This Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, who is well known to be learned in many different lan- 
guages, and particularly in the Greek, has told us in one of his pub- 
lications: But if he had not ſaid fo, we know ſo many particulars 
eee ie e N AC e eee enumeduced het fre 


is in the right. 


| Mr Brafley Halked, in his preface to FU oy th of the Code of 
Gentoo Languages, has told us ſeveral things concerning the Shanſcrit, 
which ſhow it to be a language of the greateſt art: And particularly it 
abounds in flection, which, as I have more than once obſerved, is the 
greateſt art of language: For it has no leſs than ſeven declenſions, 
with ſingular, dual, and plural numbers; and in the other two great 
arts of language, derivation and compoſition, it is alſo, he ſays, very 
abundant. The pronounciation of it, he ſays, is as muſical as that 
of the Greek, having both melody and rhythm; ſo that, when it is 
ſpoken, it appears to be a kind of recitative, very like what the Jews 
uſe in their ſynagogues f. Their poetry, like the Greek and Latin, 
is formed by long and ſhort ſyllables 4: And our author, in his pre- 
face ||, has given us ſome ſpecimens of their moſt antient poetry, 
where the quantities are exactly marked; and it is to be obſerved, 
that the words are of great length, and full of vowels, which muſt 
give a very pleaſant found to their poetry, and in general to their lan- 
guage. Their alphabet, he ſays, conſiſts of 50 letters, and their ſhort 
and long vowels are marked by different characters, which ſhows 

the regard they have to the rhythm of their language; and it is to 
y enn 
| to 

. wk ial /ogge wa oe how avon 


the firſt words, are all, according to my information, N 
+ Page 25. . * Page 27+ | I Page 26. 
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to the rhythm of their languages, which would have faved the ſcho- 
lar a great deal of time and trouble. 


But, concerning the Shanſcrit, I have not learned ſo mueh from 
any author that I have read, nor from any man with whom I have 
converſed, as from Mr Wilkins. He, as I have faid elſewhere*, ſtu- 
died this language for 16 years under two Bramin maſters, and, I 
am perſuaded, underſtands more of it than any man in Europe. 
Before I had the pleafure of his acquaintance, I thought it highly 
probable, that a language of fo great art as the Shanſerit could not 
have been invented in a country ſo barbarons as India was when the 
Egyptians came to it, but was imported into India with other arts 
by Oſiris. But now I am not only convinced of this by arguments, 
but Mr Wilkins has proved it by facts: For he has proved to my 
conviction, ſuch a reſemblance betwixt the Greek and the Shanſcrit, 
that che one muſt be a dialect of the other, or both of the ſame ori- 
ginal language. Now, the Greek is certainly not a dialect of the 
Shanſerit, any more than the Shanſcrit is of the Greek. They muſt, 
therefore, be both dialects of the ſame language: And that lan- 

guage could be no other than the language of Egypt, brought into 

India by Ofiris, of which undoubtedly the Greek was a dialect,, as 
I think I have proved f. But, before I give the reader the proofs 
which Mr Wilkins has furniſhed me, by comparing the two lan- 
guages together, and ſhowing how much they reſemble one another, 
J will make ſome general reflections upon the tranſmiſſion of lan- 
guages from one country or nation to another, and what changes 


they muſt neceſſarily undergo in their paſſage. i 


And, in the fr/# place, as language is an art of vulgar and daily 
ule, Pf through the mouths of the whole people of a br ore 
82 it 
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it muſt neceſſarily undergo many alterations even in the ſame na- 
tion; nor do I believe, that there is a nation at preſent in Europe, 
in which the language now ſpoken is the ſame that was ſpoken three 
or four hundred years ago. But the change muſt be much greater, 
when the language pafles to a nation living at a great diſtance, and- 
under a different climate, and where conſequently the organs of 
pronunciation muſt be affected more or leſs by the difference of 
climate. And not only the pronounciation of the words, in this 
paſſage, from one country to another, will be changed, but alſo the 
ſenſe of the words, which is a thing as arbitrary as the ſound, and 
therefore very liable to be altered, as well as the ſound, by common 
uſe. | E 7 | 


How much a, language, derived, from another, may be changed 
from the original, both in ſound and ſenſe, the French, the Italian, 
and Spaniſh languages are a clear proof. They are undoubtedly 
derived from the Latin, and yet are languages ſo different from the 
Latin, as not to be underſtood by a man who only underſtands the 
| original language; and ſo different from one another, that the know- 
ledge of one of them will not make you underſtand the other two; 
yet there is a great ſimilarity to the Latin in the ſound of very ma- 
ny of the words, and in the ſenſe alſo ; and there is a good deal of 
the art of the Latin language in them, particularly in the genders 
and numbers of nouns, and in the tenſes of verbs formed by flection, 
though they have loft the forming the caſes of nouns by flection. 
The ſame is the caſe of the Engliſh: and other dialects of the Gothic, 
which are ſo much changed from the original language, preſerved in 
Iceland, that the knowledge of it will not make you underſtand any 
of its dialects ſpoken on the continent of Europe, and which are all 
ſo different from one another, that by underſtanding one of them 
you do not underſtand any other of them. Now, if theſe lan- 
guages, which did not travel far, (and one of them did not travel at 
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all, I mean the Italian, but was learned by the Goths and Lombards 
in the country itſelf), are ſo much changed from the original, What 
muſt have been the caſe of the language of Egypt, which travelled 
as far as India, and was imported among a people ſo barbarous as 
the Indians then were, very much more barbarous than thoſe na- 
tions who learned the Latin or the Gothic? And, accordingly, the 
Shanſcrit, which, I think, I may call the original language, is ſo 
much corrupted in the common dialects of it ſpoken in India, that 
if it had not been preſerved among the Bramins or Prieſts, one of 
the inſtitutions, which Oſiris brought with him, among many others, 
from Egypt, it would have been entirely loſt; but, as it is preſerved 
among them, it appears to be a more pure dialect, of the antient E- 
gyptian, than even the Greek. 


Another obſervation, I make upon the tranſmiſſion of languages 
from one country to another, is, that the pronunciation muſt needs 
be very much altered, and particularly that of the vowels, which, as 
they are nothing but the breath modified in a certain way, are very 
liable to be changed in the ſame language ſpoken in the ſame coun- 


try, as is evident from innumerable examples that might be quoted 


in Greek and Latin. The conſonants, too, of the ſame organ, are 
very apt to be changed into one another, even by the people of the 


ſame country, but much more by foreigners who learn the language, 


and whoſe organs of pronunciation, if they live under a different- 
climate, muſt, as I have obſerved, be affected by the climate, and 
therefore operate differently. Another obſervation I make is, that 
ſome words, in different languages, being of the ſame ſound, will 
not prove the language to have been originally the ſame; for that 
may happen by accident, and even if ſome words ſhould be the ſame 
in ſenſe as well as in ſound, neither will that prove the languages to 
be of the ſame origin; for it often happens, that one language borrows 
words from another, though the one language be not the original 

| of 


- 
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of the other, nor both derived from the ſame original. But, in or- 
der to prove that the languages were originally the ſame, there muſt 
be many words in both agreeing in ſenſe as well as: found, and 
theſe ſuch as muſt have been original words in every language, de- 
noting things which muſt firſt have got names in every language ;. 
ſo that when theſe names are the ſame in two languages, we are 
ſure that the two muſt have been originally the ſame. | 


My laſt obſervation is, that, as the art of a language is leſs. arbi- 
trary and more determined by rule than either the found or fenſe of 
the words, it is one of the principal things, by which the connection 
of languages with one another is to be diſcovered : And, there- 
fore, when we find that two languages practiſe the three great arts 
of language, derivation, compoſition, and flection, in the ſame way, 
we may conelude, I think, with great certainty, that the one lan- 
guage is the original of the other, ape Oy oe 
_ fame language. 


To apply mne ſimilarities which Mr Wilkins 
has diſcovered betwixt the Shanſcrit and the Greek ;—I will begin 
with theſe words, which, as I have ſaid, muſt have been original 
words in all languages, as the things derioted by them muſt have 
been known in the firſt ages of civility, and have got names; ſo 
that it is impoſſible, that one language could have borrowed them 
from another, unleſs it was a dervative or dialect of that language. 
Of this kind are the names of numbers, of the members of the hu- 
man body; and of relations, ſuch as that of father, mother, and bro= 


And, fir, as. to numbers, the uſe of which muſt have been coe- 
val with civil ſociety. The words in the Shanſcrit, for the numbers 
W _ tree, chatoor, panch, ſpat, fapt, aght, 


nava, 
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nava, das, which certainly have an affinity to the Greek or Latm 
names for thoſe numbers. Then they proceed towards 20, ſaying ter: 
and one, ten and tuo, and ſo forth, till they come to 20; for their 
arithmetic is decimal as well as ours. Twenty they expreſs by the word 
veenſater. Then they go on till they come to 30, which they expreſs 
by the word treenſat, of which the word expreſſing three is part of 
the compoſition, as well as it is of the Greek and Latin names for 
thoſe numbers: And in like manner they go on expreſling 40, 50, 
&c. by a like compoſition, with the words expreſſing ſimple num- 
bers, viz. 4, 5, &c. till they come to the number 100, which they 
expreſs by /at, a word different from either the Greek or Latin name 
for that number. But, in this numeration, there is a very remark- 
able conformity betwixt the word in Shanſcrit expreſſing /wenty or 


' twice ten, and the words in Greek and Latin expreſſing the ſame 


number; for in none of the three languages has the word any re- 
lation to the number 2, which, by multiplying 10, makes 20, ſuch 
as the words expreſſing the numbers 30, 40, &c. have to the words 
expreſſing three or four ; for in Greek the word is «zoe%, which ex- 

preſſes no relation to the number 7700 nor does the Latin viginti, 
but which appears to have more refemblance to the Shanſcrit word 
weenſatee. And, thus it appears, that in the anomalies of the two lan- 
quan noe ern i Ee OT 
the Shanſcrit. 


ROFL VERY the hnman e Mr Wilkins has given 
me the names of three of them, of the foot, which is pada, undoubt- 


edly the ſame with the ous rodog of the Greeks, and for the ng e, 


' which is u, the ſame with the Latin word ngſu⁰ There is ano- 
ther word which he has given me, a word of great importance, and 
which muſt have been as antient in every language as the religion 
of the country. It is the name of God in Shanſcrit, which is Deva, 


and is the © of the Greeks, and comes nearer to the Deus of the 


Lai 
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„ 
middle letter D. | 


And here the reader may obſerve, that as the Latin is the moft 
antient diale& of the Greek, many of the words. of the Shanfcrit 
have a greater reſemblance to the Latin than to the Greek. Thus, 
as I have obferved before, the word ng, denoting a noſe, is plain- 
y Latin, but entirely different from the Greek word expreſſing that 
feature of the face, which is gy, Apa, which in Shanſcrit ſigniſies 
water, has the greateſt reſemblance to the Latin word aqua, but 
none at all to the Greek word vd; and here is another word which 
muſt have been originally in all languages. And I. ſhall only men- 
tion two words more, veedbava, in Shanſcrit, which is the vidua of 
the Latins, but is quite different from the Greek word  zmga; and 
laka, which is the -Shanſcrit oed for du, een ee 
from the Greek word ert. 


e eee HE IN, hee ate os abit 
of difference in the ſound betwixt the Greek and Latin words and 
che Shanſerit: But there is nothing in language ſo changeable as the 
pronounciation of it, even in the ſame nation. But, when the lan- 
guage goes to a different nation, eſpecially to one at ſuch a diſtance 
as India is from Egypt, when there muſt be an intercourſe betwixt 
the two nations, ſuch as might preſerve, in ſome degree, the original 


een e bps addi wo ans Rs Stet 


3 
I0 the ind whit Mr Wilkins has given me, I will add five | 
that are preſerved in Diodorus Siculus, and Arrian's Indica: And, 

as they are the names of places and perſons in India, when Alexan- 
der was there, they are undoubtedly very antient words of the Shan- 
- ſerit, as the names of perſons and places are the moſt antient words 
in ail languages; they have, therefore, more of the ,Greek found 
in 
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in them, than the words which Mr Wilkins has furniſhed me, be- 
ing of an older diale& of the Shanſcrit, as we may ſuppoſe, than 
thoſe of Mr Wilkins, which are from the Shanſcrit language as it is 
at preſent. The words are, Tat, the name of a Town in India“; 
AAM, the name of a Nation in India f; Kaduio: and Oxudiuxer, 
names of Nations alſo ?; *Y3zwr1;, the name of a River, and IL 
Teaua, the name of a City]; Movoiz&y0;, the name of a King in 
India ; Oxzvdeaxa,, the name of a Nation N; Aętecrndua, the name 
of a Town “; Ta aa, the name of a City; Qęirn, the name of a 
country ; 2 Nęrrai, the name of tlie people of that country ft; 
ng, the name of a City.; Tac, and Tai, names of Ri- 
vers; ToPars, TaPorig:s, &c. Other words of the ſame kind might 
no doubt be found; but theſe, I think, are ſufficient to ſhow, that 
the names of places in India, the moſt antient words in all lan- 
guages, were originally Egyptian words, the Greek being, as I have 
ſhown FF, a dialect of the Egyptian; which language being loſt 
as well as the people, its affinity with the Indian can be no other- 
wiſe proved, thin by the affinity of the Indian with the Greek, a 
diale& of the Egyptian ſtill preſerved. In ſhort, there were, in an- 
tient mes, fo many Greek names of places and perſons in India, 
that when I travel with Alexander through India, as his expedition 
is deſeribed by Diodorus Siculus and Arrian, T think T am travelling, 
through le 

This nay full; at preſent, ws the Aae wen of che 
ſound and the ſenſe of the words of the two languages, though 


e 


Vor. IV. KAnn ene duced. 
* Arrian, p. 336. id. 5. 3. t mid. p. 305. 
|. Ibid. p. 386. 9 Ibid. p. 439. J Diod: Siculus, Hb. 17. cap. 98. 
Did. cap. 13. + Arrian, p. 13. mme 


I. Arrian, lib. 4. cap. 28. p. 329. _ 
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duced. And Mr Wilkins has given mie a catalogue of about 70 
more ; but, gs I expect he will ſtill give me more, I will not pub- 
liſh the catalogue he has given me till he has compleated it, which 
I hope he will do, and then either he or I ſhall publiſh it. In the 
mean time, I have collected from ſome other travellers in India, 
Shanſerit words that are clearly Greek, ſuch as gonia the Shanſerit 
word for an angle, lentru for a centre; w dee e ne g kexx- hora 
„ IHE een e i Takin, ais | 


"Ties now to cok of the raſotiblance betwit- e e 


guages, in what I think of greater conſequence for proving them to 
have been originally the ſame language; I mean the art by which 


they are formed. The art of language, as I have obſerved, conſiſts 
of three things, Compoſition, Derivation, and Flection, by which 


tbe words of language are ſo connected together, both in ſound and 


ſenſe, that words, though of the greateſt number, amounting, as it 
is ſaid the words in Latin do, to five millions, may notwithſtanding 
be comprehended in the memory, and readily applied to uſe. Now, 


if it can be. ſhown, that in theſe three great arts, there is à reſem- 


blance betwixt the Shanſerit pi eB cg is an' end - 


7 


e 1 Nee 


2 firſt, as to Chinpoſition, Mr Wilkins biz dais me, . 


have obſerved, that, in denoting numbers, they compound the word 


expreſſing units with the word expreſſing ten. And he told me of 
another compoſition; of the word ;denoting the number three with 


the word denoting a- foot ; for, ſays he, obſerving one day a three- 


footed ſtool in a Pagoda, on which a ſtatue was placed, I aſked 


the Bramin who wüs with me, what the name of it was in Shanf. 
crit, and he told me it was tripada. And in like manner they 
compound the word danta, ſignifying a tooth, with the ſame num- 
ber three, and ſay e that is a 7rident. | 


„In 
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But a more extraordinary compoſition in the Shanſerit, than any 
I have hitherto mentioned, and which is the ſame in the Greek, 
and is ſo remarkable a peculiarity in both languages, that I think 
it is impoſſible it could exiſt, except in languages that were ori- 
_ ginally the ſame. The compoſition I mean is of words with the 

letter à, implying a negation of the quality expreſſed by the word, 
for which reaſon it is called, by the Greek grammarians, the @ pri- 
vative, ſuch as the words, azgerc;, afAu/315, and hundreds of others. 
Now, I am told, not only by Mr Wilkins, but by others who have 
applied to the ſtudy of the Shanſerit, particularly Mr Haſtings, who 
is not only a good Greek ſcholar, but learned in the Shanſerit, that 
| _=y chews. recon is as common in Wen language as it is in n 


As to Derivation, Mr Wilkins kad afforded me no e e ex- 
amples of this branch of the art of the Shanſcrit language, but as it 
is a more {imple art than either compoſition or fſection, I think it 
muſt abound in it as much as 1 ſhall ſhow uit does in a more 
difficult part of the art, I mean flection. Mr Halhed, in the 
paſſage I have quoted from him, ſays, that it abounds in derivation 
as well as in compoſitigg and flection; and if it were not ſo, it could 
not deſerve the very high eulogium which Pons, the Jeſuit, has be- 
| ſtowed upon it, which is, that it is ſo regularly formed from a few 
roots, that a man, who has made himſelf maſter of thoſe roots, and 
of the rules of its compoſition, - derivation, and flection, may, from 
the roots, form himſelf à language, which will be underſtood by 
thoſe who are learned in the OY though it Wi from 
e OR TRAP Sa Fa nit | 


1 comig wth ads fair hide Rs 
my opinion, I mean flection; by which, with a ſmall variation of 
the word, genders and numbers of nouns are expreſſed; alſo caſes 
IL) by which the various relations, that the noun has to the 

Tt 2 other 

* See Vol. as ef Letres Edifantes e Oe. FFB | 11 
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other words in the ſentence, are ſignified: And in verbs, the time 
of the action with all its variety of preſent, paſt, and future, and 
compounds of theſe ; alſo perſons and numbers, and likewiſe the 
diſpoſition of the mind of the ſpeaker, with reſpect to the aQion, 
_ affirming, wiſhing, or commanding it, are expreſſed. This won- 
derful art, Mr Halhed tells us, abounds in the Shanſcrit ; and, as 
it is a more perfect language than the Greek, I imagine it excels 
the Greek in this greateſt art of language. The ſame Mr Halhed 
tells us, that the Bengaleſe language, which I hold to be no more 
than a corrupt diale& of the Shanſcrit, has a claſs of verbs that are 
conjugated in the ſame way, as the verbs in . in Greek are. And 
Mr Wilkins has given me four perſons of the preſent tenſe of the 
ſubſtantive verb in the pure Shanſerit, which is as follows: A/mee, I 
am; aſcee, thou art; aftee, he is ; ſantee, they are: The three firſt 
of which are the Greek words «ps, «5, tri; and the laſt is the ſunt 
of the Latins. And as the Shanſcrit reſembles the Greek and La- 
tin ſo much in the flection of their verbs, ye cannot, I think, doubt 
of its reſembling thoſe languages likewiſe in the fletion of their | 
„ | | 


Thus, I think; Mr Wilkins dos done Ane air Ser ken 
has done; having ptoved by facts, from the compariſon of the two 
languages, that the Greek and Shanſerit are dialects of the ſame lan- 
guage, the antient language of Egypt, as certainly, I think, as it is 
proved that the Engliſh, Swediſh, and Norwegian, are dialects of 
the Gothic; and which language of Egypt is thus proved to have 


deen carried to India, as it is certain that the Indians never were in 


Egypt. And as ſeveral of the antient authors doubted of the Egyp- 
tians ever having been in India, and the learned Strabo poſitively 
denies it, I think the learned world has great obligations to Mr Wil- 
| kins for having eſtabliſhed ſo curious 'a fact, not only in the hiſ- 
ann 7 * * 

| 5 CHAP. 
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The Language imported by Ofiris into India is flill preſerved under 
the name of the Shanſcrit. — It is the Sacred Language of India; 
now undenſtood only by the Bramins.—[t is to be preſumed, that the 
Language of Egypt, as it went as far as India, went alſo to the 
neighbouring cauntries.— But, befides preſumption, there is proof 
from fats, —This furniſbed by M. Gebelin in bis Monde Primitif. 
— He, and Bullet in his Celtic Dictionary, maintain, that there was 
a primitive Language, from which all the other Languages on earth 
are derived. —That ſuch a Language did exiſt, M. Gebelin has 

proved, by comparing the ſeveral Languages in the world with one 
another, —the European, Afiatic, and American, Languages com- 
pared together by him. — America peopled from the north eaft parts 
of Afia.—4 curious fat? related of a ſingular cuſtom of the Egyptians 
er- the Americans have adopted. — Tbe method which M. Gebelin 
bas followed in making this compariſon, very proper, by finding out 
| the radical words in the ſeveral Languages, —Of the difference of © 
ſound of derivative words from their radicals in the ſame Language ; 
but this difference much greater in different dialects of that Language. 
—An exact account, digeſted into tables, given by Gebelin, of the 
changes of derivative words from the original.——The change of ' 
= vowels in the derivative Languagez, not" ſo great as of conſonants: 
I — The reaſon for this. — But conſonants alſo changed. —T his maler 
the difference ſo great betwixt the original and derivative Languager. 
— Of the monoſyllables of the Chineſe Language ;—many of them to 
be found in other Languages, and particularly in the Coptic==Thus 
proved, that there was a time when there was only one Langizage 4 7” 


face - 
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face of the earth.—The author, before he read M. Gebelin, was of a- 
noitber opinion, —What that Language was M. Gebelin has not deter- 

" mined. —All the Languages of Europe, he ſays, are derived from the 
Celtic. But the Celts did nat invent their Language, nor the Goths 
theirs,—T he Gothic a more perfet Language in ſome reſpectꝭ than the 
Latin. —Any nation ſpeaking a Language of art, only proves that 
the original Language came to them in greater perſectian 'than to 
other \nations.=The "reſemblance betwixt the Celtic and other Lan- 
© | guages, no proof” that theſe Languages are derived from the Celtic. 
Ede Greek Language was certainly not derived from the Celtic, but 
4 tame airettly from Egypt —1If the Greeks did not invent their Lan- 
STE ' guage, how can we ſuppoſe that the Celts or Goths did. Ihe pro- 
eg of the formation of the Language of art, in Egypt, muſt have 
wk | begun with words of one fyllable.—In that way the Chineſe mono- 
Hllabic Language'i is to be accounted for. —Theſe mongſyllabical words 

dꝛeere the roots of the primitive Language.— A great queſtion, By 

— vba Mule) br wbetber by any rule, theſe roots were formed. —— 

P Tcͤ09we letters," according 4% M. Gebelin, are to be conſidered as a kind 
| ic 1 of roots, be Autbor*s opinion in this matter: — Nothing, even a- 
mog men, dane 4vitbout ſome reaſon. —Many words formed from 
 - the ound. Even"ideas may be expreſſed by a ſound, which is fup- 

fofed to baue ſome analogy to them. —The Shanſerit, according to Fa- 

tber Pons, a moſt wonderful piece of art and ſcience. —It analyſes the 
_. particular ideas, expreſſed by the' words, into the general ideas from 

| d avbich they ariſe.—Theſe expreſſed by monoſyllables, which are the roots 

way : of the Language. —Monoſyllables being the fimpleſt words are the fit- 

W 3 % for derivation and Compeſſtion.— From theſe roots, in long or- n 

; dier and with great variety, are dedyced,. according to fixed and 
determinate rules, the word: of the Shanſerit, expreſſing the particu- 
lux ideas, falling under the general ideas denoted by the rootu.— Ex- 

" amples of this given by Pons the Feſuit ;—a knowledge of the roots; and 


. " the 6 together with the rules of deri- 


vation 
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vation and compoſition, will enable à perſon to form a Language 
of his own, which will be underflood by thoſe who know the art by 
which the Language is formed. —T he Feſuit Pons's account, of this 
Language, confirmed by Mi Wilkins. This Language the work of 
philoſophers. —It may be compared to the Categories of Archytas.— 
The Greek and Latin, though not ſo perfect as the Shanſcrit, won- 
derful works art, — connecting by means of Derivation, Compo- 
ſition, and Fleclion, ſome millions of wordt. —Flection the greateſt 
of thefe.—Its wonderful gfectr in nouns and verbs, —In the Greek 
verb uþ wards of a thouſand variations. M. Gebelin, though learn- 
ed in languages, Ine te ſo little of the philoſophy of Language, as to 
maintain that men ſpeak naturally, and have from nature the ideas 
they expreſs by the words. — Accorditty to him, two perſons meeting, 
who had learned no Language, would bold communication together by 
ſpeech, and underfland one another.—This the primitive Language 
of Gebelin:— According to him; all other arts, as well as Language, 
natural to men; and they have from the beginning the knowledge of 
aftroromy, and of all the arts lit. No natural flate according to 
Gebelin, the Sgvages, at preſent to be found, being men degenerated. — 
The Author's ſyſtem, from antient books, very different from Gebelin's ; 
' <—=though an admirer of Greek learning, and a reader of many books 
in that Language, M. Gebelin has not read their philoſophers, ae, 
would have taught him the progreſs of man from capacity to etiergy;-- | 
Without Gretel philoſophy, no natural talents. or application will avail. 
T Contradittions in Gebelin's ſyſtem;-—it is refuted by the fat, of deaf 


perſons being likewiſe dumb, and being taught to pet worth great © 


labour and much difficulty, — Even'the\mgft barbarius Lamgunge a 
work of art, if the words expreſs ail the ider of theſpeater, and 
are couneted together Men, in the naturul fate, without the uſe 
«of ſpeech, are in the/ cafe of dumb men They could: not teach bm 
ſelves :—But the Daemon Kings of Egypt,” avÞo-invented; Language, 
mg ©; 


eben 
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even in Egypt.—The firft words there monoſyllables,—The Lan- 
guage in that flate went to China: —When a Language of words of 
| ſeveral ſyllables was invented, theſe monoſyllables were made the 
roots of the Language.—In this way the Shanſcrit war formed.— 
But the Chineſe have preſerved the Language, in monoſyllables, as 
they got it.— be great imberfection of that Language. —The que/- 
tion, In what country Gebelin's primitive Language was invented? 
— ſt could be no where but in Egypt, where the Damon Kings 
reigned. —The eus had no Language revealed to them,—no coun- 
try in ſuch a flate-of civility, when Ofiris went to India, that they 
could have invented the mal barbarous Language. —Of the way 
the Egyptian Language was communicated to other nations, and 
how it came to be ſo barbarous as it was Spoken by ſome nation. 
l wwas conveyed to India by Ofiris, and by him depaſited in the 
hands of the Bramins, who have preſerved it with little or no cor- 
ruption, but have not improved it.— t alſo went to Greece, but not in 
Jo great purity as to Ingia,——was preſerved there by Homer and the 
other poets. Nest to the Greek Language, it is in the. greateft pu- 
rity in the Celtic. This proved by its reſemblance to the Latin,— 
and by the name of Shanſerit being a Celtic word.—Surprijing that 
in ſome of the moſt barbarous Languages, a good deal of the art of the 
 antient Egyptian Language ſbould be preferved,—as in the Gothic — 
even in the Language of Greenland there is @ dual number.—How 
fo many Languages, differing ſo much from one another, ſhould be all 
derived from one primitive Language, accounted for. Ibe variety 
made in the two Egyptian alphabets ill more wonderful. —Objec- 
tion. anſwered, that it was not conſiſtant with the wiſdom and good- 
© meſs of God, to confine the invention of Language to one country. 
That country fufficient for the purpoſe. —The variety of the len 
nature did not admit that many countries ſhould be fo well fitted 
for that purpoſe, —Objefion, that all the people on earth have not 
learned the uſe of ſpeech, particularly the Orang Outangs.—But they 


may. 


/ 
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may Hill learn it, as ſome wild people in Ethiopia have done,— 


N the preceding chapter I think I have proved, both by argu- 
ments and facts, that Ofiris carried with him to India, among 
other arts, the art of language, which, as well as the polity he intro- 
duced into that country, is ſtill preſerved, under the name of the 
| Shanſcrit : That it is now their ſacred language, in which their moſt 
antient religious books are written, and is underſtood only by the 
Bramins, that is, the prieſts of India, though it appears to have been 
once the general language of the country ;—and that this language 
could be no other than the language of antient Egypt. 


Thus I think I have proved, that Egypt was not only the parent 
country of many other arts and of ſciences, but alſo of that firſt art 
among men, and the foundation of all other arts and ſciences, I mean 
the art of language; at leaſt that it was ſo with reſpec to India: And 
if it travelled as far as India, I think it may be preſumed that it 
went to the neighbouring countries in Africa, Aſia, and Europe. 
But, in the hiſtory I am giving of the origin of arts and ſciences, 

1 would not have a matter of ſuch importance in that hiſtory, 
as the origin of an art, Which, as 1 have ſaid, is the parent 
of all others, reſt upon mere preſumption and probability, and 8 
therefore I will try to prove by facts, that language came from 
Egypt to other countries, as well as to India. But before this can · 
be done, it mult be firſt proved that there is, or was, at ſome time 
or another, one original language, of which all the languages on 
earth are derivatives. But this is a ſubject Where Mr Wilkins can 
give me no affiſtance, which I regret very much. I muſt therefore 
\have recourſe to a French author, M. Gebelin, Who has Written a 
book entitled _—y Primitif, in nine volumes in quarto, in which | 
Vor. AV. 1 l 6 PIT he 
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he has endeavoured. to prove, that all the languages now in the 
world are derived from one language, which he calls the primitive 


language: For that there is or was ſuch a language, he lays down as 
a principle, in which he ſays many learned men agree with him; and 


there is one author, very learned in language, M. Bullet, who, in his Cel. 
tie Dictionary, has made a collection of many words from ſeveral lan- 
guages that he mentions, which he ſays are words of this common lan- 
guage. But M. Gebelin has taken a much wider range, and has gone 
through not only all the languages of the old world, but even thoſe 
of the new; and has endeavoured to ſhew, that they have ſuch re- 
ſemblances, and are ſo connected with one another, that they muſt 
be all derived from one original, or primitive language. But where 

this original language was invented, or where it now is or ever was, 


neither he nor M. Bullet has ſaid. But that is not the queſtion at 
preſent, which is only whether ſuch an original language exiſts, or 
ever did exiſt in any country. Now this M. Gebelin has endeavour- 


ed to prove, by comparing together all the ſeveral languages I have 
mentioned, and which, indeed, are all the languages of the world. 
And I chink he proceeds upon a principle which cannot be diſputed, 
that languages, which: reſemble one another, not only in the ſound 


of the words, but in the ſenſe of them, muſt be all derived from one 
common language; for otherwiſe it is impoſſible to account for ſuch a 


conformity. This work, in which he compares with one another all 
the languages, antient or modern, that are known, is the greateſt 


Wwock upon language that ever was undertaken ; and, in executing it, 
he ſhewe, I think, a wonderful knowledge of many languages, and 
_ alſo very good judgment in comparing them together. The reader, 


therefore, I hope, will think himſelf Balke to A 
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rope, or that were formerly ſpoken, ſuch as the Greek, Latin, Celtic, 
Gothic, and their ſeveral dialects; but the Aſiatic languages, ſuch 
as the Hebrew, Arabic, Phoenician, and Chaldean, aud alſo the Ma- 
layſe language, and that ſpoken in the iſland of Madagaſcar. And 
he has gone to the eaſt as far as China; and. he might have gone 
farther ſtill, even to Japan, betwixt the language of which and the 
Teutonic, a late German writer has diſcovered a great reſemblance. 
And he has not confined himſelf to the old world, but has eroſſed 
the Atlantic, and gone, as I have ſaid, to the weſt, and examined 
the ſeveral languages ſpoken in the different provinces of North and 
South America, and alſo in the iſlands of the South Se.. 


As to America, I am convinced that it was peopled from the 

north-eaſt parts of Aſia, from which it is at preſent divided by a 
very narrow fea, full of ſmall iſlands, which look like Repping- 
ſtones between the two continents, And I think there is reaſon to 
believe that there was a time when they were not divided at all by 
any ſea: For there 1s a French author, M, le Page du Pratz, whom 
I have mentioned elſewhere f, who travelled a good deal in North 
America, and in his travels met with an Indian, who had travelled 
in chat country much more than he, and who told him that he had 
met with an old Indian who, in his youth, had known an old 
man that had ſeen the two continents joined ?: 80 chat the 
ſea appears to have made an irruption there, and to have ſeparated 
r CRIT 
from Italy, of which the name of the town in Italy, built upon 


the ſtrait, was a memorial; for it was called : Reggium, a word 
which in Greek, denotes b»r/ting or breaking. I think it is proba- 
nnn ſeparated from France in the ſame manner; 
Dua e nn da nd 
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and undoubtedly many ſuch changes have happened on this . 
of land i into water, and alſo of water into land“. 


The Aſiatics, who peopled America "OR the north-eaſt parts, as I 
have ſaid of Aſia, would undoubtedly carry their language with them, 
and did ſo, as it appears, to the moſt northerly parts of America : 
For it is now diſcovered, that there is a very great affinity betwixt 
the language of the Kamſchatkans, who inhabit thoſe north-eaſt 
parts of Aſia, and the language of the Eſquimeaux ; and there is 
alſo a great reſemblance in their cuſtoms and manners, and like- 
wiſe in their faces and perſons. The language, thus brought into 
America, muſt, according to my hypotheſis, have come originally 
from' Egypt: And with it there is come into North America a very 
fingular cuſtom of the Egyptians, as it is remarked by Herodotus, 
and which was peculiar to them; I mean the cuſtom of the men 
making water ſitting, and the women ſtanding. This is the univer- 
fal cuſtom among the North American Indians, as Mr Adair, in his 
hiſtory of the American Indians, has told us f. And he has told us 
in the ſame place, that he was informed that it was alſo the cuſtom in 

1 Mexico. Now this author was longer in America than I believe 
any European ever was, who returned to Europe; for he was forty 
years in that country; and, as he was a trader with the Indians, was 
very much among them, not only in the way of buſineſs, but often 
in their parties of pleaſure, and ſometimes in their campaigns. He 
therefore had an opportunity of being very well informed of the 
: ee PI ay e 19 of this kind falling under 
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Nor can we ſuſpect him of any intention to 


impoſe upon the reader with reſpect to this fact. If indeed he had 


maintained that the Indians of North America were deſcended of 
the Egyptians, and came from that country, he might be ſuppoſed 
to have feigned this fact, in order to ſupport his ſyſtem, if he had 
known, what I do not believe he did, that this was a peculiar cuſtom 


of the Egyptians. 


But his hypotheſis, which he has endeavoured 


to maintain by many arguments, is, that theſe Indians were a colo- 
ny of Jews, which came off about the time that their city was ta- 
ken by Nebuchadnezar, and themſelves tranſported to Babylon. 
Now, ambng the Jews, it is well known that the men piſſed as we 
do in Europe; and accordingly, piſing againſt the wall, is, in the 
language of the Old Teſtament, made a characteriſtical mark of the 


male ſex. 


5 


This circumſtance may appear trifling to many of my readers; 
but I think it tends not a little to ſupport my ſyſtem of the lan- 
guages of theſe Indians in North America being derived from Egypt; 
as well as every other language: For it proves, that the men, 
who from Kamſchatka peopled America, muſt have had ſome com- 
munication with the Egyptians, not immediately, I believe, but by 
the intercourſe of other nations. And when they adopted this ſin- 
gular cuſtom of the , 2 I muſt nne, chat re alſo learned , 


their . 


In md this MAP A Nato M. Gebelin has followed; | 
I think, a very proper method : For he has endeavoured to diſcover © 
the radical words in the ſeveral languages he examines; . Which he 
ſuppoſes, very juſtly, muſt have been words of the primitive lan- 
guage. Nor indeed could the reſemblance betwixt ſo many diffe- * 
rent languages have otherwiſe been clearly made out ; for we . 
* that derivative and . words differ very much in 


ſound | 
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| ſound from the original ; and very often the analogy of the ſenſe is 


not very evident. For this purpoſe our author has compiled ſeveral 
etymological dictionaries, particularly a French one, a 'Latin, and a 
Greek, wherein he has ranged the words according to their ſeveral 
| families, as he calls them, And though ſome of his etymologies 


may be conjectural and fanciful, yet, upon the whole, he has made 


ſuch a ſyſtem of theſe languages as never was made before ; for it 
is only by reducing the words of a language to a few roots, from 


which all the other words proceed, that we can make a ſyſtem of any 


language. And it is to be obſerved, that in the etymological dicti- 
onaries of the languages I have mentioned, he has found almoſt all 
the roots in other European languages, ſuch as the Celtic, or in the 
Oriental languages, ſuch as the Hebrew and Arabic; for as all thoſe 


languages, of which he has given us etymological dictionaries, are 


derived from the other languages I have mentioned, it is of neceſ- 


ſity that a great part of the roots ſhould be found in theſe other 


languages. Theſe, therefore, muſt be the parent languages of the 
Greek, Latin, and French. But Kill the difficulty recurs, From 
whence were the Celtic, Hebrew, and Arabic derived and M. Ge- 


| belin anſwers, From his Primitive Language, to which; as I have ob- 
| ſerved, he has not aſſigned a country; angie u- 2 e geh 
ſupplied, and have proved that country to have been Egypt.” 


Another thing to be obſerved of thoſe derivative e 
chat the words in them, derived from the original language, muſt be 


We much altered from their roots in the ſound. Even in words deriv- 


ed from the roots of the ſame language, we obſerve a great change 


min the ſound, which is very obſervable in the Greek and Latin de- 
. Tivatives, in which the difference is ſometimes fo great, that it re- 
"quires a great deal of knowledge of etymology to find out the root. 


But when the words are derived from another language, the change 
R We e is brought from 


another 
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another nation, living, as it often happens, in a different climate, 
and therefore with organs of pronunciation different, and ſo pro- 
nouncing the ſame letters muy, the change in the language 
muſt be very great. 


Of theſe * of words brought from other languages, or of 
derivatives in the ſame language from their radicals, he has given 
us, in his third volume *, ſix tables, containing the ſeveral changes 
of vowels into vowels, or vowels into conſonants, and of additions 
made to the ſame word, or diminutions of it; and in theſe tables 
he has taken his examples both from the languages of Europe, an- 
tient and modern, and from the Oriental languages. As to vowels, 
he has obſerved, very properly , that the vowels change more eaſi- 
ly into one another than the conſonants. And indeed if we conſi- 
der, that the yowels, as I have obſeryed in another place , are no- 
thing more than a certain modification of the breath, by which the 
conſonants are pronounced, it is no wonder that the vowels ſhould 
be changed into one another; or, in other words, that the conſo- 
nants ſhould be pronounced by a. different modification of the 
breath : Whereas the conſonants articulate the vowels, and make 
language of them, which, without them, would be nothing elſe but 
vocal ſounds. - The changes, therefore, of conſonants into one an- 
other, make a much greater difference in the language, than the 
changes of vowels, though the difference be not ſo great when con- 
- ſonants of the ſame-organ are changed into one another, as B into 
P, or M or F into V, which are all labial conſonants: And according- 
ly. in the different dialects of the ſame language, they are frequent- 
ly uſed one for the other, of which our author gives many exam 
_ mmm 
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are added, it is no wonder that the reſemblance of different lan- 


guages to one another, and ſpoken by people at ſuch a diſtance from 


one another, as the people of Eutope are from thoſe of Aſia and 
America, ſhould be ſo difficult to be diſcovered. The Chineſe lan- 
guage is ſo different from all other languages we know, that one 
ſhould think it was impoſſible to find any reſemblance betwixt it 
and thoſe other languages. But M. Gebelin has found out a re- 
ſemblance that is really wonderful betwixt their monoſyllables, and 
the languages of Europe and Aſia . And it is the more wonder- 
Ful, that their monoſyllables are very different from the fyllables in 
thoſe other languages: For they never terminate their ſyllables with 
any conſonants except the naſal conſonants M and N; and ſome 
conſonants they have no uſe of at all; So that I think the example 
of the Chineſe language ſeryes to ſupport our author's ſyſtem more 


than that of any other language. And there is an obſervation made 


by M. de Guignes, in the treatiſe he has written, to prove that the 


Chineſe were originally a colony from Egypt, which is not taken 
notice of by our author, but which tends very much to ſupport my 


fyſtem of the Egyptian language being the original primitive lan- 
language, more than che examples from any other language; and it 
is this, that the language of the Copts, which is the only remains to 
be found in Egypt of the antient language of that en there are 
A NO my Chineſe n to de found. 


1 


| al 155 I Sink; our author has mon by . what from 
theory I have been of a great while diſpoſed to believe, that origi- 
nally there was but one language upon earth. But my knowledge 
of different languages was not ſo great as to enable me to prove it 


by facts; and accordingly I have coneluded the firſt volume of the 
Origin of Language, with giving my opinion, that all languages 
Val. 3. 5. 865. 
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were not derived from one language, invented in one country; 
though I had then diſcovered, that all the languages of Europe, an- 
tiept and modern, and the languages ſpoken in the weſtern parts of 
Aſia, and in a part of Africa, were all originally the ſame language, 
and which was the antient language of Egypt“. But then I did 
not know that this antient language was {till preſerved in India, and 
that the Greek was a dialect of it, though I thought there was good 
reaſon to believe that the Greeks had got from Egypt their language 
as well as their other arts. Neither did I know any thing of the 
Chineſe language, or that it was poſſible to make out any connec- 
tion betwixt it and the languages of Europe, or the oriental lan- 
guages, ſuch as the Hebrew and Greek. And as to the languages 
of the new world, or the iſlands lately diſcovered in the South Sea, 
I did not think it was poſſible that there could be any reſemblance 
betwixt them and the languages of Europe, or thoſe of the weſtern 
parts of Aſia. But Mr Gebelin has now diſcovered this connec- 
tion. And as to languages ſo barbarous as the hiſſing language of 
Troglodytes in Abyſſinia; or the muttering jargon of thoſe ſavages, 
mentioned by Condamine, on the banks of the river Amazons, ſpo- 
ken, as he ſays, by drawing in the breath; or the language of the 
Hottentots, and the people lately diſcovered by a French traveller 
to the weſt of New Mexico, who ſupply the defects of their articu- 
lation by ſmacks;—I take the caſe to have been, as I have elſewhere 
mentioned , that they had had but very little intercourſe with the 
people who ſpoke the original language, only enough to form the 
idea of articulation, and to learn, perhaps, ſome few words of it. | 
It is therefore to M. Gebelin that I owe this great diſcovery in the 
hiſtory of man; and I am now fully convinced of the truth of 
what Moſes has told us, that time was when there was only one | 
| language and one ſpeech upon the earth; which I was diſpoſed to NG 
Vor. IV. | RN | | believe 5 
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believe-upon the authority of Moſes, but could not reconcile it with 
facts, thinking that it 1 _ to the ee in the weſtern 
-parts of Aſia. 


But/qur wee has not explicitly told us what this mad uni- 
verſal language is, where it was invented, where it is to be found, 
'or whether it now exiſts. He has told us, indeed, that the Greek 
and Latin, and all the languages ſpoken at preſent in Europe, are 
derived from the Celtic; but he has no where ſaid that the Celtic 
is not itſelf a derivative from ſome other language: Or if he had 
ſaid it, I ſhould not have believed him; for the Celts, though a ve- 
ry warlike people, were certainly not a people of. arts and ſciences, 
and therefore not capable of inventing the language they ſpoke, any 
more than the Goths were capable of inventing their language, 
which, as it is preſerved i in Iceland, is a more perfect language than 
the Celtic, having what the Celtic has not, nor any language ſpoken 
at preſent in Europe, and which I think one of the greateſt arts of 
language; I mean caſes of nouns formed by flection: And in ſeve- 
ral reſpects it is a more perfect language than even the Latin; for 
we are not to ſuppoſe that becauſe a people ſpeak a language of art, 
therefore they invented it, otherwiſe we muſt ſuppoſe that the 
\ Greenlanders invented their language, which has a dual number, 
and a firſt and ſecond future“, as well as the Greek. The fact 
truly is, that this primaeval language, which I ſay was invented 
in Egypt, was a language of the greateſt art, as we may judge by 
what is preſerved of it in India. And this language was ſpread all 
over the earth: But it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that to every coun- 
try it was [tranſported in the ſame degree of perfection that it was 
ſpoken in Egypt. r it has ſuffered leſs in India, than 
43 | | JOIN 
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in any other country to which it was carried, being preſerved there, 
as a precious depoſit, in the hands of a body of men more reſem- 
bling the prieſts of Egypt, who certainly ſpoke it in the greateſt pu- 
rity, than any other body of men now in the world. No other 
nation, I am perſuaded, got it in ſuch purity as the Indians did; or 
if they had got it, they could not have preſerved it ſo pure, not hav- 
ing among them ſuch a ſociety of men as the Bramins of India. And 
my wonder is, that ſo much of it has been preſerved in ſome na- 
tions, and particularly among the Goths, who have always been 

reckoned a barbarous nation; nor is it, I think, at all to be won- 
dered, that ſo little of it has come to other n or has been pre- 
„ among them. 


As to the Celtic, it is no doubt true that the Greek and Latin, 
the Oriental languages, and all the languages now ſpoken in Europe, 
have a great connection with it. But this does not prove that all theſe 
languages are derived from it, but only that they all came off from the 
ſame common ftock : And particularly as to the Greek, we are ſure 
that-it came directly from Egypt, being imported by the Egyptian 
_ colonies whv ſettled there, and by the governing men who came with 
them, fuch as Cecrops, who no doubt would bring with them their 
language, as well as their other Egyptian arts“. Now, if the 
Greeks, who were certainly a moſt ingenious people, and appear to 
have cultivated arts and ſciences very much, even in early times, 
did not invent their own language, how can we ſuppoſe that a bar- 
barous people, fuch as the Celts and the Goths, invented theirs. 
It is evident, therefore, I think, that they muſt have got their lan- 
guage from Egypt, as well as the Greeks, though I believe not fo 
direly CON but through the channel of other nations. 

XX 2 „ eie 


3 | ee upon dis fügen what Ibs bad in che aa lb e I. of 
the Origin of Language, where I think I have removed every ſhadow of doubt con- 
cerning the origin of the Greek language being from Egypt. 
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The Celts were certainly a very antient nation, more antient in 
Europe than the Goths, who did not come to the northern parts of 
Europe from the Tauric Cherſoneſe, 'now called Crim 'Tartary, un- 
der their leader Odin, till about the time of Julius Cæſar. And, 
they were a much more numerous nation than the Goths ; for they 
inhabited all Gaul, Britain, Ireland, and a great part of Spain, and 
alſo of Italy. I think, therefore, it is likely, that they got the lan- 
guage of Egypt more early than the Goths or any other European 
nation, except the Greeks, who, as I have juſt now ſaid, learned the 
Egyptian language from the Egyptian colonies that were ſettled among 
them. I think, too, it is probable, that, from the Celts, the language 
of Egypt was propagated to many other nations. This, I think, 
M. Bullet has made evident in his Celtic Dictionary, where he has 
ſhown, that the words of the Celtic are likewiſe words of a won- 
| derful number of other languages, ſuch as the Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Gothic, German, Saxon, &c. And there is one word 
he mentions, and a capital word in all languages, I mean the 
name of Man, which he has ſhown to be a word, not only in 
all the languages of Europe, but in the Perſian, the Turkiſh, the 
Mogul languages, and even in the oldeſt dialect of Greek, I mean 
the Latin, here one ſhould hardly expect to find it. But it is 
there, not indeed by itſelf, but in compoſition, in the word Man- 
cipium, which ſignifies a man that is taken and made a ſlave of “. 
And, I think, it is likely, that the Celts muſt have ſeen ſome an- 
tient writing of the Egyptian language, called by the name we uſe 
to denote it, and which I underſtand to be the name which the Bra- 
mins give it, I mean Shanſcrit, which, in the diale& of the Celtic, 
that is at this day ſpoken in the Highlands of Scotland, denotes an- 
tient writing. | And as it is the name given by the Bramins to their 
language, I am pA] it is an Tee”. word, F 
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Thus, I think, I have proved, that there was once upon the earth 
but one language, from which all the languages that are now ſpoken, 
or were ſpoken in antient times, are derived. If the reader is not | 
yer ſatisfied, concerning this original language, by what I have ſaid 0 
of the ſimilarity betwixt ſo many different languages, I can dire& 
him to books, where the ſimilitude, betwixt particular languages, is 
demonſtrated to be ſuch as could not happen by accident. There is 
particularly Sheringhame, De Anglorum Origine, from p. 99. to 110. 
where he has proved a wonderful likeneſs betwixt the Welch and 
Greek languages. And the ſame author, in the ſame work, p. 359. 
has proved a ſurpriſing conformity betwixt the Saxon language and 
the Greek: And, as I have faid *, there is a late German writer, 
who has diſcovered a great affinity betwixt the Teutonic, and the 

# language of Japan. If the reader is not ſatisfied with all theſe au- 
thorities, I would have him read what I have written in vol. 1. of 
the Origin of Language f, where I have ſaid a good deal of the 
migration of languages from one country to another, and parti- 
cularly of the Celtic, which not only ſpread itſelf over the greateſt 


part of Europe, but found its way to the north-eaſt parts of 48 
and even to America. 
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Thus, I think, I have proved the opinion of M. Bullet 3 Ge. 
belin, eee eee EE 0s 
which 
» Page 339. Wa 
| | + Book 3. chap. 12. p. 587. and following, of ad edition. In this chapter, (p- 585.) 
tt is obſerved that language is the moſt laſting of all the memorials of men; and of | 
the language itſelf, the names of places are more laſting than any other words of the 
language; for they are preſerved when the language itſelf is no longer a living lan- 
guage, nor preſerved in any written monuments. In this way I bave faid that the Cel- 
tic js preſerved in France and Spain, and I might have added in England and the low 
country of Scotland, where, the Celtic language has long ceaſed to be ſpoken or writ- 
ten. And I obſerve that M. Bullet has very properly made uſe of the ſimilarity of 


names of places, in proving languages, that are now very different, to have _—— 
nally the ſame. 
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which all the gangs, that now are, or ever were, upon earth, 

are derived. This, I think, is of itſelf a very great diſcovery, in 
the hiſtory of arts and ſciences, and of man. But if it be likewiſe 
true, what I have endeavoured to prove, that the native country of 
this original language was Egypt, and that it was the parent country 
of other arts and of ſciences; I think, I may ſay, that I have com- 
pleated the hiſtory of arts and ſciences, which I think a moſt im- 
portant part of the hiſtory of man, as it is by theſe he is made an 
intellectual creature in ETA and not in capacity only, as he was 
in * en ſtate. 


As there muſt have been a progreſs in the art of language, as well as 
in other arts, and I believe a longer and more difficult progreſs than 
in any other, I will here obſerve the firſt ſtep in the formation of a 
language of art. Men, when they firſt began to ſpeak, would naturally 
draw out the articulate ſounds they had learned to a great length, re- 
ſembling their animal cries before they had learned to articulate, and 
which we know is the caſe at this day of the barbarous languages. 
But when they began to form a language of art, it was natural that 
they ſhould firſt make words of one ſyllable, before they made words 
of two or more; for the progreſs of all arts is from what is ſimple to 
what is complex. And this firſt beginning of a language of art, is, as 
I have elſewhere obſeryed*, ſtill preſerved in China, being imported to 
that country from Egypt, before it was there brought to perfection. 
And this, I think, is the only way that fo extraordinary a pheno- 
menon, as the Chineſe language is, can be accounted for ; for I do 
not think that, imperfect as it is, it could have been invented by the 
Chineſe themſelves, who are, I believe, what Dr Warburton calls 
them, à dull uninventive people. And as M. de Guigues has pro- 
ved that they got their hieroglyphical or ſymbolical writing from 
Vol. Gth of Origin of Language, p. 108: See alſo what I have ſaid, p. 276 of 
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Egypt, I think it is to be preſumed, that from thence they got like- 
wile their language. 


And here a . queſtion occurs: By what rule, or whether 

by any rule, thoſe firſt monoſyllabical words, which I agree, with 
M. Gebelin, were the roots of the primitive language, and conſe- 
quently of every language derived from it, were formed? And M. 
Gebelin is of opinion, that thoſe roots were not names given by 
chance to things, but that there was a reaſon why one ſyllable was 
employed to expreſs a certain thing rather than another; and the 
reaſon, he ſays, was ſome reſemblance betwixt the ſound of the 
word, and the thing expreſſed by it. And he is at great pains to 
ſhew, that there is not only in the compoſition of letters making 
ſyllables, but in every ſingle letter, an expreſſion of ſome idea, ſen- 
ſation, ſentiment, or feeling, of one kind or another; ſo that he 
makes even of ſingle letters a kind of roots. 


As to my opinion in this matter, I ſo far agree with M. Gebelin, 
that I believe man does hardly any thing by mere chance; and that 
the maxim of Mr Leibnitz's Philoſophy, That there is a reaſon for 
every thing, will apply to the works of man as well as to the works 
of nature, in ſo far that man does nothing-without a reaſon, though 
very often not a good or ſufficient reaſon, but ſuch as moves him 
to act. I likewiſe agree with him, that there are many words, I be- 
lieve, in all languages, which expreſs, by their ſounds, the things ſig- 
nified by them, ſuch as the words craſb, gurgle, roar, and many 
other in Engliſh. And further, I think that not only corporeal 
things, perceived by the ſenſes, may be ſo expreſſed, but alſo the 
ideas and ſentiments of the mind, may likewiſe be denoted by 
ſounds which have ſome analogy to them. And accordingly we 
may obſerve, that in Engliſh, and I believe in all languages, the 
words denoting the operations of the mind, are metaphors taken 

| from 
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from the actions of body, ſuch as weigh, ponder, reflect, prof 
pea, retroſpett, &c. And in this way M. Gebelin thinks that the 
letters, or a certain compoſition of them, have an analogy to the 
ideas and ſentiments of the mind, as well as to the objects perceived 
by our ſenſes. Nor is M. Gebelin ſingular in this opinion; for 
Plato, in the Cratylus, has maintained the ſame doctrine; but for 
my part I think that chere is ſo much fancy and conjecture in this 
matter, and ſo little certainty, that I do not chuſe to fay any thing 
more concerning it, except that I think it ſhe ws language not to be 
a natural operation, as many ſuppoſe it to be, and among others M. 

Gebelin himſelf, but a work of the greateſt art, ſo great, that we 
are not able to give a ſatisfactory account of the firſt principles of 
iT mean tile formation Ahead ſounds, or firſt wank of it. 


And * I return again to the Shanſerit lags, accord- 
ing to the account given by Father Pons the Jeſuit, who was a miſ- 
 Gonary in India, is a moſt wonderful piece of art, and of ſcience 
too; for it analyſes all the particular ideas expreſſed by the words, 
into the general ideas from which they ariſe: And theſe are expreſſed 
by monoſyllables, which are the roots of the language; for M. Ge- 
belin is certainly in the right, when he ſays, that the roots of the 
primitive language muſt have been all monoſyllables, which are the 
ſimpleſt words, and therefore beſt fitted for derivation and compo- 
ſition. From theſe roots are deduced, in long order and with great 
variety, but aſcertained by fixed and determinate rules, all the ſeve- 
ral words of the language, expreſſing particular ideas, which fall un- 
der the general ideas denoted by the roots. And he gives an ex- 
ample of this in the monofyllable ru, which denotes the general 
" idea of a#ion ; and frpm it are formed, by derivation. and compoſi- 
tion, all the words, of number no doubt very great, expreſling the 
different kinds of action. And in this way, be fays, if you are 


poſſeſſed of the roots of the language, and the rules of derivation and. 
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compoſition obſerved in it, you may form a language of your own, 


which, though different from the common language, will be very 


well underſtood by thoſe who know the art by which the language 
is formed. This account, given by the Jeſuit, agrees perfectly 
with what Mr Wilkins told me of the formation of the language, 
which he learned both from the Bramins, who taught him the lan- 
guage, and from a grammar of it that is in his poſſeſſion. I will 
only add, that a language of ſuch art, muſt have been the work of 
philoſophers, who know that all ſciences begin with analyſis, by 


which we riſe to general principles, and from theſe deſcend to 


particulars. And there is one of the greateſt works of ſcience, to 
which, I think, the Shanſcrit language may fitly be compared: The 
work I mean is, that upon the Categories by Archytas, the Pytha- 


gorean philoſopher, and after him by Ariſtotle ; for, in that work, 


all the ideas of the human mind are reduced to certain general ideas, 


called Categories, from which all our n or leſs l _ 


are deduced. 


"Daten debate e e Babe e 


va as the Shanſcrit, are wonderful works of art, when we conſi- 
der, that by means of derivation, compoſition, and flection, they 
contrive to connect together five millions of words, (the number of 
words in the Latin language according to Biſhop Wilkins), ſo that 
they may be comprehended in the memory and readily applied to 
| uſe. Of theſe three great arts of language, the greateſt, as I have 
obſerved “, is fleQion, by which, in nouns, not only genders and 
numbers are denoted, but the relations of things to one another are 
expreſſed by the caſes: And, by the conjugation of verbs, not only 


perſons and numbers are expreſſed, but time and almoſt every circum- 


ſtance” of the action; which makes ſuch variations in the flection 
of the vetb, and of its participles, that it 'is computed, a ſingle 


Greek verb produces more than 1000 words. $4 
Vor. IV. 3 1 | Before 
* Page 346. 
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they were originally; and the reaſon of this degeneracy, ho py, 
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Before I conclude this chapter, in which I have beſtowed ſo much 
praiſe on M. Gebelin, and, I think, ſo juſtly, I cannot help obſerv- 
ing, that it appears to me very ſurpriſing, that a man ſo learned, as 
he is, in ſo many different languages, ſhould know ſo little of the 
philoſophy of language, as to- maintain, that men. have not. only 
from nature the organs of ſpeech, but that they ſpeak naturally, as 
naturally as they breath ; and that they have from nature, alſo the 


| ideas which they expreſs by words, and, that the words are ſo much 
the natural ſigns of thoſe ideas, that they are immediately underſtood 


by thoſe who hear them: So that two men meeting together, who 
had learned no language, could communicate. together by ſpeech, 
and underſtand one another perfectly well. And this natural lan- 


e eee 


IC hd een of the dl of language be true, I ſee'no reaſon 


why every art may not have been practiſed by man, without teach- 


ing or uſe, as well as this moſt difficult art of language. And, ac- 
cordingly, our author has faid f, that men, from the beginning, 


knew the principles of aftronomy and the folar year: And he thinks, 
that men were, in the very beginning of their exiſtence upon this 


earth, perſect in all the arts of life; ſo that what is commonly cal- : 
led the natural ſtate, never had any exiſtence; though he does not 
deny, that men at this day are to be found in a very favage and bar- 
barous ſtate: But, ſays he, thoſe men are degenerated from what 


has been conqueſt, tyranny, u et 
How different this fyſtens of eee in dates which. I 


have delivered upon the authority of antient books, muſt be evident 


to every reader; and, indeed, it appears to me to be ſo repugnant, . 
„Vol. 3. Pp. 70. and following. 
+ Vol 8. p. 34. 2 Ibid. p. 16. 
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not only to philoſophy, but to common ſenſe and obſervation, that 
to argue againft it would be time very idly ſpent. The author has 
profeſſed himſelf a great admirer of the Greek learning]; but he 
appears to have carried the ſtudy of that learning no farther (which 
is the caſe of very many Greek ſcholars) than the underſtanding of 
the language, and the reading many of the books in it. But he has 
not carried it to what I hold to be the perfection of the Greek 
learning, that is, their philoſophy. From it he might have learned, 
that man is by nature a creature only capable of intelle&, and con- 
ſequently only capable of arts and ſciences; and that the hiftory of 
man is an account of his progreſſion from a ſtate of mere capacity, 
to a ſtate of energy and actuality. And the example of this author 
convinces me more and more, that no man without antient philoſo- 
phy, whatever his natural talents or application may be, (in neither 
of which, I think, M. Gebelin is deficient), can underſtand the 
principles of any art or ſcience, not even of language, nor be fo 
much a philoſopher, as to underſtand the philoſophy, or even the 
Noreen n y 

This language of M. Gebelin, which may be called a language of 
inſtinct, like the cries of the brute animals, by which they commu- 
nicate with one another their appetites and deſires, and which are 
perfectly underſtood among themſelves, is what our author calls the 
primitive original language. When I firſt began to read his work, 
I underſtood his ſyſtem to be, that this had been the original lan- 
guage of every nation; and that the languages now ſpoken were 
that language, but with thoſe changes and variations, which length 
of time muſt introduce into every language; and, indeed, I think, 
this is the natural conſequence of his ſyſtem. But, upon a farther 
| peruſal of his work, I find, that he agrees with the common opini- 
on, that one language is derived from another. And, accordingly, 


'Yy2 he 
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he makes the Greek, Latin, Gothic, and Sclavonic, to be all deriv- 
ed from the Celtic . How far this is agreeable with the reſt of his 
ſyſtem, I leave the reader tb judge. 


But there i is no need to ſhow contradictions in his ſyſtem, or to 
confute it by arguments; for there is a fact very well known, which 
at once puts an end to it. The fact I mean is, that deaf men are 
likewiſe dumb, and cannot/ articulate not only words of feveral ſylla- 
bles, but not even monoſyllabical words, of which, M, Gebelin ſays, 
that the primitive language conſiſted. They cannot, therefore, pro- 
nounce the firſt elements of ſpeech ; yet they have the organs of pro- 
nunciation, ſuch as we have that are not deaf. And, accordingly, 
they may be taught to ſpeak, though with great labour and much 
difficulty, and even to ſpeak well; for I heard a female ſcholar, of 
the Abbe de I Epe, in Paris, ſpeak ſo well, and ſo fluently, (nat 
with that heſitation and frequent ſtops with which I have heard Mr 
Braidwood's ſcholars ſpeak), that I could hardly diſtinguiſh her 
ſpeaking from that of any other perſon. And the reaſon why there 
is ſo much difficulty in teaching them, is, that they have not the ſenſe 
of hearing, ſo as to learn to ſpeak by imitation, as our children do. 
Now, what muſt be learned either by teaching or Imitation, is. cer- 
tainly a _ of art and not of nature. 


But I have ſpent too 1 time (the reader, I am perſuaded, will 
think) in explaining this very extraordinary ſyſtem, which I believe 
no author before M. Gebelin maintained. And I will conclude my 
account of his work, with obſerving, how very difficult the inven- 
tion of language muſt have been, not only of a language of art, 
ſuch as the Shanſcrit, Greek, or Latin, but of the moſt barbarous 
languages, expreſſing only the ideas of the ſpeaker, and confieting 
thoſe ideas _— ſome way or other, however imperfect, but 

without 


| 2 
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without which there can be no ſpeech. Men in the natural ſtate 
without the uſe of ſpeech, or having ever heard it pronounced, are 
preciſely in the caſe of dumb men. Now, can we conceive, that 
fuch men, though they have the organs of ſpeech as perfect as other 
men, and accordingly may be taught to uſe them, but with much 
labour and difficulty, ſhould be able to teach themſelves. The rea- 
der, therefore, will not be ſurpriſed, that all along, in the courſe of 
this work, I have ſuppoſed: that language could not be invented 
without ſupernatural aſſiſtance; and, accordingly, I have maintained, 
that it was the invention of the Dæmon Kings of Egypt, who, be- 
ing more than men, firſt taught themſelves to articulate, and then 
taught others. But, even among them, I am perſuaded, there was 
a progreſs in the art, and that ſuch a language as the Shanſcrit was 
not at once invented. They, therefore, began with articulating on- 
ly monoſyllables ; and when the language was in that rude ſtate, it 
was conveyed through the channel of India to China. But when a 
language of art was formed in Egypt, and words of many ſyllables 
were invented, a proper uſe was made of thoſe monoſyllables; for 


they were made the roots of the language, from which, by deriva- 
tion, compoſition, and flection, ſo wonderful a work of art, as the 


Shanſcrit, was formed. But the Chineſe, wanting thoſe Dzmons of 


Egypt to teach them, and being deficient alſo in genius and natural 
parts, have kept the language in the ſame infantine ſtate they got it 
from Egypt; which is ſo imperteQ, that, as I have obſerved*, they 


uſe it in no matter of ſcience, not even in law and the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice: And even in private converſation, about the ordinary 


affairs of life, they often cannot make themſelves underſtood with- 
out ſigns and geſtures; and ſometimes __ are —_— to have re- 


eourſe to their written language. 


M. Gebelin heving eſtabliſhed, as I think he has done, that there 
muſt be ſome primitive language from which all. the other languages 
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in the world are derived, the only queſtion that remains to be con- 
ſidered is, In what country this language was invented? And, I 
think, it is evident, that it muſt have been in Egypt, for, as it could 
not have been invented without ſupernatural aſſiſtance, which the 


Egyptians had from their Dzmon Kings, what other country beſides 


Egypt had ſuch Kings. The Jews were no doubt aſſiſted by God 
in eſtabliſhing religion, government, and laws, and were conducted 
by him, through the greateſt dangers, into the promiſed land, which 
they conquered by the miracles he wrought in their favour. But it 
is no where ſaid, that he interpoſed to give them a language, nor 
indeed was there any neceſſity for ſuch an interpoſition, as they 
had got a language from Egypt. But, ſuppoſing no ſuch ſuperna- 
tural aſſiſtance neceſſary for the invention of language, there was no 
nation on earth in ſuch a ſtate of civility, (at ſo early a period, as 
when Oſiris went to India, and when language in Egypt had been, 
as I have faid, invented), that they could have invented even the 


molt barbarous, e eee beg ee with 
him to India. 


From Egypt i i was Propagated all. over the earth. For language, 
as I have elſewhere obſerved, is an art of eaſy communication, as 


far at leaſt as regards the articulation of it, to an animal fo imitative 


as man, eſpecially by the voice; and in that way it was communicat- 


ed to moſt nations. For the moſt barbarous of them, hearing the 


Egyptians ſpeak, or any other nation that had learned from them, 
would. naturally imitate | the articulate ſounds; 'and, having got 


| ſome of them with the ſenſe annexed to them, and, at the ſame 


time, having formed a habit of articulating, they, with theſe few 
words, would make a language of their own, in imitation of 


the articulate ſounds they had learned, And this, I think, is 
à very natural account of the many barbarous languages that 


have been derived from this ſo perfect language. But the Shan- 
crit I hold to have been conveyed to India by Ofiris, in great 


-purity, 
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purity, with not only the ſound and ſenſe of the words preſerved, 
but alſo the whole art of the language; and it was depoſited 
there in the hands of the Bramins or Prieſts, an order which he had 
inſtituted, by whom it has been preſerved till now, 1 will not fay 
in perfect purity, but I believe very. little corrupted. But, that it 
was improved by them, I cannot believe, from what I have heard 
of them from Mr Wilkins, who tells me, that they are not at all of 
an inventive genius, and can only preſerve, in their memories, what 
they have learned from their books or their anceſtors, and cannot 
very well explain even that. Next to the Indians, the Greeks ap- 
pear to have got it in the greateſt purity; and it was preſerved among 
em by their poets, who were their firſt writers, and firſt cultivators 
of arts and ſciences. Among the antient writers of Greece, Homer 


holds the firſt rank; and, if his poems were to be diligently compar- . 


ed with the Shanſcrit, there would, I am perſuaded, be found in 
them more of that language than in any other Greek book. It was 
his writings which preſerved the Egyptian language from being as 
much corrupted i in Greece as it was among the common people of 
India: For the ſeveral dialects of the Greek language, I hold to 
have been all derived from his poems, not his poems from theſe 
dialects, as many poeple abſurdly ſuppoſe. 


The Celts, as I have elſewhere obſerved “, are a very antient 
people, and were once very wide ſpread all over Europe: They got, 
therefore, I am perſuaded, the Egyptian language more early than 
any other European nation except the Greek, who, as I have ſaid, 
learned it from the Egyptian colonies that were ſettled among them. 
And, [ think, it is probable, that, from the Celts, the language was 
nn to many other nations. And the Celts, themſelves, ap- 
pear to have preſerved it very carefully: For their language has a. 
very great reſemblance to the Latin diale& of the Greek; and I 
was told, by a man, who ſeemed to underſtand it very well, that 
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the firſt line of Virgil's Eneid was all Celtic words, except the pro- 
per name of Troja; and, as. I have obſerved in the paſſage laſt 
quoted, the word Shanſcrit, which is the name given by the Bra- 
mins to their language, denotes, in the diale& of Celtic ſpoken in 
the Highlands of Scotland, antient writing. 


To theſe obſervations I will add one more. It may at firſt ſight 
appear very ſurpriſing, that there ſhould be ſo many languages, I 
do not know how many hundreds, all different from one another, and 
yet all derived from the ſame original language. But language, 
paſſing through ſo many mouths, not only of the ſame nation, but 
of ſo many different nations, and travelling all over the globe, is 
the moſt changeable of all the arts, I may ſay of all the things be- 
. longing to men. Alphabetical characters, which certainly came 
from Egypt where they were invented, one ſhould think much more 
fixed and permanent than the ſound or ſenſe of language. Let, 
though there were but two kinds of them in Egypt, the one, which 
they called their ſacred characters, the other, their popular, when 
they went to other countries, they multiplied to 74 different alpha- 
bets, of which ſpecimens are given us in a book publiſhed in Rome 
upon the writing art, written by a countryman of mine, of the 
name of Elphingſton, as I remember. Now, I doubt whether any 
one of theſe alphabets had the exact figures of either of the Egyp- 
tian alphabets: And we are to conſider, that the writing art travelled 
to very few countries, compared to the number of thoſe to whom 
the language of Egypt was propagated; for it is only a few nations 
of learning, that have the uſe of written charaQters. | | 


And thus, I think, I have e both by fact and argument, 
that Egypt was the parent country of all arts and ſciences, even of 
that parent art, without which there could have been no other art, 
nor even civil ſociety itſelf. | 
It 
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lt may be thought that it is derogatory from the providence and 
goodneſs of God, to ſuappoſe that he ſhould have confined the in- 
ventioſi of arts and ſciences, which are of abſolute neceſſity, for re- 
ſtoring man from his fallen ſtate, to one country only. But I an- 
ſwer this objection, in the ſame manner as Ariſtotle has anſwered 


many others of the ſame kind; — That providence, as it leaves no- 


thing undone that is neceſſary or proper, ſo it does nothing that is 
unneceſſary or ſuperfluous. That the country of Egypt was ſuffici- 
ent for the invention of arts, and propagating them all over the 
earth, the event has ſhown. But, beſides, as the univerſe is a ſyſ- 


tem, and the moſt perfect of all ſyſtems, and as in every ſyſtem 


there muſt be variety as well as order and uniformity, it was im- 
poſſible, that every country ſhould be as well fitted by its ſituation, 
its climate and ſoil, and the genius of its inhabitants, for the inven- 
tion and propagation of civility and arts, as Egypt, It was, there- 
fore, perfectly agreeable to the wiſdom and goodneſs of the great 
author of nature, that this country ſhould be ſelected for that pur- 
poſe, and that a race of Kings ſhould be given them of intelligence 
ſuperior to men, (without which, all the advantages of nature I have 
mentioned, would not, in my opinion, have availed), ſuch a race 
as is not, nor ever was to be found, in any other nation. ; 
That all nations ſhould have made the ſame progreſs in arts and 
ſciences that the Egyptians did, would have been inconſiſtent with 
the difference we find among men as well as among other animals, 
and with the variety of ſituations and circumſtances, which muſt 
neceſſarily be. It may be objected, that ſome people have not 


yet got the; uſe of ſpeech, ſuch as the Orang Outangs ; fo that 


they can neither invent nor learn any art or ſcience, nor even 
live in civil ſociety. But my anſwer is, chat, though the Orang 
Outang has not hitherto learned to ſpeak, he may ſtill learn it in 
ſome future time. The ſavage people in Ethiopia, who, in the 

Vor. IV. 2 2 _ time 


I, 
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time of Diodorus Siculus, had not learned to ſpeak , have ſince 

learned it; for there are now no people in Ethiopia who have not 

: _- "the uſe of ſpeech: And, in the ſame manner, if by one of thoſe ma- 
ay revolutions, which happen in the affairs of men, a people f 

arts ſhould ſettle in that part of Africa where the Orang Outangs 

| live, and mix with them, I think there can be no doubt that they 

would acquire the faculty of ſpeech, though, I am perſuaded, very 


lovely, as Peter the wild Boy did. 80 7 | 
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The hiftory of Religion fitly ſubjoined to the biftory of arts and ſciences. 
In what ſenſe Religion is natural to man :— It does not belong to 
him in his natural flate, nor even when he lives in herds, —but only 
in the civilized fate ;—not even in the fin ages of civility, This 
| proved both by the reaſon of the thing, and by three examples,— 
The knowledge of a God aroſe from man's fludying himſelf. —The 
- progreſs of that fludy, and the reaſoning, by which men were con- 
vinced of the exiftence of ſuch a Being. As men formed the firſt 
idea of à God from themſelves, they naturally made him like them- . 
felves, conſiſting both of body and mind, but bath more excellent 
than theirs. — Egypt the country in which\ Religion” had its origin, 
as well as arts and ſriences,—This proved both by the reafon of the 
thing, and the authorities of authors,— Egypt having been govern- 

e& fo long by Demon Kings, there were two Religions there; a 
Philoſophical Religion, and a Religion for the valgar.—Religion 

went from Egypt to Greece ;—alſo to India, tobere ſeveral monu- 
ments of the Religion of Egypt are to be ſeen at this day. be 


lea Ma God went to other countries as well as to Greece and India, 


though not the worſhip as practiſed in Egypt. —4 plurality of God. 


| according to the firſt Religion among men;—but one principal among x ; 


dem, according to the Religion both. of Egypt aud Greece A. 


| thoſe antient Gods were ſuppoſed to have bodies, they had alfo ſenſes 
- that were to be gratified;—and their minds alſo were to be gained, 


in ibe ſame way as the minds of men, by things. preſented to them. 
e jrft things offered to the Gods were the fruits of the earth. | 
5 ee ee Kent and 
vl 22 2 N Greece. 
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Greece. Mben men began to eat fleſh, animals were offered to 
the God. This done ſo conflantly when they killed animals, that 
to kill was ſaid to ſacrifice. — This enjoined in ſome nations as a 
duty. particularly among the Fews.—The Gods, by thoſe ſacri- 
Aces, were ſuppoſed to have their ſmell  gratified, and their ears 
pleqſed by the muſic accompanying the ſacrifice —Their eyes alſo 
_ pleaſed by magnificent Temples, Altars, and Proceſſions. — In return 
Ver theſe offerings, it was expected that the Gods would give them 
Jucceſs in war and their other occupations; — and would reveal to 
_ them future events, which they Suppoſed was done in many different 
- ways.—Among the Fews, Moſes was obliged to gſtabliſb a Religion 
_ reſembling the Religion of the times :—They were incapable re- 
- ceiving any other. —T his the fate of Religion in the firſt ages of the 
world, before arts and ſciences had made any confiderable progreſs. — 
But after arts and ſciences were improved, Religion wore a very dif- 
ferent face. — All arts, ſciences, and Philoſophy, came originally 
. from Egypt.-—From Egypt they went to Greece. —Of the great diſ- 
coveries made by Philoſophy in Theology.——Of the Platonic Doctrine 
of the Trinity. — The firft, ſecond, and. third perſons of that Trinity 
_ explained. —An error ſhown in our Engliſh tranſlation, with g 
pet to the ſecond perſon of the Trinity. Plato's doctrine with 
 reſpee to a flate of pre-exiſtence, and a future fate of rewards and 
puniſbmenti.— Ibe Religion of the Philoſophers of Egypt brought to 
Greece, and from Greece to Italy, —where it was much cultivated 
among the Romans. — Ibe popular Religion of Egypt alſo came to 
* Greece and Haly.—The opinions of the Philoſophers muſt have had 
an influence even upon the opinions of the world. the fate of 
Religion at the time when our Saviour came to the Earth.—The un- 
dierſtanding of man ſo much then improved, that they bad formed the 
idea of Beings ſuperior to themſelves —But their ideas of ſuch Be- 
-ings very groſs.—By the advances made in Sciences and in Philoſo- 
N . men were diſpoſed” to receive a purer Religion when our Sa- 
0 \ vibur 
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viour came to the world,—The days of ignorance were then over, 


. . as St Paul has ſaid in his ſpeech to the Athenians, An account 


given of that ſpeech, lt contains the ſyſtem of pure Theiſm, and 
_ &ives a deſcription of the true God. —Of this God even the vulgar, 
among the Athenians, appear at that time to have had ſome idea. 
, Paul ſays nothing of the particular dorines of Chriſtianity, 
except in one verſe, where be ſpeaks of the reſurrection of" Feſus 
Chrift.—T his laughed at by the Athenians, —though probably the 
Egyptians believed in the reſurrection of the body. —St Paul would 
explain to bis Converts the fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
- as 1ſt, The doctrine of the Trinity, of which an explanation is al- 
ready given in this chapter.-2do, The dodtrine of the eternal ꝓe- 
neration of the Son of God, —of which an explanation is here given. 
ztio, The incarnation, which ts likewiſe here explained. — Another 
important doctrine of Chriſtianity is, that we muſt not believe that 
we can be happy in this life, but muſt look forward to the next.— 
This inculcated by our Saviour. — He has alſo provided for our hap- 

fineſs in this life, if we will obey the laſt precept he gave his Dif 
ciples, to love one anather.——T he Chriſtian Religion, more a Reli- 

gion of Lave than any other ;—yet by the, abuſe of it, bas produced 
more difſentions among men, and more crimes than any other Reli- 
gion. the end of this World, and the reſtoration F things.— 
This a doctrine of Antient Philo/ophy, with which the revelation 

by Feſus Chrift agrees. According to it, that new World is not at 
a very great diſtance.— This to be proved in the ſequel of this work, 

by ſhowing that not only the minds and bodies of men are degenerat- 

ed, but their numbers decreaſed. —Thus is proved that our Saviour 

came to the world in the fulneſs of time, when it was proper bo 

ſhould come. —If be had come ſooner, and in the days of ignorance, - 
bis doctrine could not have been-received;=-This proved by the ex- 
| ample of barbarous nations, who cannot be converted to the Chriſti. 
an ww Religion ; 2 of the Fews W Jngular circum- 
| F 


. 
to 
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- Nance" of the Fewws, that they are a nation without a country >— 
Dey are in all nations, and of no nation. The worſt thing in the 
| Heathen Religion was their ſacrifices. —Theſe muſt have been en- 

 frve to the true God: — But that they ſhould be pratiiſed, was neceſſary 

among people who had not an undemlanding /o cultivated, as to 
male tbem capable of underflanding true Religion. —[t mas indulg- 
ed even to the Fews:—The reaſon for this indulgence.— But after 
the coming of our Saviour, Sacrifices, Rites, and Ceremonies, were 
laid afide, and a pure Religion eftabliſhed,—but nat all Rites were 
laid afide, and particularly not Mufic—Of the effe#s of Muſic in 
exciting Devotion. —It ought to be more pructiſed by the Mifſio- 
naries among the barbarous nations. the preſent ftate of Reli- 
gion on this earth. —Chriſttamity the Religion of Europe,—alſo of 
Egypt, in the country about Alexandria.——There both the Jewiſh 
and Chriffian Sabbaths are obſerved.—tn the Weſtern part of djia, 

_  Mahomediſi prevails ;—in the Eaſtern, the popular Religion of 

_ Egypt which went to India, —The Philoſophical Religion alſo went 

"there, as the Bramins believe in the Trinity. —Concluſim of the 
Hiſtory of Religion, Government, Arts, and Sciences. — Theſe three 
comprehend the. Hiflory of Man, as from them. proceed all the 
operations of the relle of man,—What is commonly called Hiftory, 

"is not what the Aulbor calls a Hiftory of Manz—nor ir it a mat- 
ter of ſeience. at's KM! c 
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the preceding chapters I have given the hiſtory of the, origin 
| 13 of arts and ſciences. To this, I think, it will not 
be improper to ſubjoin the hiſtory of religion ; a thing of the great- 
eit importatice te man, and wbieh, I think, 1 have ſhown, and 
wn ferther hot, is. very much connected with arts and ſciences. 
And as religion is of the utmoſt importance to man, the hiſtory of b 
it, L sk wa majcrial part of the hiſtory, of mag. 
TRE) a * 1771 N Thoſe 
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Tphoſe, who think that religion is natural to man, are in the right, 
if they mean that by nature he is religious, when he has gone 
through that progreſs by which he becomes truly a man, that is, an 


animal of intellect and ſcience. But if they mean that he is religi- 


ous in his natural ſtate, they either do not know what that ſtate 
is, or what religion is: For, in his natural ftate, he is a mere ani- 
mal, diftinguiſhed only from other animals by-his having the capa- 
city of intelle& and ſcience. Now, in that ſtate, it is impoſſible he 
can form any idea at all, much leſs an idea fo noble and exalted as 
that of God. It is for this reaſon that Peter the Wild Boy, as I have 
elſewhere obſerved , had no idea of a God. And not only ſolitary 
ſavages, ſuch as he was, have not that idea; but, after they are aſ- 
ſociated and come to live in herds, as the Orang-Outang does, they 


are not able to form that idea. Civil ſociety, therefore, is abſolute- 


ly neceſſary for introducing religion among men: And I have fur- 
ther ſhown Tf, that, even in the firſt ages of that ſociety, men do 
not form the idea of a God; for what ideas they then form, are 
only of corporeal ſubſtances, and their operations upon them or 
upon one another, their only care and attention being concerning 


the neceſſities and conveniencies of life. This, I think, I have prov- 


ed, in the paſſage referred to, not only by the reaſon of the thing, 
but by facts. And I have mentioned two examples, the people of 
the Pelew Iſlands, and thoſe of New Zealand, who, though they 
have the uſe of language, and have made ſome progreſs in the ne- 


 ceſfary arts of life, yet have no religion. And to theſe two ex- 
amples may be added a third, the inhabitants of Botany Bay, as I was 


informed by a gentleman of the name of Walker, who was four 


your 1 hr ebe gg, {pam a man of war; and a fourth ex- 
2 4 2£ 88 ” 3 {4 181 15 48 * ample 
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ample i in the people of the Ladrone Iſlands“. And, in general, 
"wherever we find any nation little advanced in the arts of civility 
and Government, but who have got the idea of a God, we may 
conclude, that from ſome other nation more civilized, with whom 
they have had a connection, they have got that idea. This I have 
ſhown was the caſe of the inhabitants of North America 7: And, Iam 
perſuaded, the ſame was the caſe of the inhabitants of Guiana; who, 

according to Dr Bancroft's account of them I, have got the idea of a 
Supreme God, (ſuch a God as the Indians of North America call the 
Great Spirit,) but which they muſt have got from European nations, 
particularly the Dutch, with whom _ have had an PP for 
more Para a century paſt, | 


5 | R Thus it appears, that, while man was PROF only winks e 
N | nal things, he could not form the idea of a God. It was, therefore, 
= neceſſary, before he could do this, that he ſhould practiſe the precept 
of the Delphic God, and beſides the knowledge of external things, 
— mould ſtudy and know himſelf; for, as I have obſerved in more than 
one place, it is only by knowing ourſelves, that we can have any know - 
ledge of ſuperior intelligencies. By this ſtudy, he would diſcover mat 
there was ſomething within him, which we call mind, whereby he 
moved his body, and, by the intervention of it, other bodies, and by 
' which he conducted his life, and provided what was neceſſary for his 
ſubſiſtence and defence. But this is not all; for it was further neceſ- 
fary that he ſhould look round him, and conſider the works of nature, 
both in the heavens and eartit; where he would perceive. that there 
were motions going on, ſuch as he could not perform, and with 
very much greater order and regularity than his motions. And here 
there would be an exerciſe, not only of the intellectual, but of the 
| _. reaſoning 
"IM 805 pon the fügen of thoſe ſands, Churchill's Coll. of Vox. *r as 
+ Page 153 of this vol. 
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reaſoning faculty; for he would conclude, from comparing the 
motions of nature with his own, that there muſt be a principle, 
which performed and directed thoſe motions, infinitely ſupsrior, both 
in wiſdom and power, to that principle within 11 u produc- 
ed and nn his motions. | 


But, as from the ſtudy of himſelf man Aa the idea of a God, 
it was natural, and indeed neceſſary, that he ſhould ſuppoſe the God, 
of whom he had formed an idea in the manner I have deſcribed, to 
be a being ſuch as himſelf, compounded of body and mind, though 
very much ſuperior to him in both; for he was not yet ſo far ad- 
vanced in the exerciſe of intelle&, as to have formed an idea of a 
pure intellectual ſubſtance. And, accordingly, we find, that all 
the Gods of the Greeks, as they are deſcribed by Homer, had 
bodies as well as minds; but theſe very much ſaperior to: thoſe of 
men *: And in general all the Heathen Gods were ſuppoſed to be 
beings of that kind, and were ſo repreſented in their ſtatues. But 
thoſe Gods of the antients were truly no more Gods than the men 
whom they were pleaſed to deify; for a God muſt be a pure im- 
material ſubſtance, entirely ſeparated from matter or body. Now, to 
conceive diſtinctly ſuch a ſubſtance, requires a great effort of the hu- 
man intellect. Every idea, as I have elſewhere obſerved , muſt at 
firſt be formed by abſtraction: And as all our ideas are firſt formed 
from the objects of ſenſe, which are the ſource of all our knowledge 
in this ſtate of our exiſtence, it is neceſſary that we ſhould form the 
idea of an immaterial ſubſtance, by abſtracting from body all its 
qualities of ſhape and figure, of ſolidity and reſiſtance, and even of 
parts. Of this kind of abſtraction, Euelid has given us an example 
In the definitions, which he has ey to his duenne where he 
Wr TInNS llieparates 
+ enen oa 8 
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ſeparates a Surface from a Solid, Length from Breadth, and both from 
What he calls a point, which he ſays is without parts. But a Point 
occupies no ſpace: Sb that we muſt make one abſtraction more than 
Euclid has made. And at the ſame time that we conceive it ſo dif- 
ferent from body, we muſt alſo conceive it to be of much greater 


excellence, not only operating in a way quite different from * 


= e 


eee eee eee in arts 55 * be. 


' bies thy: nts eee and formed an idea. of 


a ſubſtance fo remote from body, and of ſuch. ſuperior excellence, 


is evident. Even the Greeks, when they were ſo far advanced 


not 
only in arts and civility, but in ſcience and philoſophy, as to 


| have formed a ſchool of philoſophy, called the Jonich ſchool, of 
which Thales was the founder, had not, in that ſchool, got the 


idea of ſuch; an immaterial | ſubſtance _ as I have deſcribed, who 
formed and governed this univerſe; For the firſt- philoſophers in 
Greece, were all materialiſts, as Ariſtotle informs us, till Anaxagoras 
aroſe among them, who firſt employed mind and intelligence to, ſet 
every thing in order, and therefore, ſays , Ariſtotle, talked like a 


ſober man among babbling drunkards *, He was a ſucceſſor of Tha- 


les but at that time the ſchool was above 100 years old. He, how- 
ever, ſtill retained ſo much of the prejudices of the more antient phi- 
loſophy, that after things were once arranged and diſpoſed, he ſup- 
poſed that they went on by matter and mechaniſm, and accounted, 


as Plato informs us f, for all the PT) of nature, from vas. 
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for all the motions in the univerſe, even the motions of his own 
body; nor, indeed, does he appear to have had any idea of motion 
by mind. But, as he acknowledged the exiſtence of a ſupreme intel- 
ligence, governing this univerſe, he cannot be ſaid to be an Athieſt, 
any more than Avaxigorss; w winner el nord amen 
rialiſt. 9 154/21. 816 5 | | Al, ( ye 
nog ain e ian bs XP I» 1 
That Sir Iſaac td u as L be aid fo Wu as A idea e 
mains motif heey is evident from the different cauſes which he 
bas aſſigned for attraction or gravitation, which, he ſays; proceeds 
from the action of bodies tending toward one another, or from ſpi- 
ritt emitted from thoſe bodies agitating one another, or from the 
action of ethers, air, or fome medium corporeal or incorporeal, im- 
felling the ' bodies ſwimming in it towards ont another. Now, I 
think, it is impoſſible to believe, that a man who had any « concep- 
tion of mind moving body, ſhould have affigred ſo many ſtrange 
cauſes for that motion, ſome of them, I think, not intelligible. 
But as he did not believe that his own beer wid moved by mind, 
of which we have a8 ſtrong a proof as we can have of any thing, I 
mean conſtioaſugſ, it Was no wonder he did uot believe ae 


ge ed) wy; ee t e 0 eile zins co, 


Further, he ſays, eee eee W 
ſations, are produced by material cauſes, ſuch as æthers and ſubtile 
fluids. And, I think, there was'nothing, that, upon his principles, 
ſenſations, were produced by material cauſes, according to an antient 
philoſopher of the name of Strato f. And here I muſt obſerve, that 
Sir Iſaac has, in one particular, carried his materialiſm farther than Tha- 
les, the founder of the Ionic ſchool: For Thales admitted that the mag- 
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net and the iron were moved towards one another by mind; where- 
as, according to the principles of Sir Iſaac's philoſophy, I think, it is 
evident, that he believed no body to be moved in that way: So that 
it is æthers and ſubtile fluids, which, according to his philoſophy, 
move magnetic, electrical, and chemical bodies; and move them 
every way, not only towards one another, but from one another; 
and give them that very extraordinary motion, which is perceived 
in ſome chemical bodies, and has ſo much of the operation of 
mind in it, that it is called e/efive attraction; as by it the body, 
_—_ one body with ph it had joined es, attaches itſelf. to 


1 "Ns aid a n deal of the philoſophy of Sir Iſaac Newton ; in 
the three firſt volumes of this work, to which I refer the reader, if 


he would deſire to know more concerning it; and he may alſo read 


ſome queries, upon the ſubject, which I have put in volume V. of 
the Origin and Progreſs of Language *. But, I think, L have ſaid 
enough here to convince him, that Sir Iſaac did not, clearly under- 


ſtand the nature of an immaterial ſubſtance, and particularly of that 


immaterial ſubſtance which is the author, wa or men 
of all the motions in this mo_ 


"e. 5 0 
As I have Aon 3 8 n their-ori- 
je 1 think it is proper, that I ſhould alſo give an account where 
religion began. And it is my opinion, chat it began in the ſame 


country where arts and ſciences had their origin; with which, reli- 


gion, as I have ſhown, is netefſarily connected. This country is 
Egypt; and if the reader be convinced, by what I have ſaid; that 
man is not capable cf religion, till he has formed civil ſociety; and 
has made ſome-progreſs in the uſe of intellect, more than is neceſ- 
n for the invention and practice of nn and 
rr .q e at de JEN 0th 
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if, as the ſhane de L have cotiviteed him, that Egypt was the firſt 
country in which a regular polity was formed, and arts and ſciences 
invented and-cultivated, he can have no doubt that it was alſo the 
firſt country of religion. This Herodotus: has told us, Who has 
ſaid, that the Egyptians were the firſt who gave names to. the Gods, 
and erected temples, altars, and ſtatues, to them“: And Lucian, 
is his treatiſe De Dea Syriac, has told us, that the eee 


the firſt of men who had any idea of Gods, built temples to them, 


and inſtituted Panegyries, and other ſolemn aſſemblies in their ho- 
„hene were in Egypt, as. 1 have elſewhere obſerved +, eo reli- 
gions; the one, a philoſophical religion, which was the religion of 
the Prieſts, and which they muſt have learned from their Dzmon 


Kings; the other the vulgar religion of the country, the objects of 
which were thoſe Demons themſelves, whom the Prieſts ſet up as 


RR EIN -ab 305 


That W 50 of Egypt went to tha Groeks. pry. got | 


even the names of the Gods from, them, is a fact that cannot be diſ- 
puted. But it was only the names that went to Greece, for the per- 
ſons of the Fgyptian Gods, that is of their Damon Kings, never went 
to Greece: But the Greek Gods were Greeks, to whom they gave 
the names, and aſcribed the adventures, of the Egyptian Gods. It is 


_ alſo, Laing dhorebgzay. of er. went to Cn ng 


kad diſcovered, that it travelled in the Baſt * 5s uf nerd Ja- 
pan, where, he ſays, there are ſtatues (0 be ſeen, at this day, of 


Iſis the Egyptian goddeſs, who is. {till known, even in thoſe! coun- 


eee name. gh men ſtatues of Iſis, mene ane bude 
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of black woolly haired, men, which are to be ſeen in the countries 
that I have mentioned, which muſt, I think, be memorials of Egyp- 


_- tians, who taught them religion, as well as arts and ſciences*. And 


though religion, as praQtifed-in Egypt, may not have gone to. any 
other country, except thoſe that I have mentioned, yet I am per- 
. fuaded, that the idea of Gods, and ſuperior powers, was propagated 
to other countries in the ſame manner as their language was: Por, 
though language did not go to other countries as it was ſpoken in 
Egypt, yet thoſe other countries got from Egypt the idea of forming 
articulate ſounds, and ſo made a language of their own, with a mix- 
ture, no doubt, of ſome words which they may have heard ſpoken 


by the Egyptians, or by people who had learned to ſpeak from the 
Egyptians; and, 'in the ſame manner, other nations may have form- 


| ap ger era dene e rr Bea EY 
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"One Re eee 0 5e ee e the? religion of thoſe 
very antient times, is, that it always ſuppoſes a plurality of Gods ; 
for, when religion vas firſt eſtabliſhed among men, they were not 
ſo far advanced in the uſe and exerciſe of intellect, as to have the 
idea of one ſupreme God, Who governed this univerſe, and of 


| ener te pry ang Geier eee N were only 


the miniſters. 1 99 7 hid. 4 n: 
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As men formed their: eee 


| e eee ee rent en dene make them aſter 

their on image. And, accordingly, they gave them, as I have ſaid, 
not only minds, but bodies, and conſequently; organs of ſenſe, by 

which they ſuw and heard, and had other perceptions of ſenſe. And 
hey muſt have ſuppoſed too, that their minds were ſuch as their 
own, in this reſpect, that their favours were to be gained by all the 
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marks of honour and reſpect they could ſliow them, and particularly 
by offerings. Theſe, at firſt, were the fruits of the earth, and parti 
cularly the firſt fruits of every year. Of this, the memory was pre- 
ſerved in Egypt in later times, when they preſented to the goddeſs, - 
Iſis, handfulls of the firſt fruits of the corn of every year. And, in 
Greece, the memory of thoſe bloodleſs offerings was preſerved in 
the iſland of Delos, where, in later times, there was ftill to be ſeen 
an altar that never had been ſtained with blood, upon which, they 
offered nothing to the Gods except the fruits of the earth. But, 
when men began to eat fleſh, and eſteemed it the moſt valuable-part 
of diet, it was natural that they ſhould preſent to their Gods ſacri- 
- fices of animals. And this was thought ſo much a religious duty, 
that, of every animal, which they killed for eating, ſome part was 
offered to the Gods, and this part they offered before they began 
to eat of the animal: So that it was a kind of primitiae, which they 
threw into the fire and burnt as an offering to the Gods, calling it 
b And hence it is, that in the language of Homer, to kill a 
beaſt for eating, is ſaid to be tagi,e, that is 1 ſacrifice it. And 
by the law of Moſes it was enjoined, that every man, that killed an 
ox, a lamb, or a goat, ſhould bring it to the door of the tabernacle; to 
offer it as an offering to the Lord; and this is enjoined under the 
pain of death. And they not only courted their favour,” by 
ſacrificing fingle animals at different times, but by | hecatombs of 
them at one time, upon ſome particular occaſions.” And, as the 
more precious the animal was, they thought the ſacriſice to the 
Gods would be the more acceptable, they carried the matter ſo 
far} in ſome nations, that they: ſacrificed even animals of their own irn 
ſpeches, unc ſomnetimes their on children, which, as they were the 

deareſt to them of all things, they thought would be the moſt ac- 
ceptable to the Gods. And Goa ide the ſenſe of ſmell; 
as well as other Bip: Wu enn, 
N OM ahnen with 
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with the ſmell of their burnt offerings “, which aſcended to the 
ſkies, where they ſuppoſed they reſided. And, as their facrifices 
were accompanied with muſic, they thought that the ears of their 
© Gods were entertained in that way, as their ſight was by magnificent 

ve temples, altars, pomps, and proceſſions, and by numberleſs rites and 
ceremonies which accompanied the antient worſhip. And the legiſ- 
tors, and . magiſtrates, in ſome countries, particularly in Egypt, 
very much encouraged a worſhip of ſo much pomp and ſhow, and 
accompanied by ſo many rites and ceremonies, becauſe they thought 
it was the only way to preſerve religion among the people, who 
muſt 1 attached to it 10 their 1 and not 4 their reaſon. N 


In return PR theſe Abe; and their decheten to their Gods; | 
they expected ſucceſs in their wars, and in all the occupations in 
which they were employed; and, as the ſucceſs of thefe depended: 
very much upon their knowledge of future events, they expected 
that their Gods were to/inform them of theſe by prophecies, dreams, 
oracles, auſpices; or the entrails of beaſts, and by angury, that is, 
the flight of birds. And in this way a kind of intercourſe and com- 
werce uuns cartisd on betwixt E en men mam 


As the be ed or more governed Wu 
ſenſes than any. other nation, it was neceſſary that Moſes ſhould eſ- 
tabliſh among them a religion, ef as much pomp, and ſplendor, and 
of as many rites and ceremonies, as any of the Heathen religions. 
And there was another reaſon alſo, that the people, who: had deen 
fo long in Egypt, and ſo muck! accuſtomed: to a religion of that 
kind, could never have been made converts to a religion ſo ſimple 
as that of their anceſtors the. Patriarehs; but if Moſes had attempted 
to give them ſuch a religion, they would have revolted, and become 
ly ke, the. Egyptians, and the other neighbouring nations. 
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_ » Moſes, therefore, was obliged to allow them temples, altars, ſacri- 
- fices, and all the pomp and ſhow, rites 4nd ceremonies, that were 
pPractiſed in Egypt and in other countries. And our Scripture tells 
us, that, on account of the hardneſs of their hearts, and their vio- 
lent propenſity to the idolatry of other nations, God gave them laws, 
which were not good, but to which it Was neceſſary to ſubject 
them *. This reaſon for the Moſaical religious inſtitutions is very 
well enforced by Spencer, in his moſt learned work, De Legebus 
Hlebrucorum; where be has ſhown, I think, very evidently, that a 
more {imple religion never could have been Air x by a people 
heath i, hs: Jews: nn dE hon bm d toe 


| 1 the eee e ei ancient to the 
pleaſures of the body and the things of this world, without appear- 
ing to have the leaſt idea of a lite to come, which, I am perſuaded, 
Was the reaſon why. that liſe and in mortality, which was afterwards 
revealed by our Saviour to them and to all mankind, was no part of 
3 the Moſaical religion. If he had preached to them that they were 
to live after their death, they not only would not have believed him, 
but it would have diſcredited all the reſt of his doctrine, às much 
nas the aboliſhing the ſacrifices, and the whole ritual of the Egyp- 
tians and other Heathen nations, would have done. Moſes, there-- 
fore, accommodated himſelf in this, us. well as · in other parts of his 
legiſlation, to the genius of the people, with whom he had to deal, 
to tbe bardneſ of. thair- hearts, and, L chink I may add, to the 


| 3 5 of their underſtandings f. 1 wha 9 rar e War- 


„ 3:45; 540 Wes HG burton. 
ritt! hid ddd ended 
dd polluted my Sabbaths, and their eyes were alter their fathers idols; Wherefore 
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that they were ονν r ν’ rar Sagfager, the dulleſt of all Barbarians; and that they alone 
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burton needed not have given himſelf ſo much trouble to account 

for that ſingularity of the legiſlation of Moſes, that he did not in- 

force the religion he taught the Jews, by rewards and puniſhments 

in a future life, as was done by other legiſlators of antient nations, 

which had cultivated their ON hs more, and had m 3 
er progreſs in in arts and ſciences. | 


EI ANY in the natural ſtate, e eee in 
civil life, and conſequently had made little or no progreſs in the cul- 
tivation of arts and ſciences, by which the human intellect is im- 
proved, and made fit to form the idea of the Supreme Being, the 
ſtate of religion could not, I think, have been other than ſuch as I 
have deſcribed. But after arts were further improved, ſciences in- 
| vented, and carried up to philoſophy, and even to the ſummit of 
_ philoſophy, I mean theology, religion began to wear a new face. 
had never dee may thing whiyl for human life; And e the Tathers of the 
Chriſtian church give the. ſame account of them ; particularly St Baſil, in the firſt of 
his Hexamera, ſays, That it was probable that there was ſomething exiſting before the 
Moſaical world, but Moſes did not relate it, becauſe it would not have been intelligible 
cen Gigayopetreig 576, 254 tet are 747 y1w5193, that is, to his own countrymen, who were 
to be conſidered as infants yet in underflanding, and only beginning to learn. And to the 
ſame purpoſe, St Chryſoſtom, in his Second Diſcourſe upon Geneſis, ſays, That Moſes, 
in giving an account of the beginning of things to the Jews, who were unable to com- 
prehend any thing of a ſpiritual or intellectual nature, addreſſed himſelf to their ſenics; 
C. at which, ſays he, we ought not to be ſurpriſed, as he was ſpeaking” re. #axore+ 0:5 
ledig, to: the Jetut, the dulleſi of men. See upon this ſubjec᷑t Burnet's Archaeclogia, 
p. 469. and 470. See further, upon the ſubject of the Jews, what Lactantius, a Chriſ- 
tian author who lived under Conſtantine the Emperor, in his ann, (Lib 4. Cap. 
2.) ſays of them; That Pythagoras, and after him Plato and others, went every where 
| in ſearch of knowledge, to Egypt particularly, but not to the Jews © This ſhows: the 
miſtake of thoſe authors who have advanced that Plato learned the doctrine of the Tri- 
 - nity from the Jews; and, indeed, if Plato had gone among them to learn philoſophy, 
they could not have revealed e N e ee 0- 
| trine, that Moſes taught the Jeus. e OR 
Page 368. and 374. 
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That all arts, ſciences, and philoſophy, | came originally from E- 
gypt, I have proved to the ſatisfaction, I hope, of my readers. 
They were all very much cultivated there, and particularly philoſo- 


phy, which, as it contaius the principles of all ſciences,. may be fit- 


ly called the /cience of ſciences. And as they were ſo religious a 
people, it would have been very extraordinary if they had not ap- 
plied their philoſophy to religion: But this they did; and according- 
ly they had a philoſophical religion as well as a popular . Of their 
popular religion I have already ſpoken, and ſhown, that it went to 


Greece, and to other countries. But as to their philoſophical reli- 


gion, it was only the religion of the philoſophers in Egypt, and 
was kept as a myſtery from the reſt of the people. It went, how- 
ever, to Greece, but ſtill in the ſhape of a myſtery; for it was com- 
municated to ſome few of the learned Greeks. who came to Egypt, 
and they communicated it to a very. few choſen: men of their coun- 
try, under the ſeal of inviolable ſecrecy ;. and the doctrines of this re- 


gion made what they called the myſteries, greater and leſſer. Of 


theſe myſteries Biſhop Warburton has given us a very full and ac- 
curate account, (for which, I think, the learned world is much oblig- 
ed to him), in his firſt volume of the Divine Legation of Maſes. 


They came to Greece from Egypt, as Dr Warburton tells us; and, 


indeed, they could come from no other country: And they main- 
tained, firſt, the doctrine of one God; then, an antecedent ſtate of 
man, in which he was much happier than in his preſent ſtate, and 


which; I find; is alia mentioned by Jamblichus, the Alexandrian 


philoſopher, in his work De My/eriis ; and likewiſe a future ſtate 


of rewards and puniſhments: . And to thoſe who were initiated into 
the greater myſteries, who. were very few, it was revealed, that the 


Gods of the e religion Were mere mortal men.. 
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gated into humanity, as Cicero expreſſes it; from whence, he ſays, 


- authors, ſhowing the happineſs which the initiated Enjoy . 
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This was the moſt perfect ſyſtem, of natural religion, that ever 
was among men, containing, as we have ſeen, the fundamental 
doctrines of our revealed religion; nor do 1 think, that human 
reaſon, even cultivated as it was among the n by arts _ 


7 ſciences; could have gone farther. 


To hoſe, who were initiated into the greater myſteries, (which 


; was not till four years after their initiation into the leſſer; for theſe 
were conſidered as only a preparation for the greater“), was reveal- 


ed that great myſtery of the Unity of God; and that all the Gods 
of the Greeks and Romans were mere mortal men;—a truth, which 


the Egyptians did only reveal to thoſe who were to govern the ſtate, - 


and not even to all the Prieſts, but only to thoſe who were moſt 
approved of for their education and learning f. Thoſe who were 


admitted to the greater myſteries, were accounted the happieſt of 
men; and were ſaid to be born again, and to begin a new life, being 


reclaimed from an irrational and ſavage life, and cultivated and miti- 


theſe myſteries were called initia, being re vera Srincipia vitae, the be- 


ginning of Wi life; and making us live not only My 


in this life, but giving us the hopes of a better life hereafter f. 


| tes, in his Panegyric, ſays, that the myſteries are the things (Mini hu- 


man nature principally ſtands in need of F. And Plato has ſaid, that 
the defign of Initiation was to reſtore the ſoul to that tate from whence 
it fell, as from its native ſtate of perfection . And Proclus, the Alex- 


n ret nat tells us, Fat the e myſteries and 1 initiations drew 
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the ſouls of men from a material, ſenſual, and merely human life, 

and joined them in communion with God: And not only did the 

initiated enjoy intellectual pleaſures, greater than other men, but 

even the pleaſures of body, which nature beſtous on us, ſuch as the 
light of the ſun *. 


And here it may not be improper to obſerve, that the Egyptians not 
only invented thoſe arts, without which men could not have lived in 
civil ſociety, but alſo, that we owe to them ſciences and philoſophy, in 
which they appear to have excelled all the nations that ever exiſted; — 
Further, that they applied their philoſophy to the moſt uſeful purpoſe 
in human life, the framing a good form of polity, the beſt that ever 
exiſted. And, laſtly, when to arts, ſciences, and philoſophy, they add - 
ed ſuch a religion, by which they provided for the happineſs. of men 
In the life to come, as much as they could do by the light of natural 
reaſon, muſt we not allow that-the wiſdom of the Egyptians deſerves 
all the praiſe which our Scripture and the antient Greek writers 
beſtow on it F, and that they. were truly a wonderful people, worthy 
of being choſen by providence to be the inventors, the depoſitaries, 
2 the propagators, of arts and ſciences all” over the world. 


This philoſophical religion of 18 was not 1 e 
to certain philoſophers of Greece, but it was, by ſome of thoſe phi- 
- loſophers, committed to writing, particularly by Plato, who has given k 
us the ſame pure ſyſtem of Theiſm, revealed to the initiated in the 
myſteries, alſo the pre-exiſtent and more perfect ſtate of man, and 
a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, There was, however, 
one of the doctrines of the myſteries, that he has thought proper 
not to publiſh, for a reaſon which may be eaſily gueſſed —That all 
the deities W by the pope were mere men. . n 
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There was one myſtery, however, known to the Egyptians, though 
not communicated to the Greeks in their initiations, but which Plato 
learned in Egypt, though he did not publiſh it in his writings, keeping 
it as a myſtery which he revealed to a very few of his followers. The 
doctrine, I mean, is, that of the Trinity. But, though kept as a ſecret 
by Plato while he lived, it has been publiſhed ſince his death, and is 


to be found in ſome of the writings of the philoſophers of the Alex- 


andrian ſchool, who, I believe, had a traditional knowledge of the 
philoſophy both of Plato and Ariſtotle ; and, beſides, we are ſure 
that they had the uſe of books, upon the ſubje& of philoſophy, 
which are now loſt, The firſt perſon of Plato's Trinity, he calls 
the Tewros dog, and who, he ſays, is *vrzgovoies, that is, above, or 
Juperior, to all being. And, however extraordinary this appellation 
may appear, 1I/think-it is perfectly juſt; for, as all being has pro- 
ceeded from. him, he muſt be ſuperior to all being, and ſomething 
different from being, as the cauſe muſt be different, from the effect. 
The ſecond perſon of Plato's Trinity is, the Nov, or, as it is called 
in the New Teſtament, Ace, a word which, in claſſical Greek, ex- 
preſſes what is different from Noe: For it denotes the operation of 
the Nove, either internally in thinking or reaſoning, or externally 
in ſpeech; ſo that it is either the aoyos dd,, or Aoyog TgaPoginog. 
But if the uſe of the word Aoyes, in our New Teſtament, be not claſ- 
ſical, the tranſlation we have given of it, by the term a is ſtill 
much further removed from the word Nos, which ought to be tranſ- 
| lated by the Engliſh word intellec'; whereas we have tranſlated it 
by the term word, that is, an articulate ſound, uttered by the human 
mouth, ſignificant of any of our ideas. This is a tranſlation moſt 
abſurd, and which makes the doctrine of the Trinity quite unintel- 
ligible. But to return to Plato.—This ſecond perſon of the Trinity 
he calls the 00; J5,@40vgyos, and this appellation. is perſectiy agreeable 
to our Scripture ; for it ſays, that by the Son, which is the name 
it gives to the ſecond perſon of the Trinity, all things were made, 


\ 
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and without him nothing was made. The third perſon of Plato's 
Trinity is the vy1 rov x0opor, that is, the animating ſpirit of the 
Univerſe, called, in our Scripture language, the IIvwvpe yr, and 
which, in our tranſlation, we call the Holy Ghoft, a ſtrange name for 


the Holy Spirit; by which all things in the Univerſe, formed by intel- - 


ligence, that is, the ſecond perſon of the Trinity, have life and action, 
and without which the whole creation would be an inanimate maſs. 


That this Platonic doctrine of the Trinity is the ſame with the 


Chriſtian, I think is 2 and ſuch was the opinion of the fa- 


thers of the church * . 


Dr Warburton, in his focond volume of the Divine Legation, 


maintains, that the Greek philoſophers did not believe in thoſe | 


religious doctrines I have mentioned, communicated to the initiated 


in the myſteries, particularly not in a ſtate of future rewards and 


puniſhments, which they conſidered as a doctrine very uſeful in 


ſociety, and, therefore, were at. pains to inculcate i it, though they 


did not believe it. But, though all the philoſophers of: Greece did 
not believe in a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, particular- 
ly the Epicureans, who entirely denied the providence of God, and 
whoſe Gods they ſaid took no concern in human affairs; and though 


ſome of the other philoſophers do not appear to have had a firm be- 
lief upon that point, yet I cannot be perſuaded, that the initiated 


in the myſteries did not believe the doQrines they learned in thoſe 
myſteries; and much leſs can I be perſuaded, that the Egyptian 
Prieſts, from whom the Greeks got thoſe myſteries, did not them- 
ſelves believe in them, but meant to impoſe upon the credulity 
EI Greeks, a> what 3 is not . 4 


* — 24 tk agg the Blur Jilin; ah Token, Bras, 
Evangelica, Cap. 14.—20. See alſo what I have further written upon the ſubject of he 
Trinity, Vol. I. Origin of Language, p. 7: 2d exition,—Vok. V. p. 334.64 3% and. 
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tians, as Herodotus tells us, firſt diſcovered the immortality. of the 
foul; and, I think, by the natural light of reaſon, eſpecially a rea- 
- Fon ſo muchicultivated as theirs, by arts and ſciences, the Egyptians, 
; if they applied their philoſophy to religion, which they certainly did, 
"and had a philoſophical as well as a popular religion, muſt have 
diſcovered, even without the aſſiſtance of their Dæmon Kings, not 
only the immortality of the ſoul, as Herodotus tells us they did, 


and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, but all the other 


e which ch they communicated to the initiated. 


Beides this doQtine of the Trinity, Plato, a8 1 have obterted“ , 
maintained a pre- exiſtent ſtate of man, and a future ſtate of . 


and puniſhments; and conſequently he muſt have believed in the 


Ammortality of the ſoul: And the ſame appears to have been the doc- 
*trine'of Ariſtotle, who has told us, that our intellectual mind is never 


iin ſo perſect a kate as when eee * 
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This religious Philosophy went from Greece to Jaly, 5 0 it 


vas much cultivated among the Romans; ſo chat the religion of the 


| - philoſophers of Egypt, that i is the Priefts, was in this way ſpread over a 
conſiderable part of Europe. But Rill the popular religion of all the 


nations of the earth, (the Jews only excepted), continued to be groſs 


 dolatry; for they -worthipped Gods of fleſh and blood, and who had all 


the paſſions. belonging to men, and many of their vices, in which their 


- worſkippers, as was natural, were diſpoſed 1 to imitate them. Then 
it was a moſt bloody religion, being accompanied with the Daughter 


of ſo many of the animal race, which muſt have. been very offen- 
* five to a gracious God, who deſires the preſervation of all that 
race, as far as is conſiſtent with the general ſyſtem. of nature. 
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in this, or the next world, whatever the caſe of a few philoſophers, 
among them, might have been. A better popular religion, therefore, 
was of abſolute neceſſity for the happineſs of man. Although the popu- 
lar religion of Egypt, which had come firſt to Greece, and from thence 
to the other nations of Europe, till continued to be the religion of the 
people of theſe nations, I am perſuaded, however, that the opinions 
of the philoſophers muſt have been known to many of them, though 
they did not apply themſelves particularly to philoſophy, and muſt 
have had an influence upon their minds, ſo as to diſpoſe them to re- 
ceive a better religion. 


In this ſtate was religion when our Saviour appeared on this earth. 
While men were in the ſtate of nature, and wandering about foli- 
tary, and even when they were aſſociated in herds, they could not, 
as I have ſhown®, have the idea of a God; nor even in the firſt 
ages of civility could they form any proper idea of the Supreme 


Being: So that when we find a nation in that ſituation, having any 


ſuch idea of God, we ſhould conclude that it got the idea from fome 


more civiliſed nation, with which it had an intercourſe. Such was the 


caſe of the nations of North America, and of the people of Guiana in 
South America f. But when arts and ſciences had made ſome pro- 
greſs among men, their underſtanding was thereby ſo much improv- 
ed, that they formed the idea of beings exiſting ſuperior to them- 
ſelves. But their notions of ſuch beings were, as I have ſhown, very 
groſs, and they made them, as was natural, very like to themſelves f. 
But when, they had made farther progreſs in arts and ſciences, and 
had aſcended to philoſophy, and even to the higheſt part of ir; the- 
ology, not only the philoſophers would be diſpoſed to embrace a 
better religion, but even the vulgar, from what they muſt have 
rr ee eee 
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the doctrines of that better religion, which would ſhow them, at the 
ſame Fane, the anti of the, religion they profeſſed. 


7 "Thus it eee eee ee 

principles of philoſophy, ſuch as are formed from the ſtudy of 
nature; and, indeed, I think it would be abſurd, and even im- 
pious, to maintain that there is any thing in it contrary to the 
eſtabliſhed order of nature and the ſyſtem of the univerſe. But, 
ſo far from that, it is a moſt philoſophical religion, much more ſo 
than any other religion that ever was in the world; and it was 
fit it ſhould be ſo, as philoſophy was ſo far advanced in the world; 
nor could the philoſophers have believed in it, if it had not been 
founded on principles of philoſophy. The myſtery of the Trinity is, 
as I ſhall ſhow in the next volume, not only a very great myſtery of 
religion, but of philoſophy, as it not only explains to us the nature of 
the Divinity, but leads to the knowledge of ſuch; a ſyſtem in the 
univerſe, as to a man, who is philoſopher enough to comprehend it, 
muſt appear aſtoniſhing. And it was neceſſary that this myſtery | 
ſhauld be revealed to Chriſtians, as, without having the nature of the 
Divinity thus explained, they could not comprehend how our Savi- 
our ſhould be the Son of God, nor could they have any idea of the 
third perſon. of the Trinity, the Hoty Spirit. 


That this myſtery of the Trinity was revealed wad apes 
cannot, I think, be doubted, as they were not philoſophers, and 
therefore could not diſcover it. themſelves. But, I believe, the E- 
gyptians did themſelves, with the affiſtance of their Dzmon Kings; 
make this great diſcovery in philoſophy, which aſcends to the very 
ſummit of theology. This difcovery they communicated to Plato ; 
and their was another diſcovery of theirs, which they alſo com- 
municated to Plato, I mean the doctrine of ideas. This doctrine 
I have no doubt that Plato brought with him from Egypt, as well 
3 | > 
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as that of the Trinity, with which I ſhall ſhow that it has a neceſſary 
connection, and that both together make a wonderful chain of beings, - 
reaching from the firſt perſon of the Trinity, the ſource of all being, 
to the loweſt beings in the Univerſe. 


du there was one truth, and a truth of great importance, which 
was revealed by our Saviour to the world, but was not known to 
the Egyptian or Greek philoſophers. It was this: They knew there 
was to be a future ſtate of rewards and punifhments, and a new 
world, or renovation of things, a re:yyev805, as they called it; but 
when this was to happen, whether ſoon or in ſome very remote 
period, they knew not. But our Saviour let his diſciples know that 
it was not far off; and one of the chief purpoſes of his miſſion ap- 
pears to have been to give this information to the human race, that 
they might be prepared for the change in their ftate, which was to 
happen ſoon, by repenting and turning from their evil ways. That 
this was part of the revelation of our Saviour, is clearly proved BY 
enen the epiſtles . | 


Feomithe account I have given of e of the Chriſtian 
religion, it is evident that it was a religion fitted for a learned age, 
ſuch as the age of Auguſtus Cæſar; but could not have been pro- 
pagated in an unlearned age. Such an age, the apoſtle Paul, in his 
are to the A calls the times of „ en At theſe 

| 2 pk | 22 times, 

* St Math. chap. 16. v. 28.—8t Mark, chap, 9. v. 1.—$t Lake, chap. 9. v. l 
Ibid. chap. 21. v. 32.—St John, chap. 21. v. 21 Corinth: chap. 15. v. 51.—iſt 
Theſſalon. chap. 4. v. 15. From theſe texts it muy ſeem wonderful, that this great 
event has not happened in the ſpace, of 1800 fears. But this is no reaſon to make us 


believe that it is never to happen; For.a thouſand years in the fight of God are as one day... 
That this world, or at leaſt the race of man in it, is is drawing to an end, is, as I ſhall | 


ſhow in the ſequel of this work, a truth of philoſophy, ran by res- 
ſon and argument, and by fact and obſervation- 


+ Acts of the Apoſtles, chap. 17. v. 30. 
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times, he ſays, that God wiiiked, by which; I underſtand; he means,; 
that he allowed men to go on in this groſs idolatry; as they 
were then capable of no better religion. Bat now be commun 
all men every where to repent, that is, to renounce their idola- 
trous religion, and to receive à better. And, accordingly, in this 
ſpeech, St Paul gives the Athenians a ſyſtem of genuine theiſm, tel- 
ling them, that there was one Cod that mad the world and all 
things therein, ſeeing that be ir Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth: 
not in temples made with. hands, neither is worſbippeu with ment 
hands, as though he needed any thing, ſeeing he giveth to all life, and 
breath, and all things; and hath mide of one blood all nations of men, 
for to dwell on all the face ibe earth, and: hath determined the: 
times befors appointed, and the bound of their habitation ;' that they 
ſhould ſeek the Lord, if baply they might feel after bin, and find bim, 
though be be not far from eveny one of ur: For in bim we live, and 
mave;” and bave our being; as certain alſo of your (own poets have 
ſaid, Tor we are alſo. bis offspring. | Foraſmuch ther ar we' are” the 
offspring of God, we ought not to think that the Godbead is like unto 
gold, or filver, or flone graven' by art and mans device.” Of this 
gion in Athens, had ſome idea; for St Paul informs us, that they had 
erected an altar, with this inſeription, Git 287117" pager nc 
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% We deanaetic matenbbee of The- 
iſm, he ſays nothing of the particular doctrines of Chriſtianity except 
in one verſe*, where he ſays, that God hath appainted à day in the 
which. he - will judge the rworld-in rightcoufueſs, by thet man whom 
be bath- ordained; whereof be bath given aſſurunce unto all men, in 
that be bath” raifet” bim f#om"the dead. And here St Paul tells us, 
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others ſaid, we will hear thee ugain' of this matter. And certainly the 
reſurrection of the body is not a truth of natural religion, nor of 
philoſophy ; though I think it is highly probable, that the Egypti- 
ans believed in it, as I cannot account for the extraordinary care 
they took to preſerve the bodies of their dead, otherwiſe than by 
ſuppoſing, that they believed they were to inhabit them again. But, 
think, there can be no doubt, that to his converts, particularly 
Dionyſius the Areopagite, Paul explained and ineulcated the funda- 
mental doctrines of Chriſtianity, ſuch as that of the Trinity, with the 
knowledge of which, as Paul was no philoſopher, I muſt ſuppoſe 
chat he was inſpired. The eren generation of the" Som , Gau, fo 
that the Son is co- eternal with the Father, is another fundamental 
doctrine of Chriſtianity. It is a neceſſary conſequence of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and would be eaſily explained to men who had 
the leaſt tincture of philoſophy, and could diſtinguiſſ the produc- 
tions of natural and temporary things, from the productions of things 
divine and eternal: Of he, the cauſe producing is always prior 
to the production; whereas, of ibeſe, che cauſe produeing and the 
production being both eternal, the production muſt be coeval with 
the cauſe. A third fundamental doctrine of the Chriſtian religion 
eaſily explained to a man who knew ſo much of himſelf as to:know- 
that he was compounded of thrce natures, the vegetable, the ani- 
mal, and the intellectual. To theſe three it is not difficult to con- 
ceive, that a fourth might be added. the divine. The firſt three 
made Jeſus Chriſt a man, and a man only, but the fourth made him 
more than man, and the Saviour of the world: And this, I think; 
is ſufficient to ſhow, that the Chriſtian religion is a learned and phi- 
 loſophical religion, nen IHR os e into. the 
world, Wy Nun nes: oh the, 
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in private, though he did not communicate them to the people of 
Athens in the Areopagus. But there is one fundamental doctrine 
of Chriſtianity; and of Theiſm in general, with which he ſets out 
in his ſpeech to that aſſembly; and that was the Unity of the God- 
head : There was one God, he ſays, that made the world and all 
things therein ; ſeeing be is Lord of heaven and earth, &c. And this 
was, he ſays, the unknown God, to whom they had erected an altar, 
and who was the God that he declared unto them. By this doctrine, 
of one God, St Paul meant to put an end to that Polytheiſm, which | 
Was univerſal in all the Heathen nations, and particularly among 
the Athenians, who, as St Paul ſays, were too ſuperſtitions ; more 
I think, than other Heathen nations, as appears from the altar 
dedicated To the unknown God; ſuch as, I believe, was not to be 
found in any other nation in the world. Of this altar St Paul makes 
a very good uſe, and lets them know, that the unknown: God, to 
whom they dedicated the altar, was the one God, Who had made 
the heaven and earth, and all things therein. And it was, as I have | 
nu ſaid, a fundamental doctrine of Chriſtianity, that Jeſus came from 
this one God, not to eſtabliſh different religions in different coun- f 
tries, but to give one religion to all mankind, by which they were 
to be ſaved, if they would embrace that religion, and conform them- 
ſelves to the precepts of it: So that the miſſion of Jeſus was not, 
like the miſſion of Moſes, to one people, but to all the people of the 
earth; and, therefore, the world, in conſequence'of this miſſion, as 
it had but one God, was to have but. one religion; and not to be di- 
vided into many local and territorial religions, of which there were 
e e e e ee pag 
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religion, but a religion for the people, and more fitted to make them 
virtuous and happy, both in this life and the next, than any religion 
that ever was among men In ſhort, that it was a popular religion 
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of the beſt kind poſſible, a religion that was entirely wanting on this 
earth, as I have obſerved, when our Saviour came to it. 


The fundamental principle of this practical religion, as it may 
be called, is the love of God and of man. We are commanded 70 
love the Lord our God with all our beartt, and with all our ſouls, 
and with all our flrengths, and with all our minds, and our neigh-- 
bour as ourſelves . Where the reader may obſerve, from the num- 
her of words employed in delivering this precept, how earneſtly 
it is enforced, And again our Saviour, when he takes leave of his 
diſciples, ſays, A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love 
one another ; as Þ have loved you, that ye alſo love one' another f. 
By this being called a new commanament, | underſtand is meant, that 
it was not commanded by any other religion then in the world: 
And, accordingly, it is added in the following verſe, By this ſhall 
all men know that ye are my diſciples, if ye have love one to another ; © 
which is plainly ſaying, that this love was the diſtinguiſhing mark 
of their religion. The Chriſtian religion is, therefore, more a reli- 
gion of love, than any religion that is, or ever was, in the world t. 
Now, love is the nobleſt of all our paſſions; for the object of it is 
beauty, worth, and goodnels, in ſhort, every quality that is eſtima- 
ble or amiable : And the greateſt” happineis we can enjoy in this 

Luke, chap; 10. v. 27. b * 

+ St John, chap. 13. v. 34. | 

f. See what I have further ſaid of this predominant quality in ihe Chriſtian religion | 
in Vol. IV. of Origin of Language, p. 367. and following; where ſeveral other texts 
of the New Teſtament are quoted to prove itz, and particularly, iſt Corinth chap. 13. 
| where the word ee, which ſignifies Love, is very inaproperly enpreſſed in our tranſt 
lation by the word Chority. Now, of the three Chriſtian, virtues; Faith, Hepe, and 
Charity, or Love, as it ſhould ba tranſlated, Love is the greateſt. (xt Corinth, chap. 
13. v. 13.) And one text is quoted, p. 370. which ſays, That perfef# love cafteth our 
fear. Now, the object of fuch « love, can be tiothing but beauty ; or the beauty of bole. 
nefr, as it is called in our Scripture language. et 
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life, is ta love and to be loved; and yet the depravity of man, in 
modern times, is ſuch, that this religion of love has gimen\occahon 
to perſecutions, civil wars, murders, and maſſacres, ſuch as no re- 
gion, in antient times, ever produced “; which has made our Savi- 
e That n le peace to ie earth, but a ſunord f. 
Ahne be ad 3g 105 f 

bene ie eee een uv the San geeig- and | 
e ane a moſt important truth, both of religion and philo- 
we can expect no fixed or permaneut happineſs in it, but muſt look 
fore ward to the next, where we muſt be happy or miſerable acoord- 
ing to our behaviour here. This is a doctrine which our Sa- 


Vuioiour very much inculcates, telling his diſciples again and again, That 


Hir Kingdom was not of "this world; and it is a doctrine that would 
be readily liſtenetto by philoſophers, who believed in the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and in à future ſtate of rewards: and puniſhments. 
"Plato ſays chat the chief ſubje& of the meditation of a philoſopher, 
and, a8 1 underffand him, the moſt pleaſant ſubject, is death, by - 
Which he is to be diſencumbered of this priſon of fleſh and blood, 
. reſtored to the FISH .of / * eee mind, 2 
eee Julian, Epiſt, 5 2. ch II of 
having their eſtates confiſcated, being driven into exile, and many of them put to 
| bs on account of their religious belief; and, for the ſame reaſon, whole villages 
in Leveral ebuntries which he names, deſolated and laid waſte. And the ſubject of 
[diſpute was the/myſtery of the Trinity, of which it was impoflible that the vulgar 
could chinkyjuftlyycor agree in opinion, if they thought of it at all. Even ſome of 
Abe Fathers of che church did not underitand it; and parcicularly St Auguſtine, though 
he; Gees very much, and has written 15 books upon the ſubje&, was ſo far 
from. undgrſtanding it, that, in his fifth book, De Trinitate, cap. 9. he'fays, that there 
%% 
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being diſturbed by the many wants and avocations of his animal 
life. Death, therefore, ſo far from being an object of terror to ſuch 
a philoſopher, is to be wiſhed, and earneſtly deſired, by him. Of 
this, Plotinus, an Alexandrian philoſopher, whoſe life Porphyry 
has written, was a remarkable example; for when he was advanced 
in years, but long before he died, he wiſhed earneſtly for death, 
though he would not uſe any-means to procure it ; thinking that 
he was bound to keep the ſtation allotted to him in this life, as long 
as it pleaſed his Maker, who had put him there. And if an Heathen 
philoſopher is not afraid to die, but on the contrary wiſhes it, much 
more will a good Chriſtian : - And, accordingly, St Paul calls out 
with a kind of enthuſiaſm, © Who ſhall deliver me from the wand 
2 N BOLT TT 


Thus, I think, 1 hank ſhown: that our Seviour came in fulaeſ⸗ of 


time, as it is very well expreſſed in Scripture; that is, juſt when it 
was proper for him to come, and not ſooner;—when men were ſo 


far advanced in arts, ſciences, and philoſophy, as to be able to com- 


prehend, and be diſpoſed to embrace, ſo ſublime a religion. If he 
had come ſooner, that is in the: days of ignorance, as the apoſtle 


expreſſes it, I am perſuaded the ſalvation he offered would not have 


been well received. This is evident from the difficulty that is found 
to make converts among the barbarous nations. The Moravian Miſ- 
ſionaries were ſeven years in Greenland without making one con- 


vert; and, I am afraid, they have not yet made many. A com- 
pany of them, as I am informed, went to Guinea; but they all died, | 
without: making one convert, as far as I, could learn. But the, Jews 


themſelves furniſh' the ſtrongeſt evidence of the neceſſity of | arts. and 


ſciences, for making men'fit to embrace the Chriſtian religion. Js- 


ſus Chriſt lived among them and wrought very many miracles, ſuf- 

ficient, one ſhould think, to mare convinced the moſt obſtinate un- 

Vol. IV. | ID! hots ee vi,  PORIVERS. 
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believers. He ſuffered martyrdom alſo among them, and was raiſed 
from the dead. Let the apoſtles made many fewer converts among 
them, than among any of the Gentiles: So far, indeed, from be- 
ing converted themſelves, they oppoſed moſt vehemently the pro- 
greſs of the apoſtles among the Gentiles, as is evident from many 
paſſages in the Acts of the Apoſtles, and particularly from one, 
"where it is recorded, that when Paul was in Lyſtra, a city of Lyca- 
oni in Aſia, and was going on moſt ſucceſsfully in converting the 
inhabitants, there came Jews from Antioch and Iconium, who raiſed 
the people againſt this apoſtle, and having foned Paul, drew him out 
of the city, ſuppoſing be had been dead. And the reaſon was, that, 
being naturally a very dull people, as they are repreſented even by 

the fathers of the church, and altogether unleatned, they were ſo 

| obſtinately attached to the Moſaic law, and all its forms and cere- 

| monies, (a yoke, which, as Peter ſaid, in the council of the apoſtles 

; ; and elders, neither they nor their forefathers were able to bear , and 


| 5 f which was impoſed upon them, on account of the hardneſs of their 
2 —.— hearts,” and their propenſity to idolatry), that they could not bear a 
religion which laid aſide all thoſe forms and ceremonies, ſo many in 
number, aud required nothing but a worſhip from the heart in ſpirit 
and truth. And there was another doctrine of Chriſtianity, to the 
belief of which, Lam perſuaded, they were averſe; and that was, the | 
immortality of the ſoul and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. 
This doctrine was not taught them by Moſes, for the ſame reaſon 
that he did not teach them many other things, the hardneſs of their 
| hearts, and the dulneſs 8 their underſtanding, which made them 
dle to comprehend how they could live after they were dead. 
"The promiſes, therefore, and threatnings in the Legiſlation of Mo- 
„ eee tm mapper things of this life, which they could 
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contrary; for by it we are directed, as I have ſaid, to put our truſt 
entirely in the life to come, and not at all in the things of this life. 
It was. therefore, to theſe only that the Jews looked, wiſhing and hop- 


ing that the kingdom of Iſrael ſhould be reſtored to its antient inde- | 
pendent ſituation, the greateſt happineſs they thought they could 


enjoy. And, at this day, when Chriſtianity is the religion of Eu- 
rope and of ſome part of Aſia, they continue unbelievers, and are in 
che moſt ſingular ſituation that any nation ever was in; for they: are 
diſperſed, I may ſay, all over the world, and yet continue a nation 
without a country, and ſtill ee e their x denten, 
cuſtoms, and manners. af DIP n 


1 have already obſerved * 5 IF the Heathen . was. very 
deſtructive of the animal race, by offering ſo many of them to be 


ſacriſiced to the Gods. This, I have ſaid, muſt certainly. have 


been very offenſive to a wiſe and good God, who muſt be ſuppoſed 
to defire the preſervation and happineſs of the whole race of animals, 
as far as is conſiſtent with the general ſyſtem of nature. But as 
intelligence muſt always act according to ſyſtem, and the Supreme 
Intelligenc emore than any other, ſo in the progreſs. of man, in 

religion. as well as in other things, we ſee that every thing, went on 


in regular order; ſo that man could not at once, attain a te 


religion, but muſt have formed one ſuitable to the degree of in 


gence which he had acquired. And as there was nothing mare 
natural than his believing that his offering to his Gods what he 


eſteemed moſt valuable, would render them propitious, from thenge 
aroſe thoſe ſacrifices of animals, even by hundreds, which he made, 


and burnt, that the odour * might W to the Sick ker be R , 
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ignorance, and tolerated even in his choſen Rae the Jews, among 
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whom very many animals were ſacrificed upon different occaſions; 
for'this/ rite of worſhip*was ſo univerſally practiſed among all the 
nations in their neighbourhood; and they had been ſo much accuſ- 
tomed to it while they were in Egypt, that, if Moſes had prohibit- 
ed it, they would not have received his laws, but would have con- 
formed to the general practice, and have offered ſacrifices to the 
idols of the nations. And Moſes, in this as well as in many other 
articles, appears only to have changed the object of the worſhip, 
not the rites and ceremonies of it, as, I think, Spencer has very clear- 
ly ſhown in his work above quoted; and, indeed, I think, that, with- 
out changing the courſe of nature, and the general rules of the ſy(- 
tem of the human ſpecies, by which they muſt make a regular pro- 
greſs in religion, as well as, in other things, God could not have 
| aQed nn with reſpeQ to the 12 1 pp nee 1 rc 
fi 368374010112 Ot Haute 93 
But n enden haying come. in \. the alagũ af lines 8 the 
minds of men, by the progreſs. they had, made in arts and ſciences, 
were prepared to receive a better religion, ſacrifices, as well as many 
other rites and ceremonies, were laid aſide altogether, and a pure 
religion was eſtabliſhed, by which the true God was to be worſhip- 
ped in ſpirit and in truth, not by the works of mens hands, as the apoſ- 
tile ſays . At the ſame time, I am not of opinion, that all the rites 
and geremonies of the Pagan worſhip were ordained by the goſ- 
mean muſic, is very properly continued in the Chriſtian church; 
not becauſe we are to ſuppoſe that God is pleaſed or entertained 
with our muſic, but becauſe muſic, if it be proper church muſic, 
muſt have a great eſſect upon the minds of men, (who muſt be go- 
verned more or leſs by their ſenſes), in exciting them to devotion. 
And, ti eee as I have elſewhere oro 1 it was chiefly hy 
Ta NEL PLAT met * if) Irv LAG Ax Ti, Yep | tri to » muſic, 
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muſic, that the moſt ſavage people we read of, the Paraguayſe, were 
converted to Chriſtianity; and, I am perſuaded, if it were more 
uſed by the Miſſionaries, * the barbarous nations, they, would 
ſucceed better. aH UH 6 MOV 1 4%) ih be u of byork 


| FA to the W our Saviour came EARS 3 


this earth, I have obſerved that it was in the fulne/s of time, accord- 
ing to Scripture language, with reſpect to arts and ſciences; and I 


will now ſhow; that it was alſo in fulneſs of time with regard to the 
ſtate of the human ſpecies at that time That men are at preſent 
very much degenerated both in mind and body, and chat they live 
in ſuch a way that their numbers are daily decreaſing, Ithink, I have 
clearly proved in the third volume of this work. As to numbers, 
I think, I will prove very clearly in the ſequel: of this work, that 
they are decreaſed, and continually decreaſing ſo much, that, in 
not very many generations, the ſpecies muſt die out, though it were 
not to be deſtroyed by any convulſion of nature, ſueh as is fore- 


told in our ſacred books. Now, this degeneracy of man; and de- 


ſolation of the earth, was begun, and had gone on for many years, 
before the days of Auguſtus Cæſar. The great empires of the AL. - 
ſyrians, Medes, Perſians, and Macedonians, no longer exiſted. Of 
all thoſe antient empires, none remained but the Roman; which was 
eſtabliſhed at a great expence of the human ſpecies, even in Italy 
itſelf, the ſeat of that empire; for Italy was ſo much depopulated, 
that colonies were brought from other countries to repeople it; 
and particularly Conſtantine the Emperor ſettled there 300 Sar- 
matians *. As to arts and ſciences, they were likewiſe upon the de- 
cline. Egypt, once the fountain and ſeat of all arts and ſeiences, from 
which they were propagated all over the world, and whichg at one 
time, was the beſt governed country that ever exiſted; had became, 
in the days of Auguſtus Cæſar, a Roman province, not famous for 
arts and ſciences, nor for any thing elſe. TING longer the 
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country that it had been; and though its inhabitants ſtill farms arts 
and ſeienees among them to a certain degree, yet they were not fuch. 
as had been in former times. And as to the Romans, what arts and 
ſeiences were among them, they had learned from the Greeks, but 
never carried them to ſuch perfection as the Greeks did. With reſpect 
to the krts, they never had painters, ſtatuaries, or ſculptors, of any note; 
nor were they eminent in any ſcience that I know: And as to philo 
ſophy, they had not ſo much as a ſchool of it. Nor x were men, ak 
that time, improved in morals any more than in arts and ſciences ; 
but, on the contrary, there was a general corruption of manners, in 
every nation then known, more or leſs, and particularly among the 
Romans, as their, "own hiſtorians inform us, That things have 
grown better ſince the days of Auguſtus Czſar, no body will affirm; 
but, on the contrary, vice and diſeaſe have greatly increaſed, and de- 
population, within theſe laſt four or five hundred years, has gone on 
to a ſurpriſing degree, not only in the countries known in antient 
times, but in a new world unknown to the antients, there has been 
fuch depopulation, as there is no example of the like in the hiſtory 
of man. And. as to arts and ſciences, by learning thoſe of the anti- 
ent world, \wie'confeſs how much x we are fallen off in OR 
"Shih being the tale of man x at the dale that our Saviour came | 
to the world, it was very proper that he ſhould let them know that 
there would be ſoon a change of this ſcene of man, for which they 


2 


i bio prepare themſelyes by a religious and virtuous life : And 


to conſider this life as a tranſient ſtate of trial and probation, which 


Was ſoon to have an end; and, therefore, not to look for any per- 
manent happineſs in it, but to put their truſt in the life to come ; 


_ Which, ene Chriſtian re- 
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 As.the Jews were a people choſen by God, and kept diſtinguiſh» 
3 from all other nations, and as they were the only 
people then on the earth, who believed in one God, the Creator of 
heaven and earth, it was proper that our Saviour ſhould be of that 
nation: So that the prophecies, which foretold that the Meſſiah 
was to be of that nation, might be fulfilled in him. Accordingly, 
he was born in Jeruſalem, and his mother, the Virgin Mary, was 
deſcended of the nobleſt race among them, the race of David, the 
King, who, with the reſt of his countrymen, was deſcended of Ab- 
raham, to whom it was promiſed, That in him ſhould all families 
of the earth be blefſed*. It was alſo fit, that the doctrine of Jeſus 
ſhould be firſt promulgated among the Jews, who believed in the 
one God, from whom it came; nor do I think, that, in any other 
nation, our Saviour could have found diſciples to propagate his doc- 
trine, firſt among the Jews, and then among the Gentiles. 


As bur Sayiour faid that he was the Son. of God, miracles were 
neceſſary to ſupport his high title, and give credit to his miſſion ; 
and, accordingly, he wrought many miracles, and in the view of 


all the people, and which were all works of benificence, ſhowing 


divine goodneſs, as well as divine power. And he concluded them 
all by raiſing himſelf from the dead, after he had been crucified 


the Jews, contrary.to the inclination, as appeared, of the Romen 


governor, Pontius, Pilate; but he, in this, ſubmitted to the will of 
the Jews, who could not bear any other religion than that of Moſes. 
After his death and reſurreQion, his diſciples, who had alſo the 
power of working miracles beſtowed upon them, and had a very 


great miracle exhibited in their. own perſons, I mean the gift of | 
tangues, which was neceſſary to propagate their religion among = 


che Gentiles, laboured very much in their calling, and were very 
ſucceſsful in making converts among the Gentiles, much more ſuc- 
ceſsful than among their 'own Wenn who, as I have obſerv- 


* Geneſis, chap. 12. v. 3. 
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ed, did all they could to ſtop their progreſs. But beſides the mira- 
cles they wrought, and their gift of tongues, they were aſſiſted by 
the Holy Spirit, which animated them, and ſome of their converts, 
and made them go on ſo ſucceſsfully, that, in not very many years, 
a ' cokilerable' part = Greece and fd was convented to (any: 


| 0 to the general FR of ies of this earth at ks L hw 
already obſerved, that Chriſtianity i is the religion of Europe; for 
even where the Turks are the Sovereigns, the Chriſtian religion is 
prevalent. - It alſo prevails in ſeveral parts of Aſia, and even in 
Egypt, particularly in the country about Alexandria, where they have 
a Patriarch; and have joined together Judaiſm and Chriſtianity in 
one remarkable particular, the obſerving both the Chriſtian and 
Jewiſh Sabbaths. In the weſtern parts of Aſia, Mahomediſm is the 
prevailing religion; and in the eaſtern parts, ſuch as India, China, 
and Japan, the popular religion of Egypt, which was brought to In- 
dia hy Oſiris, is predominant. Into India, it appears, that the Egyp- 
tian imported their philoſophy, as well as their popular religion; for 
among the Bramins of India the doctrine of the Trinity is an artiele 

of faith *. Of the nations of Africa we know ſo little, that we cannot 

ſay what their religion is. And I have only been informed by a ne- 
gro, who is einancipated, and has embraced the Chriſtian religion, 
and whom I had an opportunity of ſeeing in Edinburgh, that, in his 

nation; they practice cireumciſion; and alſo, that they performed 

an operation upon the women, which is called in Greek «xrepre, 

and which was only. practiſed in Egypt, but not in Judea. So it 

appears; that. this nation of negroes learned the practice of cireum- 
ciſion from the Egyptians. As to the New World on the other ſide 
of the Atlantic, all Wwe know with any certainty of the religion of 
the inhabitants there, is, that the nations of North America have got 
the knowledge, as I have mne obſerved ON. of one dias Be- 
ne <7 LES FP x * ing, 
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ing, whom they call the Great _ and in n. name n make 
theit treaties. | 


And a of Religion, of which, I think, 1 
have ſaid as much as was proper in a work of this kind. I have alfo 
given the hiſtory of Arts and Sciences, and likewiſe of Government; 
which, together with Religion, comprehend what I call the Hiſtory of 
Man, at leaſt in the ſtate of civil ſociety: For, as intelligence is of 
the eſſence of man, and that which diftinguiſhes him from other 
animals on this earth, I conſider his hiſtory to be that of the opera- 
tions of his intellectual faculty, which are all guided and directed by 
the three things I have mentioned, arts and ſciences, government and 
religion; as it is by theſe that his character, ſentiments, manners, 
cuſtoms, and inſtitutions, are produced. As to the various events 
that have happened in the ſeveral nations of this earth, ſuch as wars, 
conqueſts,- migrations of nations, and revolutions of government, 
they are the ſubje& of what is commonly called Hiſtory ; but they 
are no part of what I call the Hiſtory of Man: Nor, indeed, do 
I pay much regard to them in reading the hiſtories of particular na- 
tions, except in ſo far as they ſhow the charaQters of men; for, 
otherwiſe conſidered, they are things which might have happened 
or not happened, ad IT RY the ſubject of any ſcience, 


And here I conclude this volume of Metaphyſics, which, though it 
has run out to a great length, much greater than I expected, does not 
finiſh the hiſtory of Man. For I have a great deal to add upon the 
natural life of man, which neceſſarily preceded his life of eib ty 
and arts: Then I am to ſhow the difference betwixt theſe two lives, 
and all the evils which ariſe from the civilifed life ; And this will na- 
turally lead me to that great queſtion of Metaphyſics, with which 1 

propoſe to conclude this work, concerning the origin of evil in this 
ſtate of man, and how it is to be reconciled with the wiſdom and 

Vol. IV. 3 E goodneſs 
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goodneſs of God. And, in that part of the work, I hope, I ſhall 
be able to ſhow, that all. thoſe evils are abſolutely neceſſary, unleſs 
the order of nature, and the whole ſyſtem of man, had been altered; 
but, that the providence of God has ſo ordered matters, that good. 
ſhould ariſe out of evil, which is the greateſt work of wiſdom; fo. 
that man, after all his ſufferings in this life, or in another, ſhall at 
laſt enjoy all the happineſs of which his nature is capable. And thus, 


T hope, 
1 Aud juſtify the ways of God to men. | 
; Milton's Por. Loft: 
| 
f 
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[See page 34: of this Volume. 


Parris, Friday, 28th March 1765. 
* 8 day faw and converſed with Mademoiſelle le Blane (ſothey 
| 4. called her).— Says that the remembers the country, the came 
from, is a very cold country, covered with ſnow a great part of the year, 
and the nights very long. That the children there are accuſtomed to the 
| water from the moment of their birth chat they learn to ſwim as ſoon 
as they can walk; and alfo to climb trees and that a child of a year 
old, there, will climb up a tree. That they live in little huts above 
the water like Beavers and that they ſubſiſt very much by fiſhing. 
That ſhe was ſo much in the uſe of the water, that, when ſhe came 
to France, ſhe could not live without it; and, at firſt, was in uſe to 
"plunge iato it over head and cars, and to dwell in it like an Otter, 
or any other amphibious animalz and afterwards, when ſhe was re- 
ſtrained from that, ſhe always waſhed her head and hands. That, 
though ſhe ſuppoſes ſhe was a child only about ſeven or eight years 
of age when ſhe was carried away, yet, by that time, ſhe had learn- 
ed to ſwim, to fiſh, to ſhoot with the bow and arrow, to climb, and 
to leap from one tree to another like a ſquirrel. That the people 
of her country had no clothing but fins, and had no uſe of fire at 
all: So that, when ſhe came to France, fire was her abhorreace; and 
the could not even bear the cloſe air of a room, nor the breaths of 
people that were near her. That there were another ſort of men in 
der country, who were bigger and ſtronger men than her people, 
and all covered with hair; and that theſe people were at war with - 
her people, and uſed to eat them when they could catch them. 
That ſhe had, when ſhe was catched, in a pouch by her fide, a club 
with ſome characters upon it, which expreſſed ber name, and the 
* | 7 perſom 
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perſons to whom ſhe belonged; andthis club i in the poſſeſſion of 
the heirs of the Comte d' Epinoy. That, young as ſhe was, ſhe had 
the knowledge of ſeveral plants and roots, which were good for the 
ſtomach' and head, and could cure wounds; and that ſhe fed upon 
certain roots, which ſhe dug out of the ground with her fingers, and 
particulatly with her thumb, which, by that means, was broader and 
larger than the thumbs af the people of this country; and when ſhe 
leapt from one: branch of a tree ta another, ſhe uſed to hold by her 
thumbs, and pitch herſelf upon them as well as upon her feet. That 
ſhe could not bear to lie upon any thing that was ſoſt; and that, at 
fuſt, when ſhe came to France, ſhe uſed a ſtone by way of pillow. 
That when; ſhe Wag taken from her. own country, ſhe was at ſea in a 
littis ound rande, which, children uſe in that country. In this canoe 
ſhe was ſet; and cloſe ſhut in with ſome kind of covering that drew 
cloſe about her; and, When the waves came, the ducked, and let 
them paſo over her. That ſhe was taken and carried to ſome, diſtant | 
and warm country, where the was ſold for a lave; that ſhe was r&-em- 
barked/with.hex maſkex to come to this part of the world. That her 
maſter x anted to make. her work with the needle, at a ſort of work 
which, abliged her to.cxouch. and look up; and that he beat her 
when ſhe would nat work; but that her miſtreſs, who, ſhe believes, 
{poke French, was very kind to her, and would hide her when her 


Pg maſter. was ſecking her to make her work. That the ill uſage of 


. the ſea to ſhiſt for themſelves and they ſwam aſhore, ſhe aſſiſting 


ber maſtet made her ſa furious, that they were obliged to chain her, 
and conſine her to- the hold, Where ſhe made acquaintance. with, a 
negro: girl alder, than herſalf. That, when they came upon the cor 
ſomewhere. in Europe, the ſhip being in diftreſs, the crew took to- 
the host, aud the, together with the negro girl, were thrown into 


the negro: girl, who could not ſwim ſo well, and who was kept a- 
boxe water by. taking hold of her foot. That, after ſhe, was ſold as 
a ſlaxe, ſhe, was painted all over black, except. her, feet, which ſtill 
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remained white; but the negro was black all over. That ſhe could 
have imitated the ſinging of any bird, and that imitation was the 
only kind of muſic known in her country. That any kind of vic- 
tuals prepared with fire diſagreed with her extremely; and ſhe re- 
members particularly, that ſoon after ſhe was catched. in Champagne, 
obſerving a woman feeding a child with warm milk, ſhe held up 
her mouth and got a little of it, which affected her ſo much, that 
ſhe lay as dead for ſome time. That any fleſſi ſhe ate, that was ei- 
ther ſalted, or prepared with fire, did not digeſt with her, but turned 
into bile, by which ſhe was reduced to the laſt extremity: And the 
phyſicians, in order to change her habit, and put French blood into 
her veins, blooded her; till the blood ſtopt of itſelf; by which means, 
and by her change of diet and manner af life, her health is quite 
impaired, ſo that ſhe cannot now perform any of thoſe wonderful 
feats of agility and ſtrength, which ſhe formerly performed; and. 
ſhe cannot even utter thoſe ſhrill cries, which uſed to alarm people 
ſo much formerly. She fays, that when the was taken in her own. 
country, ſhe had only the little bludgeon above mentioned-; But in 
the country ſhe was carried to; before ſhe eame to Europe, the get 
a longer ſtick, with three pieces of iron at the end of it; one in the 
middle ſharp and pointed, and the other two; each ot the ſide of it, 
hooked; and the uſe ſhe made of it was to ſtab any wild beaſt, that” 
attacked her, with the ſharp point, and withithe hooks to catch: the 
branches of trees, in order to uſſiſt her in eHmbing; and ſha ſaid it 
was particularly uſeful to her in defending her againſt the bears, 
when they attempted to follow her ug the'trees. -' She-fays that ſſre 
remembers the cuſtom of funerals in het coùntry; chat the defunct 
is carried to a place where there is à great dea of ſhowy where he 
is ſet upon his breech i A fort” of "caſe not unk an baſy chair. 
That his relations approdct/hiin"with many reverences and proſtra- 
tions, and the neareſt relation makes a ſpeech 46 him, which the” 
repeats in her own language, importing that he has eyes, ears, 7 
| hands, 
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hands, arms, &c. yet is no more, but is gone above to the moſt 


' high; and then the ceremony is concluded with what ſhe calls uz 


eri de trifteſſe, which is a cry that they alſo uſe upon occaſion of any | 
danger or diftreſs, and which ſhe remembers to have uſed upon a 
particular occaſion to the terror and aſtoniſhment of the whole neigh- 


; 


_ bourhood. Beſides this ſervice of the dead, ſhe has preſerved ſeve- 


ral words and phraſes of her language, particularly the name of a lit- 
de bludgeon, which is Boxtou *; and her longer ſtick, with the iron 
upon it, ſhe calls Tribice, which is probably a word of the country 


where ſhe got it. The phraſe for wounding one, is to make him red, 


and for killing, to male him fleep long ; and, by way of ſalutation, 
they ſay, I ſee you. It appears that ſhe muſt have been ſome con- 
fiderable time in the country where ſhe was firſt landed, after ſhe | 
was taken from her own country; for the ſays, in that country, the 


- got her Tribiee, and learned the uſe of it; and the remembers very 


well, that ſhe was a long time in the poſſeſſion of a man who want- 
ed 16 make her work; and, on that account, as the ſaid before, beat 
her and treated her very ill ; and he remembers very well, that his 


_ wife was a handſome tall woman, who was very kind to her, and 


uſed to hide her, when her huſband was ſeeking her to make her 
work.” And it was, no doubt, with a view to ſell her as a negro ſla ve 
that they pdinted her black. That the female negro, that the had 


with her in the woods of Champagne, ſhe firſt became acquainted with 


aboard the ip; that the negreſs could not ſwim very well, but the 


| helped her; The negreſs did not ſpeak the language of Mademoiſelle = 


S watt of French, ad befider rome 
4% to 


; 8 e fe his ac- 


coum of the Caribiboes, who. has deſcribed this weapon, and particuiarly taken nofice 


& ſame gravings upon it, by way of ornament, filled up with painting. Of this grav- 


ing, upon ber Nun, this girl ſpoke much; ſo that, I think, there can be no doubt, 
but that ſhe got this weapsu among the Carai bes, in one of the Antilles Iſlands, which 


5 D e ware country to which the was brought, aficr the as taken. away 
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to have a language of her own, of which Mad. le Blanc remembers a 
word, Broutut, ſignifying bread or ſomething to eat. As to her own lan- 


' guage, Mad. le Blanc remembers but very few words of it; and what 


ſhe repeats, as the language of her country, is chiefly French words, 


| ſpoken in the tone and manner of her own country: From which man- 


ner, it would appear, that the language of her country is little better 


than-inarticulate ſounds from the throat, in the formation of which 


the organs of the mouth have very little ſhare. For ſhe told me that 
ſhe did not move her tongue at all in ſpeaking, and that, when ſhe 
came to France, ſhe had no uſe of her tongue, except in fwallowing ; 
and her mouth was much leſs than it is at preſent, and almoſt round. 


And when ſhe laughed, the did not open her mouth as we do, but 


made a little motion, with her upper lip, and a noiſe in her throat, 
by drawing her breath inwards... That when ſhe was in the woods 
with her companion, ſhe: converſed with. her by figns, and certain. 


cries, ſome of which ſhe remembers; a; particularly after they had 
ſwum the river together, near to. Songi, ſhe gat firſt out; and 


having catched fiſh, that ſhe thought ſufficient for them both, ſhe 
gave a call to the negreſs to come to her. That after this a-quarrel. 


happened betwixt them about à ſtring of bead, of which, a Gen- 


tleman of the name of St Martin, was witneſs; > Game who fic 


ed a ſhot at her in paſſing the river, hut of which” the knew no- 


thing at the time. That the Gentleman, upon ſeeing hem come 
out of the water, and run and-leap in che manner they did, was en- 


ceedingly frightened, and fell fick:of the fright. .. That, after the had 
knocked down her companion, and ſaw her lying bleeding upon the 
ground, ſhe had compaſſion upon her, and run, as. that Gentleman 
ſaid, with a velocity that is not to be.conceived, and-catched u frog, 
which ſhe put upon her eompanion's head that ſhe had broke, and. 
tied it on with ſome threads that ſhe made of "the bark of a tree. 
That ſhe thinks ſhe muſt have been very young, not above ſeven or 


eight years of age, when ſhe was taken from her own country, be- | | 
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cauſe ſhe was put into the little round canoe, into which they put chil- 
dren, in order to aceuſtom them to the ſea: For they are put into it 
with a thing like a purſe that draws cloſe about their middle, ſo as to 
keep the water from coming in, by which means the water might 
paſs over the child, and the canoe might be overturned never ſo of- 
ten, but it could not fink ; and, in this way, ſhe ſays, the children 
were taught to ſwim. That ſhe believes ſhe was a conſiderable time 
in the country, to which ſhe was firſt carried, where ſhe learned 
the uſe of the Tribiee, as above mentioned, and likewiſe to ſhoot 
with the bow and arrow. That, after ſhe had eſcaped from the laſt 
ſhip, in which ſhe was embarked, ſhe remembers that ſhe paſt 
through great tracts of country with her. companion; and ſhe re- 
members particularly that ſhe was in one country, where ſhe ſaw a 
great number of people dancing. That ſhe and her companion liv- 
ed upon roots, and upon what game they could catch. That what 
they killed, they ſucked the blood of, while it was warm, and eat 
the fleſh. immediately. That ſhe remembers they killed a fox, but 
found the fleſh very bad, ſo that they only ſucked the blood. They 
alſo catched a hind, and, after having ſucked the milk of it, they 
at the fleſh,” 4 | 


As I thought this Girl. who had been born and bred a ſavage, 
and could give ſo good an account of that ſtate by her ſpeaking the 
French language, the greateſt curioſity I had ever ſeen, I had many 
other converſations with her, and learned ſeveral other particulars 
1 


